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PREFACE. 


НЕ present volume contains the results of some re- 
searches into the folklore of the Greek-speaking parts 
of Macedonia, carried on in 1900-1 by the author under the 
auspices of the Electors to the Prendergast Studentship and 
of the Governing Body of Emmanuel College. The materials 
thus derived from oral tradition have, in some cases, been sup- 
plemented from local publications. Among the latter, special 
mention must be made of the two excellent booklets on the 
antiquities and folklore of Liakkovikia, by A. D. Gousios, a 
native schoolmaster, frequently quoted in the following pages. 
The peasant almanacks have also yielded a few additional 
sayings concerning the months. 
‚ The writer has not been content with a bare record of 
Dreams, magic terrors, spells of mighty power, 
Witches, and ghosts who rove at midnight hour, 
but, induced by the example of his betters, has undertaken 
some tentative flights to Zululand, Yungnulgra, Zamboanga, 
the Seranglao and Gorong archipelagoes, and other resorts 
now fashionable among folklorists. Ancient History and 
modern, the Old World and the New have been laid under 
contribution, to the limited extent of the authors reading, 
with the result that many a nursery rhyme, shorn of all its 
familiar simplicity, has been 


Started at home and hunted in the dark 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark. 


x Preface 


For these spiritual excursions into the vast unknown, the 
author is chiefly indebted to the guidance of Mr Tylor’s and 
Mr Frazers monumental works, to some of Mr Andrew Lang's 
essays, and to various other authorities mentioned in the foot-. 
notes. His thanks are also due to his forerunners in the 
pursuit of Modern Greek folklore, and more particularly to 

Mr Tozer, Herr Bernhard Sehmidt, MM. Georgeakis et Pineau, 
Sir Rennell Rodd and others whose labours it has been his 
modest ambition to supplement. In conclusion, it is the 
author’s pleasant duty to acknowledge his obligations to the 
readers of the Cambridge University Press, whose conscientious 
and intelligent revision of the proofs has saved him from many 
a slip. 

G. F. A. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 
March 25, 1903. 
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CHAPTER Ik 


THE FOLKLORIST IN MACEDONIA. ғ. 


Iy IN the Near East, as elsewhere, Western civilization is doing 
its wonted work of reducing all racial and individual character- 
istics to a level of dull uniformity. The process, however, is 
much slower in Macedonia than it is in countries like Egypt, 
Greece, or Roumania. The mountainous character of the 
province, the backward state of commerce, lack of security, and 
the conspicuous absence of means of communication obstruct 
the progress of foreign influence. The same causes keep the 
various districts, and their inhabitants, separated from each 
other. To these impediments are further added the barriers 
of language, creed, and race, all tending to foster that luxuriant 
wealth of superstitious growth, which makes glad the heart 
of the folklorist. 

These features, naturally, are less prominent in the cosmo- 
politan cities on the coast than in the interior of the country, 
and in the interior, again, they are less prominent now than 
they were some years ago. The materials which I collected at 
Salonica and Cavalla were mostly gleaned from the peasants, 
who resort to those centres from the environs for commercial or 
religious purposes, and only in very few cases from native 
citizens. The Khans, or inns, in which these villagers stop, 
may be said to constitute the sole parts of the cities worth 
exploring, and the exploration is neither an easy nor a pleasant 
task. My real harvest was gathered in the thoroughly provin- 
cial towns of Serres and Melenik, the townships of Demir 
Hissar and Nigrita, and the villages adjacent thereto; as well 
as in places of lesser note, such as Vassilika and Sochos in the 
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Chalcidic Trident, the settlements in its three prongs, Provista 
in the valley of the Struma, Pravi in the neighbourhood of 
Philippi, and some of the country around, and to the south of, 
Drama. In all and sundry of these districts I found abundance 
of the things of which I was in quest, and more than I could 
possibly gather within the time allowed by circumstances. 

At Serres I was chiefly beholden for my materials to an 
aged and half-blind nurse, whose acquaintance I made through 
the kind offices of certain Greek ladies, the old woman’s 
quondam charges. Kyra Tassio was a rich mine of fairy-lore, 
and though she would insist on going at a rate more in keeping 
with the pace of a motor-car than with the speed of an ordinary 
human hand, I succeeded in filling several note-books from her 
dictation, only to find on examination that a great many of her 
tales had already been substantially reproduced by Hahn, while 
some of the rest were not worth reproducing at all. Still, 
out of the heap of dross, several nuggets of pure gold were 
secured: enough to satisfy the ambition of a moderately 
sanguine explorer. 

M. Tzikopoulos, a learned professor of that town, was good 
enough to assist me in the elucidation of the stories obtained 
from Kyra Tassio and other ancient sources, and to him I am 
also indebted for much valuable information on the dialect of 
the district, as well as for a number of notes on the language 
and customs of South-Western Macedonia, the part of the 
country from which he hailed I am all the more grateful to 
M. Tzikopoulos because he made no secret of his hearty con- 
tempt for my pursuits. Philology was his particular hobby, 
and, in proportion as he loved his own hobby, he scorned the 
hobbies of other men. Old wives tales had no charm for 
M. Tzikopoulos. * It is all nonsense and sheer waste of time,” 
he assured me solemnly on more occasions than one, and yet he 
never refused to be questioned. : 

М. Zographides of Melenik was another genial old teacher 


1 For my introduction to this gentleman I am indebted to the courtesy of 
M. P. N. Papageorgiou, the well-known scholar and archaeologist, whose 
sympathetic interest in my work will always remain as one of the most pleasant 
reminiscences of my tour. 
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to whose lessons and friendly guidance I owe much. Unlike 
M. Tzikopoulos, this authority was conveniently eclectic in his 
tastes, and his heart was impartially open to all kinds of 
knowledge, from Anthropology to Demonology, and from Philo- 
logy to Phrenology, provided the subject ended in -ology. It 
is true that he also professed the learned man’s contempt for 
popular superstition; but, being of a more tolerant disposition, 
he waived his prejudice, and saw no objection to cross-examining 
his wife and all the old ladies of the neighbourhood on my 
behalf. His exertions and those of other local gentlemen were 
crowned with success, as the results amply prove. 

At Melenik I was doomed to a second disappointment at 
the hands of an aged story-teller. Fame described her as a 
walking Arabian Nights’ Entertainments in a complete and 
unexpurgated edition. But, when weighed in the balance, she 
was found sadly wanting, and the few things which I lured out 
of her reluctant mouth had to be expurgated to a point of total 
annihilation. A third female—a renowned witch—on whom I 
had been led to build high hopes, showed her diabolical wicked- 
ness by dying a short time before my arrival. 

These failures shook my faith in old women—of the fuir 
sex, at all events. But the fortune that favours the folklorist 
enabled me, before leaving Melenik, to fall in with an old 
woman of the opposite sex. Kyr Liatsos, though a mere 
bearded man, was, from the student's point of view, worth at 
least a dozen ordinary old dames rolled into one. 

I found him in his workshop, sitting cross-legged on a rush 
mat, with his baggy breeches well-tucked between the knees. 
Though the owner of broad acres in the vicinity of the town, he 
was compelled, by the memory of past experiences at the hands 
of Bulgarian brigands, and by the fear of similar treatment in 
the future, to ply the needle and ell for a livelihood. In short, 
Kyr Liatsos was a tailor. But, like the Great Mel—his col- 
league of Evan Harrington fame—he was an individual far 
above his station. This became patent from the manner in 
which he received and entertained me. Nothing could be 
more generous, kindly, philosophical, eccentric, and unsartorial 
than his behaviour towards the strange collector of nonsense. 
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A glance through a pair of brass-rimmed spectacles, un- 
stably poised on an honestly red nose, satisfied Kyr Liatsos 
that his visitor had not called for so commonplace an object as 
a pair of trousers. With remarkable mental agility he adjusted 
himself to these new circumstances. The fur-coat, on which he 
was engaged at the moment of my entrance, flew to the other 
end of the shop, one of the apprentices was despatched for a 
bottle of arrack and tobacco, and in two minutes Kyr Liatsos 
was a tailor transformed. 

There being no chairs in the establishment we reclined, my 
guide and I, à la Grecque on the rush mats which covered the 
floor. I produced my note-books, and my host, after a short 
and somewhat irrelevant preface concerning the political state 
of Europe, the bloodthirsty cruelty of the Macedonian Com- 
mittee, and the insatiable rapacity of the tax-gatherers, 
plunged into the serious business of the day. It is true that 
his discourse was often interrupted by allusions to matters 
foreign to the subject in hand, and still more often by impre- 
cations and shoes addressed to the apprentices, who preferred 
to listen to their master's tales rather than do his work. Yet, 
in spite of these digressions, Kyr Liatsos never missed or 
tangled the threads of his narrative. 

Meanwhile his wife arrived, and after having given vent to. 
some natural astonishment at her lord's novel occupation, she 
collapsed into a corner. Her protests, at first muttered in an 
audible aside, grew fainter and fainter, and at last I thought. 
she had fallen asleep. On looking up, however, I discovered 
that she merely stood spell-bound by her gifted husband's 
eloquence. It was only when the latter got up and began to 
romp about the room,.that she felt it her duty to express her 
strong disapprobation of the proceedings. "This she did in the 
following terms: 

* Art thou not ashamed of thyself, O my husband? Thou 
dancest and makest merry, and thy poor brother has been dead 
scarcely a month." 

Thereupon I perceived that Kyr Liatsos actually wore. 
round his fez a black crape band which had not yet had time 
to turn green. I sympathized with the lady for an instant. 
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But the next moment I was completely reassured by her 
husband’s retort: 

“ Mind thy own business, O woman!” he answered, gravely, 
but without interrupting his waltz, *and I know how to mind 
mine. It is not for unseemly joy that I dance; but in order 
to show this gentleman the steps of our country dance. My 
motive is scientific. But women cannot comprehend such 
things.” : 

Having delivered this severe rebuke Kyr Liatsos resumed 
his seat, his pipe and his story. 

Soon after happened something which illustrated even more 
vividly the close resemblance between Kyr Liatsos and the 
Great Mel A customer was announced: a big Turk, who 
wanted to see Master on business. 

“Business and Turks be damned!" was the emphatic and 
highly uncommercial answer, accompanied by a well-aimed 
shoe at the head of a truant apprentice. 

linsisted that Kyr Liatsos should not neglect his interests 
on my account, and said that I should be extremely sorry if he 
lost any money through his hospitality. 

* Nonsense, sir!" he thundered back, * What is money, 
when compared with the satisfaction of conversing with a man 
like you?” 

I attempted to bow my thanks for the compliment as 
gracefully as my attitude on the floor permitted. 

It was dark ere I left Kyr Liatsos’s cobweb-festooned 
establishment. On my way out I nearly fell over a crowd of 
small Melenikiotes, who, having been apprised of the fact that 
there were glorious doings in the shop, had gathered outside 
the door and were eagerly, though timidly, listening through 
its numerous interstices. 

All my subsequent experiences at Melenik pale beside this 
ever-memorable interview with her Great Tailor. 

My visit to Petritz, though exceedingly fruitful in other 
respects, proved comparatively barren of results so far as my 
special object of research was concerned. I found the district 
in an unsettled condition, and the Turkish authorities, partly 
from genuine fear lest I should come to grief and partly from 
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an equally lively apprehension that I might spy the nakedness 
of the land and the wretchedness thereof, allowed me little 
liberty for folklore. To interview people would have meant 
getting them into trouble, and to be seen taking notes would 
have resulted in getting into trouble myself. All my enquiries 
had, therefore, to be conducted with the utmost secrecy and all 
my writing to be done with curtains drawn closely. 

For this unsuccess I was richly compensated at Nigrita. 
In that township I had the privilege of being the guest of 
a wealthy weaver, whose looms furnished employment to a 
considerable number of hands. His workmen were easily 
induced to dictate to me scores of the songs with which they 
beguiled the tedium of their daylong toil, while many others 
were likewise pressed into the service of Ethnology. So that 
when I departed I had several note-books filled with multi- 
farious information on men and things. In this place I also 
had an opportunity of assisting at a local dance in the ‘ middle- 
space’ (иєтохФрь) of the village. But my readers will be spared 
the description of a function which is infinitely more interesting 
in real life than on paper. 

The thing which impressed me most deeply throughout my 
tour was the astonishing facility with which the people entered 
into the spirit of the enterprise. That I was the first person 
who had ever explored the country with the avowed purpose of 
picking up old wives’ tales and superstitions was evident from 
the surprise and incredulity with which my first questions were 
everywhere received by the peasants. Yet no sooner were their 
fears of being the victims of a practical joke dispelled than they 
evinced the shrewdest comprehension of the nature and value 
of the work. In this I could not help thinking that the 
Macedonian folk presented a most flattering contrast to the 
rural population of western lands. Like the latter they are 
naturally shy of divulging their cherished beliefs to a stranger ; 
but it is not difficult to overcome their shyness. A little tact 
in most cases and a little silver in some are sufficient to loosen 
their tongues. 

Another and more formidable obstacle was the suspicion 
that my curiosity was prompted by sinister motives. The 
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Christians in Turkey are so frequently harassed by the 
authorities on account of their national aspirations and political 
sympathies that a new-comer is always an object of mistrust. 
Every stranger is a detective until he has proved himself to 
be an honest man. For all these reasons it is imperative to 
approach the humble folk through their betters; those who 
are free from superstition themselves, and at the same time are 
enlightened enough to appreciate the importance of the study of 
superstiticn and courteous enough to exert their influence on 
the student’s behalf. To people of this class I seldom appealed 
in vain. Their native urbanity, quickened by the Greek’s love 
for the Englishman, made them always ready to place their 
services at my disposal! On one occasion alone I failed, and 
my failure deserves to be recorded as a warning to others. It 
shows how the work is not to be done. 

It happened in a small village on the eastern coast of the 
Chaleidie Peninsula. І had been informed that two old 
women, who dwelt in a certain cottage, were considered the 
greatest living authorities on funeral laments. Confident in 
my own powers of persuasion, I neglected to secure the support 
of a local magnate; but I forthwith proceeded to the abode of 
the Muses, note-book in hand, and explained to them the 
object of my visit. As soon as the meaning of my errand 
broke on their intelligence, their kindly faces assumed the 
aspect of the Eumenides in pursuit of a matricide : 

“What!” they exclaimed both in one voice, “ You good-for- 
nothing! You vagabond! You want to hold us up to ridicule 
all over the world? Is that what you mean, eh ?” 

I assured them that nothing was further from my thoughts. 
But my words had no other effect than to intensify the old 
dames’ choler, and I found it advisable to beat a hasty and 
undignified retreat. As І fled, my ears continued ringing with 
the shrill accents and angry expletives of the enraged menads. 


1 Want of space renders it impossible to give a complete list of all the 
individuals who have obliged me with their aid. But I should be wanting in 
common gratitude if I forbore to mention M. Athenaeos, an official of the 
Ottoman Regie at Cavalla, who spared no pains in persuading the peasants, who 
worked in the tobacco-stores, to disclose their treasures to me. 
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I did not repeat the experiment. 

Great part of my material was collected during late summer 
and early autumn, in the open fields and vineyards, whenever 
the relative absence of brigandage and agitation rendered that 
possible, and on the roads while travelling from one place to 
another. On the latter occasions my fellow-travellers, and 
more especially my muleteers, were made to supply me with 
information. Very often the songs with which they cheered 
the way were at the conclusion of the journey dictated to me. 

But my best work was done by the cottage fireside. During 
the long evenings of winter it is the custom for families to 
meet and spend the time in social companionship (vvxrép:). 
The women in these reunions generally keep their hands 
busy knitting, and, of course,. their tongues gossiping. The 
men smoke and discuss politics. Now and again the work 
is laid aside, the debate is adjourned, and they all listen 
attentively to the tale which some ancient dame is telling for 
the benefit of the youngsters. On special occasions, such as 
the eves of saints’ days, these gatherings assume an entirely 
festive character. No work is done, but the time is devoted to 
stories, riddles and songs, hence known as ‘Sitting-up Songs’ 
(кабттка). 

The old Klephtic ballads are also still sung not only on the 
mountains but in the fields and plains, and in all places where 
the ear of the police cannot reach. Nay, at feasts and fairs, 
and wherever Greeks are gathered together, a round or two of 
the “bell-mouthed glass” is enough to make them cast fear to 
the winds and give musical expression to their patriotic feelings. 
Even in the towns on the coast, where serenades and love-ditties 
are so much in vogue and the Turkish commissaries of police 
so much in evidence, the epic is not forgotten. At Cavalla 
I met one evening an Epirot highlander, who invited me to 
a tavern and promised to regale me with “such songs as had 
never been heard before.” He fulfilled his promise to the 
letter. When all the habitués were gone, the shutters were 
put up, and the lights, for the fear of the Turks, were turned 
down, my friend cleared his throat and commenced one of the 
wildest and most thrilling melodies that has ever assailed my 
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ear. By little and little his enthusiasm got the better of his 
discretion ; his voice rose and swelled until the grimy apart- 
ment was peopled with the shades of heroes, the dark corners 
were illuminated with the splendour of heroic deeds, and the 
dirty tavern was transformed into a romantic battle-field on 
which Freedom met and overcame Tyranny. It was a pathetic 
scene, notwithstanding its grotesqueness. The tavern-keeper 
and his servant were the only hearers besides myself. Through 
the dim light of the apartment I could see their eyes glittering 
with the sort of fire which has ere now kindled revolutions 
and changed the map of South-Eastern Europe. A deep sigh 
was the only applause which greeted the end of the song; but 
the bard felt richly rewarded. He had relieved his own over- 
burdened heart and had also succeeded in stirring the hearts of 
his audience. He emptied his glass and departed with a brief 
“ Good night.” 

Of the blind minstrels who once were so popular through- 
out the Greek world I found few remnants in Macedonia. The 
tribe has fallen on evil days. Civilization and barbarism have 
proved alike fatal to its existence, and its few representatives 
eke out a precarious livelihood by singing the products of their 
rustic muse at village fairs and weddings. Barba Sterios, 
whom I described elsewhere,’ seems to have been in very truth 
the last of the Macedonian minstrels. 

From such sources are drawn most of the materials out of 
which the present work has been compiled. Even where the 
information is not quite new, I venture to hope that it may be 
found useful as a corroboration or correction at first hand of the 
experiences already recorded by others. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that this volume exhausts the wealth of Macedonian 
folklore. It only represents the harvest gathered by one 
individual of limited means within a limited space of time. 


1 Songs of Modern Greece, pp. 5 foll. 

? A great many of the tales and songs collected had to be excluded either 
because they were too well known or because they lay beyond the scope of the 
present volume. At some future date I may have an opportunity of publishing 
a selection from them. 
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Another student with greater resources at his command might 
find an aftermath well worth the trouble of gleaning. 

Such a student, however, must be one not unwilling to face 
hardship and danger. He must also be one prepared to look 
upon brigands chiefly in the light of auxiliaries to the excite- 
ment of rough travel, and upon Turkish Government officials 
as interesting psychological phenomena. These qualifications, 
a Colt revolver, a Turkish fez, a small medicine chest, a 
moderate stock of humour, and a plentiful stock of insect- 
killing powder are among the absolutely indispensable items 
of the complete Macedonian traveller's outfit. A kodak may 
or may not prove useful; but in either case it will have to be 
smuggled into the country or imported on the clear under- 
standing that it is not an infernal machine—a point on which 
the Custom House authorities are slow to be convinced, unless 
argument is reinforced by bakshish. Note-books and maps are 
to be used only in the dark, figuratively speaking ; for a sight 
of those suspicious articles may earn the traveller the reputation 
of a secret political agent,—one dealing in “treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils”—and lead to the awkward consequences which such 
a reputation usually entails, including a rapid march under 
escort to the nearest sea-port. The escort will indeed be 
described in official parlance as a guard of honour, and the 
expulsion as a signal proof of the Sultan’s solicitude for the 
travellers safety; but these polite euphemisms will not alter 
the situation to any appreciable extent. 


CHAPTER. II. 


THE FOLK-CALENDAR AND THE SEASONS. 


TIME among the peasantry of Macedonia is measured not 
so much by the conventional calendar as by the labours and 
festivals which are proper to the various seasons of the year. 
Seed-time, harvest, and vintage ; the Feast of St George, or the 
bonfires of St John—these are some of the landmarks in the 
peasant’s life. In most cases the Roman designations of the 
months, meaningless to Greek ears, have been corrupted into 
forms to which popular ingenuity has readily assigned a 
plausible derivation; in others they have been replaced by 
names descriptive of the occupations which form the principal 
feature of every month; while a third class of months is known 
by the name of the greatest saint whose feast occurs during 
each one of them. These characteristic appellations lend to the 
folk-calendar a variety and freshness of colour such as one 
would vainly seek in the artificial almanacks of more highly 
cultured communities; a possible exception to this rule being 
offered only by the picturesque nomenclature of the Dutch 
months, and by the short-lived, because artificial, return to 
Nature initiated by the French during their Revolution. 

There are wise saws attached to each month; some con- 
taining the fruit of past experience, others a shrewd forecast of 
Ше future. Many of these products of rustic lore are from 
time to time inserted in the cheap publications—Kazamias—of 
Constantinople and Athens, which in some respects correspond 
to our own Old Moores Almanack. ` Many more are to be 
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culled in the country districts directly from the peasants 
themselves. But, whether they are embodied in halfpenny 
pamphlets or flourish freely in the open fields, these sayings 
have their roots deep in the soil of popular conviction. The 
weather is, of course, the theme upon which the village sage 
mostly loves to exercise his wisdom ; for it is upon the weather 
that the well-being of both herdsman and husbandman chiefly 
depends. Several specimens of Macedonian weather-lore will 
be found in the following pages. As a general rule they are in 
verse, terse and concise as behoves the utterances of a popular 
oracle. On the other hand, it must be confessed, these com- 
positions sometimes exhibit all the insensibility to rhyme from 
which suffer the illiterate everywhere. Most of these adages 
are as widely known in Southern Greece as in the Greek- 
speaking parts of Macedonia. 


The Four Seasons. 


The traditional division of the year into four seasons is 
recognized by the popular muse in the following distich : 


Tpeis mives єй” ý "Аро, каї Tpeis тд KaXokatpv 
Tpeis eiva. тд Xivorwpo! kai трєіѕ Papis Xewwdvas. 


“Three months are Spring, and three Summer ; 
Three are Autumn, and three keen Winter.” 


1 1.9. POwédrwpor. 


CHAPTER III. 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 


THE first month of the year is known as the ‘Breeder’ 
(Pevvapgs) the corruption of the name (from 'lavovaptos) 
having suggested a meaning according well with the main 
characteristic of the month; for it is at this time of year that 
cattle are wont to breed (yevrvotv) It is also called the ‘Great’ 
or ‘Long Month’ (MeyaXos or 'Tpavós uvas), in contradistinc- 
tion to February ; and the ‘Pruner’ (KXa8evr5s). It is good to 
prune and trim trees and vines in this month, regardless of all 
other considerations: 


Tevvapn шўра kXá8eve, peyyapı pnv Eeta€ys. 
“In January look thy plants to prune, 
And heed thou not the progress of the moon.” 

The force of the injunction will be fully appreciated by 
those who know how deep and universal is the importance 
attributed to the moon by the popular mind. 

An omen is drawn from the observation of the weather 
on the Epiphany: 

Хара 's rà Фота та стєура kai т) Лаштр) Врєшёт. 

“A dry Epiphany and dripping Easter-tide 
Betoken joy and plenty through the country-side.” 

This is the reverse of our English adages “A green Yule 
makes a fat churchyard,” “January fair, the Lord have 
mercy!” and other pessimistic proverbs well known to weather- 
lorists.* 


1 See R. Inwards, Weather Lore, pp. 10 foll.; The Book of Days, ed. by 
R. Chambers, vol. 1. p. 22. 
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A piece of culinary advice is conveyed by these rhymes: 


Пўтта, cotta tov levvdpm, 
Коккора тди “AXwvapn. 
“In January make of hen thy pie, 
And leave the cock to fat until July.” 


February. 


February (PeSpovapios) has had its name turned into 
@PrcBapns, which, according to the folk-etymologist, means the 
‘Vein-sweller, because during this month the veins ($AéBes) of 
the earth are swollen with water—an idea also expressed by our 
own folk appellation of the month: February fill-dyke. The 
same idea is embodied in the ominous saw: 


“О PrcBapys PréBes avoiryer kai торта oparvdet. 
“February opens many a vein and closes many a door,” 


that is, it is the cause of many a death. 
But, notwithstanding his ferocity, February still is the 
forerunner of the blissful time in store for us: 


DreBapys xn àv фе), 
Kanoxasptais piter. 
Ма àv босу Kal Kaxiocn, 
Mér’ ’s tò хб Od pas Yoon. 
“February, though the veins he swell, 
Still of spring and summer will he smell ; 
But if perchance he wrathful grows, 
Hell bury us beneath the snows.” 

February is likewise called М;крд шўра or Kovrco- 
$réBapos, that is, * Little Month’ or ‘ Lame February.’* 

On Feb. 2nd is celebrated the feast of the Purification of 
the Virgin (rs "Ywazavrjs) our Candlemas Day. The 
weather which prevails on that day is expected to last forty 
days—a period which occurs constantly in modern Greek 

1 Тһе word kovrcós ‘lame’ is by some identified with the Albanian Koutzi 
‘little,’ as in the word Koutzo-Vlach, where it is said to mean Little Wallach, 
in contradistinction to the Great Wallachs of the mediaeval MeyaAoBAaxía 
(Thessaly). The usual translation is ‘lame’ or ‘lisping,’ an epithet referring 


to the pronunciation of the Wallachs. These derivations are given under all 
possible reservations and should not be taken for more than they are worth. 


\ 
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prognostications concerning the weather and is also familiar 
in the folklore of most European countries. The superstition 
attached to this day is also common. Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his Vulgar Errors, quotes a Latin distich expressive of a 
parallel belief: 


Si sol splendescat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante; 


which is well reproduced in the homely Scottish rhyme: 


If Candlemass day be dry and fair, 
The half o’ winter’s to come and mair. 
If Candlemass day be wet and foul, 
The half o’ winters gane at Yule.! 


Another Scotch proverb refers distinctly to the “forty days." 


Saint Swithin's day, gin ye do rain, 
For forty days it will remain ; 

Saint Swithin's day, an ye be fair, 
For forty days ’t will rain nae mair.? 


Gay also alludes to the superstition in his Trivia : 


How, if on Swithin's feast the welkin lowers, 
And ev'ry penthouse streams with hasty showers, 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavement with incessant rain.? 


Similar beliefs are still entertained by our own folk with 
regard to other days about this time of year, such as the 
12th of January; the 13th (St Hilarys); the 22nd (St 
Vincent's); and the 25th (St Paul's) of the same month; 
while the idea of the quarantaine (in the old sense of the word) 
occurs in some French rhymes concerning St Médard's Day 
(July 8) and the Day of Saints Gervais and Protais (June 19). 


1 R. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 20; The Book of Days, vol. т. p. 214. 

2 R. Inwards, Weather Lore, pp. 37, 38; The Book of Days, vol. т, p. 672. 

3 Bk r. 183-6. 

4 On the last mentioned day the learned writer in The Book of Days 
(vol. т. p. 157) as well as R. Inwards (Weather Lore, pp. 15 foll.) should be 
E es by those interested in the subject. 

S'il pleut le jour de Saint Médard, 
Il pleut quarante jours plus tard; 
S'il pleut le jour de Saint Gervais et de Saint Protais, 
Il pleut quarante jours aprés. 
The Book of Days, vol. n. p. 63. 
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March. 
"Ard Марта кахокайфрь к) am Adyovoto xeiuóvas. 
“Summer sets in with March and Winter with August,” 


emphatically declares the popular proverb. In accordance with 
this observation omens are especially looked for at this season 
of the awakening of Nature. The sight of a lamb, for instance, 
is a sign that he who has seen one first will be excessively fond 
of sleep during the summer, the animal being regarded as a 
symbol of sloth. The opposite conclusion is drawn from the 
sight of a sprightly and restless kid. 

During the first three days of the month the peasants, and 
more particularly their wives and daughters, rise early in the 
morning and hurry to the fields, vying with each other which of 
them will be the first to hear “the herald melodies of spring.” 
The call of the cuckoo is anxiously expected, and lucky is he or she 
who hears it first. Parties are formed and repair to the fields 
on purpose and, as soon as it is heard, they gather wild berries 
and bring them home. The voice of the bird is accepted as an 
assurance that gloomy winter with its frosts and snows has 
departed, and with it has disappeared the necessity of keeping 
indoors—a necessity peculiarly distasteful to the southern 
temperament. Spring with its congenial freedom is close at 
hand. The trees begin to blossom and to burst into bud, 
impelled thereto by the soft south-easterly breeze hence known 
as the ‘tree-sweller’ (0 govoxodevtpitns). This is the glad 
message which the cuckoo brings to the Macedonian. The 
ancients regarded the appearance of the bird with similar 
feelings, as is shown by Hesiod's words: “When the cuckoo 
begins to cry cuckoo! amidst the foliage of the oak and fills 
the hearts of men over the boundless -earth with joy...... "m 
However, the modern sage warns us not to be premature in 
our rejoieings; for vas кодккоѕ SÈ каше: thy üvowi “One 
cuckoo does not make a spring,” another sentiment which finds 
its prototype in antiquity. 

1 W. and D. 486-7. 

2 Op. the ancient proverb pla xev čap oó-mowt. Arist. Eth. N. 1. 7, 15. 
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The very anticipations which make the farmer and the 
shepherd rejoice are, nevertheless, a source of grief to those 
whose livelihood depends on the duration of “keen winter.” 
Charcoal-burners hate the cuckoo whose notes announce the 
approach of fine weather. Mischievous urchins turn this cir- 
éumstance to account and delight in teasing the unfortunate 
charcoal-burners by shouting cuckoo! cuckoo! after them. 

The bird is also credited with a malicious sense of humour, 
and in order to escape from its ridicule some of the peasants 
avoid partaking of too sumptuous a breakfast during the 
spring. 

The cuckoo, viewed from another standpoint, is considered 
an emblem of dreary desolation, a sentiment which finds ex- 
pression in the popular saying éuewe койкко$, “lonely as а 
cuckoo.” It is further said of one who has wasted much money 
on a profitless enterprise that “he has paid for a cuckoo the 
price of a nightingale ”—тд>» кбстісєу б кодккоѕ anddv. Such 
is the penalty which the cuckoo has to pay for its popularity. 

The «Russians also regard the cuckoo as “a type of the 
orphan state.” But nevertheless they, in common with most 
Slavonic races, look upon it with much respect.2 Our own 
country-folk are not indifferent to the appearance of the cuckoo, 
as the following rhymes, heard in Lancashire, testify : 


“The cuckoo struts in April, 
Sings in May, 
Flies away 
First cock of hay.” 


The mournful notes of the bird known as gyon are likewise 
heard with pleasure and for a similar reason. But of all the 


1 The game of Hide and Seek (тд крифтб) is also known by the name cuck 
(raifoupe тд койк), from the cry used by the hiding children. This may be worth 
noting by students of cuckoo-customs. It has already been conjectured that the 
game in question is perhaps related to a custom of hunting the cuckoo. See 
Animal Superstitions and Totemism, by N. W. Thomas, in Folklore, vol. x1. 
p. 260, n. 1. 

2 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 214 foll. 

3 For other English rhymes and the omens drawn from the call of the 
bird when first heard, etc. see R. Inwards, Weather Lore, pp. 30, 164; The 
Book of Days, vol. т. pp. 529 foll. 
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forerunners of the vernal season none is greeted with greater 
joy than the swallow. In Macedonia, as in Southern Greece, 
the return of the bird is hailed with hearty enthusiasm. Its 
building under the eaves, or on the rafters of a house is 
welcomed as an omen of wealth, and it is believed that he 
who destroys its nest will be punished with freckles on his 
face and hands. On the first of March the boys are in the 
habit of constructing a wooden image of the bird, revolving on 
a pivot, which they adorn with flowers, and with it in their 
hands they go round the houses in groups a-gooding, that is 
singing a song of congratulations in return for which they receive 
various gifts. The following is a specimen of the Swallow-song 
in use among the inhabitants of Liakkovikia, a village in south- 
eastern Macedonia : 


The Swallow-Song. 


The swallow is coming from across the black sea. 
It has crossed the sea for us and founded a fortress. 
It has sat and sung in the middle of March’s court. 


“О March, my goodly March, and thou dreadful February, 
How far hast thou travelled to learn thy letters? 
Letters royal, such as children learn? 


“The schoolmaster has sent us that thou mayest give us five eggs, 
And if thou hast not five eggs, give us the clucking hen, 
To lay eggs and brood over them and draw her chickens after her.” 


March is come: he is welcome ; 
The blossoms burst forth, the land is filled with scent. 
Out with fleas and bugs, in with health and joy !! 


The allusion to fleas and bugs, irrelevant as it may seem, is 
of considerable interest to the folklorist. Both insects appear 
again and again in the Macedonian spring and summer cere- 
monies, and we shall have an opportunity of returning to them 
more than once in the sequel. 

The custom of going about with the swallow existed among 


1 The original is given in A. A. Tovciov, “Н xara rò Пёууаоу Хора p. 43. 
For variants see Songs of Modern Greece, p. 174; Passow, Nos. 305—308. 
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the ancient Greeks (yeAcdoviferv: a*yeípew т) ҳечдди), and 
one of the swallow-songs popular in antiquity has fortunately 
come down to us! But the Romans also received the “ har- 
binger of spring” with cordial hospitality? and so did the 
Teutons and the old Slavonians. The latter looked upon the 
bird’s early arrival as a promise of an abundant harvest, and 
upon its presence among them as a safeguard against fire and 
lightning, and they supposed the robbing of its nest to bring 
down “terrible evils on the head of the robber."* Indeed the 
springtime customs of the modern Russians are very much like 
those prevalent in Macedonia. The first of March is by tradition 
set apart for the reception of the Spring. Morning excursions 
into the fields are in great vogue. The wooden image of the 
swallow finds a parallel in their clay image of the lark, and the 
swallow-song in similar compositions sung in honour of Vesna, 
the vernal season, or of Lada, the vernal goddess of love and 
fertility.‘ 

On the same day the Macedonian mothers tie round their 
children’s wrists a skein consisting of red and white yarn, 
twisted together and called after the month (6 pdprns, or 7 
ийрта). The children at the sight of a swallow throw this 
thread to the bird, as an offering, or place it under a stone. A 
few days after they lift the stone and, if they find beneath it a 
swarm of ants, they anticipate a healthy and prosperous year ; 
the reverse, should the thread lie deserted. The explanation of 
this custom must perhaps be sought in some forgotten notion of 
a sympathetic relation between the skein and the child which 
wore it. A parallel is offered by the practice of some of the 
natives of New South Wales who placed the tooth extracted 
from the gums of a lad under the bark of a tree, and “if the 
ants ran over it, the natives believed that the boy would suffer 
from a disease of the mouth."5 The presence of the ants is in 

1 Athen. уп. 360 B. : 

* Fallimur? an veris praenuntia venit hirundo? Ovid, Fast. 11. 853. 

3, 4 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 211-214. Cp. the Suffolk 
sayings about the robin, ‘‘You must not take robin’s eggs; if you do, you will 


get your legs broken,” “It is unlucky to kill a robin,” etc., The Book of Days, 
vol. 1. p. 678. 


5 F. Bonney, quoted by J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. x. p. 50. 
2—2 
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Macedonia interpreted symbolically as indicating “health and 
abundance”; but the custom bears a strong general analogy to 
the one cited above. Our explanation derives additional support 
from another custom which seems to be based on a similar 
idea. 

The first drawn tooth is kept by the child for a while care- 
fully and then is thrown on the roof, accompanied with this 
invocation of the crow: 


Na, kovpovva ш, коккаћо 
Kat os pov ci8epévio, 
Na poxavite тй kovkkid, 
Nà трфуо mačıpaðı. 
“О dear crow, here is a tooth of bone, 
Take it and give me a tooth of iron instead, 


That I may be able to chew beans 
And to crunch dry biscuits.” 


Now, the practice of disposing of a child’s first tooth in a 
more or less mysterious way is well-nigh universal, and so is the 
formula which accompanies the action. The closest parallel 
to the Macedonian custom is, strangely enough, presented by 
the natives of the Seranglao and Gorong archipelagoes, where 
the tooth is thrown on the roof. The South Slavonians teach 
their children to throw the tooth into a dark corner and say, 
“ Mouse, mouse, there is a bone tooth; give me an iron tooth 
instead.” The words, it will be seen, are almost identical with 
those used by the Macedonian children, but the animal appealed 
to is, as in the majority of such cases, a mouse or rat, owing to 
the firmness and excellence by which the teeth of these rodents 
are distinguished. The practice in these cases is explained on the 
doctrine of the sympathy which continues to subsist between the 
extracted tooth and its former owner! This idea connects the 
Macedonian custom with the swallow custom already discussed, 
and the appeal to the crow is probably due to an adaptation 
of the tooth-ceremony to some child's crow-song correspond- 
ing to the swallow-song, a hypothesis which becomes more than 


1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. x. pp. 52, 53. 
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probable when we consider that such a song («op@vicpa) was 
actually known in antiquity and is mentioned by Athenaeus! 
in connection with the swallow-song (xeA&8óorwcua) In both 
cases we find the bird appealed to as a bringer of good luck 
generally, and in both cases something connected with the child 
is thrown to it: a skein to the swallow, a tooth to the crow. 
The motive in both seems to be to draw upon the child 
a blessing through the sympathetic agency of things which 
belonged to it. 

The first three days of March are known by the name of 
Drymiais (Арш). During those days the peasants refrain 
from washing clothes and from bathing. They do not prune 
their trees nor do they plant; for they believe that the trees 
will at once wither. The same belief holds with regard to the 
last three days and all Wednesdays and Fridays of the month. 
As a proof that those days are unlucky, especially for gardening 
purposes, they advise you to try the following experiment: 
Take seven twigs, strip them of their leaves, mark them each 
with the name of a day of the week, and then put them in a 
jug filled with water. If you examine them a few days later, 
you will find that they have all put forth new leaves, except 
those marked with the names of the fatal days.? 

In some parts of Macedonia the superstition prevails that a 
priest should not divulge to his parishioners on which day of 
the week will be the first of March, or he will lose his wife. 
The origin of this belief is enveloped in obscurity, the usual 
attribute of folk-beliefs. It may possibly have arisen in an 
effort on the part of the Church to prevent the people from 
continuing the pagan rites customary on this day. In any case, 
it is not devoid of interest as a historic survival from times 
when village communes were so ignorant as to depend entirely 
on their pastors for information regarding days and seasons. 

The Macedonian peasants, partial as they are to March, are 
not blind to his defects. The bitterness of March winds has 
earned the month the nickname of the ‘Flayer’ (I'Saprns). 


1 Athen. упт. 359. í 
? We shall speak on this subject at greater length in dealing with the same 
superstition in the chapter on August: 
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His mutability of mood and addiction to sudden changes are 
emphasized by numerous sayings: 


“О Maprtns ós тд yiðpa TO popac, 
% тд Врадо тд Вроџаєг. 
“Sir March before midday 
With frost the lamb will slay ; 
But, ere the sun doth sink, 
With heat he makes it stink.” 
Again, 
Марттс̧ é kai yaidva kávei * 
IIóre KAaler, wore yeXae. 


* March, like a baby spoilt, is full of whims: 
At times he cries, at times with fun he brims.” 


Our own peasants, @ propos of the inconstancy of March 
weather, observe: “ March comes in like a lamb, and goes out 
like a lion." The reverse is also supposed to be true. 

His apparently unaccountable transitions from a fine to 
a foul temper are explained by the Macedonians on the 
hypothesis that March has two wives, one of whom is young 
and fair, gay and laughter-loving; the other old and ugly, 
morose and peevish. When he looks at the former, he smiles 
with pleasure; when at the latter, he frowns in anger. 

The appetizing effect of March’s chilly blasts is described as 
the month's excessive greediness: 


Maprns wevreytapatos 
Kal там tmewacpévos. 


“March never, never has his fill ; 
Meals five a day: he’s hungry still.” 


The sun of March is supposed to be fatal to a girl’s 
complexion : 
“Oröyet kópnv axpiBn, 
Тод Марту 7\0 иђи тту Ou. 
“Who has a daughter fair 


Of March’s sun beware.” 


1 R. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 24. Cp. ‘‘If the old year goes out like a 
lion, the new year will come in like a lamb,” ib. p. 5. 
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A red and white thread worn round the wrist is supposed 
to act as a charm and to preserve a damsel from the rays 
of March’s sun. 

To revert from the ornamental to the useful, the folk-sage 
counsels his friends in didactic fifteen-syllable verse : 


Tov Марту fóXa $/Xaye: py Kans та Tadov«.a. 


“Tn the month of March save thy firewood, and do not burn up thy 
stakes.” 


The same idea is implied in another saw, rather too 
Hogarthian for translation : 


Марттѕ дрдоҳёсттѕ ral maXovkoravr1)s. 


It would not be amiss to conclude the delinquencies of this 
eccentric month with the Macedonian version of a legend 
familiar to students of our own North-country weather-lore. 
It is said that there was once a poor old woman, and she had 
an only goat, which she had preserved most anxiously through 
a long and severe winter. At the end of March, deceived by 
an exceptionally fine day, she ventured to let her goat out 
to graze, and, in the exuberance of her joy, she defied March 
by snapping her fingers at him and exclaiming in derision, 
“pritz March, I fear thee no longer!” But alas! her self- 
congratulation was premature. March, exasperated by_ the 
insult, determined to punish the old lady and to this end he 
borrowed three days from his neighbour April. During this 
new lease of life he brought about so keen a frost, that the 
poor old woman’s goat was starved to death. Another form 
of the same story, prevalent at Liakkovikia, allots to the old 
woman three kids, and adds that not only the kids but their 
mistress also were frozen to death on a spot outside the village, 
to this day called The old woman's leap (Ths yonás тд wndqua). 


1 А. A. T'ovalov, ‘‘H катӣ тд Пауушо>» Хора, p. 44. 
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This story will bring to most readers’ minds the old Scotch 
rhyme of 


The Borrowing Days. 


March borrowed from Aperill 

Three days and they were ill. 

The first began wi’ wind and weet, 
The next come in with snaw and sleet, 
The third was sic a bitter freeze, 

It froze the birds’ claws to the trees. 


A variant of this rhyme alludes to “three hoggs upon a 
hill" March for the purpose of “ garring them dee,” borrowed 
three days “from Aperill,” and tried the “wind and weet” etc. 
However the sheep, one is glad to hear, survived the ordeal, for 
it is related that 


When the three were past and gane, 
The three silly hoggs came hirpling hame.! 


1 The first version I had from the lips of an old Scotchman, and it differs 
slightly from the text of the Newcastle Leader, reproduced in St James’s Gazette, 
April 2, 1901, whence comes the latter variant given above. For other versions 
see R. Inwards, Weather Lore, pp. 27 foll. 

Several interesting details concerning this mysterious loan and the kindred 
superstition of the Faoilteach, or the first days of February, borrowed by that 
month from January, are to be found in The Book of Days, vol. 1. p. 448. 


CHAPTER IV. 
EASTERTIDE. 


Ir is perhaps more than a coincidence, and at all events 
quite appropriate, that the great Christian feast of the Resurrec- 
tion—redemption and universal renovation— should fall at 
that time of year when Nature herself awakening hears 


^ The new-creating word, and starts to life, 
In every heighten'd form, from pain and death 
For ever free.! 


This coincidence reveals itself in many curious customs con- 
nected with the festival, and enables us to interpret several 
popular practices which otherwise would be unintelligible. 
In fact, we most probably have here one of the numerous 
instances of old pagan observances surviving beneath the 
tolerant cloak of Christianity—the past peeping through the 
mask of the present. It is a thesis no longer in need of 
demonstration that the new religion, wherever it has penetrated, 
from the shores of Crete to those of Iceland, has everywhere 
displayed a far-seeing eagerness to enlist in its service what 
might assist its own propagation in existing belief and prac- 
tice. Macedonia forms no exception to this general rule. 

The heathen festival on which Easter was grafted in Greek- 
speaking countries most likely was the Lesser Eleusinia, the 
return of Persephone, which symbolised the resurrection of 
Nature and which the ancient Hellenes celebrated about this 


1 Thomson’s Seasons. 
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time of year. The modern Macedonians are, of course, utterly 
unconscious of any incongruity between the creed which they 
profess and the customs which they observe. To the peasant, 
Easter is simply a season of rejoicing. If he were pressed for 
the reason of his joy, he would probably be unable to give a 
clear answer, or, if he gave one, red eggs and roasted lambs 
would be found to play as important a part in his conception 
of the festival as the religious ceremonies which accompany and 
sanctify the proceedings. His view is vividly expressed in the 
children’s rhymes which are often heard in Macedonia at this 
season : 

Ilóre våp? 5j Пасҳаћа, 

Mè та xókkiwa T avya, 

Mè т apvodéss 's tov vafa, etc. 

“Oh, when will Easter come, bringing with her red eggs, a lamb in a 

tray, etc." 


The Easter festivities are ushered in by a long period of 
strict abstinence known as the Great Forty-Day Fast (7) Meyadn 
Lapaxoorn—Lent). The two Sundays before Lent are re- 
spectively called Meat-Sunday (’Azoxped) and Cheese-Sunday 
(Тири). The week between them answers to the Carnival 
of Western Christendom, and during it, in the big towns on 
the coast the usual merriment is heightened by masquerades 
(каруаВа№ма or џаскарадєѕ), a custom which, as the name 
implies, has been borrowed from Italy and is not to be confused 
with similar observances prevalent in the interior of the 
country at other times of the year. It also corresponds with 
the Russian Máéslyanitsa, or Butter-Week. Cheese-Sunday is 
made the occasion of miany interesting observances. Before 
proceeding to a description of these, however, it may be well 
to note some points of resemblance between the new and the 
old celebrations. 

The modern Western Carnival has been traced to the 
ancient Roman Saturnalia, and this parallelism has led folk- 
lorists to conjecture that Lent also may be the descendant 
“under a thin disguise, of a period of temperance which was 
annually observed, from superstitious motives, by Italian 
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farmers long before the Christian era." Should this hypo- 
thesis be established, then the Eastern Meat-Week might 
likewise be ascribed to the old Cronia, which was the Greek 
counterpart of the Saturnalia. The Eastern Lent might 
further be compared with the fast which preceded the celebra- 
tion of the mysteries of Eleusis, in commemoration of Demeter's 
long abstinence from food during her search for her lost 
daughter. But precise identification is hardly possible owing to 
the slightness of the evidence at our command. What is 
absolutely certain is the fact that abstinence from food and 
from the gratification of all other appetites was and still is 
practised by various races at seed-time “for the purpose of 
thereby promoting the growth of the сгорз,”? a kind of charm, 
acting through the sympathetic connection which is supposed 
to exist between the sower and the seed. 


Cheese-Sunday (Кургак) Tfjs Tuptvijs). 


The boys of each village rise early in the morning and, 
divided into several parties, go forth collecting bundles of fire- 
wood, which they pile up on the tops of the heights and hills 
in the neighbourhood. These preparations completed, they 
amuse themselves during the rest of the day by throwing 
stones with a sling, each shot accompanied with these mys- 
terious words: “ Whithersoever this arrow hies, may the flea 
follow in its track” (Ov mán ý сауіта к) 0 WUAXOS кататоді).? 
In some districts of Macedonia these slings are replaced by 
actual cross-bows generally constructed of a fragment of a 
barrel-hoop, which is passed through a hole at the end of a 
stock. The missile,—a long nail as a rule—laid in the groove 
of the stock, is propelled by a string drawn tight across the 
bow and held fast by a catch, which is nailed to the stock, 
acting as a sort of trigger. At nightfall the bonfires built up 
in the morning are kindled, and the boys jump over them. 


1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. тп. p. 146. 
2 Ib. vol. ц. pp. 209 foll. 
5 A. A. T'ovelov, “Н ката тд П@үүшор Xópa,! р. 41. 
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Identical customs are observed in several Slavonic countries. 
“In some parts of Russia," says Ralston, “the end or death of 
winter is celebrated on the last day of the Butter-Week, by the 
burning of ‘the straw Mujik’—a heap of straw, to which each 
of the participators in the ceremony contributes his portion.” 
In Bulgaria “during the whole week, the children amuse them- 
selves by shooting with bows and arrows, a custom which...is 
supposed, by some imaginative writers, to have referred in 
olden times to the victory obtained by the sunbeams—the 
arrows of the far-darting Apollo—over the forces of cold and 
darkness”? 

The custom of kindling bonfires on the first Sunday in Lent 
and of throwing missiles into the air prevails in many parts of 
Western Europe. In Swabia the arrows and stones are replaced 
by thin round pieces of wood. In all these cases of pagan 
survival’ the bonfires are built by boys on the crests of moun- 
tains and hills as in Macedonia. Whether the Greeks of this 
province have borrowed the pastime of stone and arrow shooting 
from their Slav neighbours or have inherited it from their own 
remote ancestors,’ it would be difficult to say. But in any 
case it is an interesting relic of bygone times. Apart from any 
symbolical or ritual significance which may or may not Jurk 
in the practice, the use of the sling and the bow by the 
Macedonian boys at play is instructive as a conspicuous 
instance of a custom outliving in the form of a game the 
serious business of which it originally was only an imitation. 
Toy bows and slings are extremely popular among boys all 
over Europe at certain times of the year, and keeping up, as 
they do, the memory of a warlike art now extinct, are regarded 
by ethnologists as sportive survivals of ancient culture, if not 
of ancient cult. The bonfires and the flea will reappear in 
connection with the Midsummer festivities. 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 210. 

2 J. б. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. п. pp. 288 foll. 

3 In ancient times the Kaunians in Asia Minor, who regarded themselves as 
being of Cretan origin, used to turn out armed, ‘‘hitting the air with their 
spears and saying that they were expelling the foreign gods.” Hdt. т. 172. 

4 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 73. 
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In the evening of Cheese-Sunday it is the custom for the 
younger members of the community to call on their elder 
relatives, godfathers and godmothers, in order to beg forgiveness 
for their trespasses and beseech their blessing. Women, for some 
reason or other, take with them a cake, an orange or a lemon 
as a propitiatory offering to those on whom they call. The sym- 
bolic meaning of these gifts, if they ever had one, has long since 
gone the way of all tradition. It may be worth while, however, 
to recall that this amiable act of duty was once in vogue among 
our own folk also. On the mid Sunday of Lent it was the 
custom to go a-mothering, that is to pay a formal visit to one’s 
parents, especially the female one, and to take to them some 
slight gift, such as a cake or a trinket. Whence the day itself 
was named Mothering Sunday. The similarity between the 
old English and the modern Macedonian practice is well 
illustrated by Herrick’s lines to Dianeme: 


Пе to thee a simnell? bring, 
'Саїпз& thou go’st a-mothering ; 

So that, when she blesseth thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me.? 


The analogy extends to the festivity peculiar to the day. 
At supper-time a tripod is set near the hearth, or in the middle 
of the room, and upon it is placed a wooden or copper tray 
(cwi). Round the table thus extemporized sit the members 
of the family cross-legged, with the chief of the household at 
the head. The repast is as sumptuous as befits the eve of a 
long fast, and a cake forms one of the most conspicuous items 
on the menu. Before they commence eating the younger 
members of the family kneel to their elders (xavovv or BSatovv 
peravora) and obtain absolution, after which performance the 
banquet begins. 

When the plates are removed there follows an amusing game 
called ‘Gaping’ (хаска) and corresponding to our Christmas 
game of Bob-cherry or Bobbing Apple. A long thread is tied 


1 The Book of Days, vol. 1. p. 336. 
2 i.q. Lent-Cake. 
3 Hesperides 685. 
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to the end of a stick, and from it is suspended a bit of con- 
fectionery (vad Pas), or a boiled egg. The person that holds it 
bobs it towards the others who sit in a ring, with their mouths 
wide open, trying to catch the morsel by turns. Their struggles 
and failures naturally cause much jollity and the game soon 
gets exciting. This amusement is succeeded by songs sung 
round the table and sometimes by dancing. 

A quaint superstition attached to the proceedings of this 
evening deserves mention. If anyone of those present happens 
to sneeze, it is imperative that he should tear a bit off the front 
of his shirt, in order to ward off evil influences. 


Кабар? `Вдорада. 


The days that follow form a sharp contrast to this feast. 
With Monday begins Cleaning-Week (Кабар?) '`Вдоџада), a 
period of purification both of body and of soul. The cooking 
utensils are washed and polished with a vast deal of bustle and 
noise; the floors are scrubbed, all traces of the preceding 
rejoicings are scrupulously effaced, and the peasant household 
assumes an unwonted look of puritanical austerity. The gloom 
is deepened by the total abstention from meat and drink, 
which is attempted by many and accomplished by a few during 
the first three days of the week. This period of rigid and 
uncompromising fast, called 'T'o£uepo, is concluded on Wednesday 
evening. Then a truly lenten pie of boiled cabbages and 
pounded walnuts, called Tpsmepornrra, is solemnly eaten and, 
undoubtedly, relished by those who succeeded in going through 
the three days’ starvation. 

In some places, however, the sanctimonious misery of this 
week is disturbed by certain feeble reflections of the festivities 
which went before. These spectral revivals of gaiety in various 
districts take various forms, and as a rule are confined to 
Monday. At Salonica, for instance, on the Кабар!) Aevrépa a 
band of youths dressed in kilts, so as to represent brigands, but 
wearing their masks on the back of their heads, are allowed by 
the police to play at highwaymen. They parade the streets, 
with a roasted lamb, stuck on the top of a pole, at the head of 
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the procession, singing Klephtic songs, and when they have 
reached the open country, they seize a point of vantage, hold 
up all carriages that happen to pass by, and extort from the not 
unwilling passengers a tribute of money. Then they adjourn 
to a meadow where they eat, drink, sing, and make merry. 
The proceedings bear a close resemblance to the ‘Montem’ 
festivity once popular at Eton." 

At Serres and Melenik the people repair to picnics in the 
country. In the latter place the usual resort is a hill crowned 
by an old monastery. The natives in describing the festival 
told me that “they went to pull out the serpent" (và Bydaħovv 
тд фє18:)—пож a mere and all but meaningless phrase, but 
possibly a survival of a belief akin to the Highland superstition 
that *a week previous to St Bridget's Day the serpents are 
obliged to leave their holes under ground." The date of this 
Western feast (Ist Feb. o.s.) corresponds roughly with the 
time in which Lent usually begins. The evidence which we 
possess does not warrant the assumption that the practice has 
any connection with ophiolatry. Yet it seems to point to some 
symbolic meaning of new life derived from the serpent's annual 
“renewal by casting its old slough."*. 

At Sochos, again, during this week they have masquerades. 
Youths dressed in fustanellas execute military dances with 
swords; others array themselves in goat-skins, covering head 
and face beneath a conical cap (каћтаки) decorated with flowers 
and tassels, while strings of monstrous bells dangle from their 
waists. Thus formidably adorned they stop the damsels in the 
Street, examining their head-gear for coins and abstracting as 
many as they can find. They also lie in wait round the corners 
and try to frighten the unwary passer-by into liberality. Finally 
they betake themselves to the open space in the middle of 
the village, reserved for dancing (wecoy@pr), and there they 
make merry on the proceeds of their sportive robbery. 


! For a very interesting account of this festival see The Book of Days, 
vol. п. p. 665. 

? J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 225. 

3 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. п. p. 241. 
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Tod Aatapov. 


The Feast of Lazarus is also in some districts made the 
occasion of song and rejoicing. At Nigrita, for example, on 
that day girls and boys go about the streets singing and dancing 
and collecting presents—a form of begging known to the 
ancients by the name of Фуєрид<, and to our own peasants as 
going a-corning, gooding, and so forth. The dancers are called 
Aafapivas, and their songs Aafapiava or Лаќаридтіка (sc. 
TparyovO0.a). Most of these compositions have been handed 
down from mother to daughter for ages, and unfortunately 
have suffered much in transmission. I give below some of the 
least mutilated fragments which I was enabled to pick up. 
As the reader will see, the subject of the song is for the most 
part adapted to the circumstances of the person to whom it is 
addressed. 


Y. 
To a damsel betrothed. 


Ilàs waif’ ó Тодркоѕ T Moyo к) о Фраукоѕ Tò кара 
"Ero maifer к ёра vevovraucos дё THY кайм}> йтФуе!. 
"E та yovata Tyv Émoipve, 's та дата THY фихоўсє, 

"У та paria, 's Tà patopudAda кў àvdpeca ° Tà фридіа. 
* As the Turk dallies with his steed and the Frank with his ship, 
Even so dallies a youth with his fair one. 


He will take her on his knees and kiss her on the eyes, 
On the eyes, on the eyelids, and between the eyebrows." 


if. 
To a love-lorn youth. 


Ket ‘am ayaras, \e8évTn ш, otele yupewe, 
Sreine Tijv adephy cov mpokevntiaca. 

Ky dv 8€ cov dHcouv, там с?рє povayós. 
'AvéBa 's тб ттүадг кт) apyoráßnoe, 

Nà palwytodv koméNXaus 6X0 ёшорфаиѕ, 
Napl кай кєйт тод Oes, Keivn "m ayaTas. 
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Кл” тәр, XeBévrg ш, kXéd? тт, к\р" т> тёрёа, 
Sup туи "s rà KopBovrdyia; ° Tà Yà Bovvd, 
Ke? той XaXoüv т dgBóvia каї T йура поућа. 
* Where thy love dwells, my brave youth, thither send and ask. 
Send thy sister as a match-maker. 
And if they give her not to thee, go thyself. 
Go up to the fountain and set to wooing, 
That maidens passing fair may be gathered there, 
That amongst them may also come she whom thou lovest. 
Then carry her off, my brave youth, carry her off, carry off the pretty 
partridge, 
Take her to the hills, to the high mountain-peaks, 
Where the nightingales and the wild birds sing.” 


ш. 
То a newly-married woman. 


Bovfoddsa? ш, ті tpaveverar kai aépvew TO кашар: ; 
Tò môs và uiv Tpavevopar Kal cépvo TÒ кашар; 
"Eyó yw йутра Bacthed kai meÜepóv афёртт, 
Kai тебєрд Bacittooa каї yò Зас:хотойў\ха. 

** My dear little bride, wherefore dost thou draw thyself up, and hold 
thy head high ?’ 

‘How can I but draw myself up and hold my head high? 


I have a king for a husband and a lord for a father-in-law, 
My mother-in-law is a queen, and a princess I.” 


IV. 
To a young mother. 


Мара °т° cé yapoe 6 Beds та биб repicrepovdza, 
Mava ш, va та тєрк@мўз Kúpio w vd tov боёаЁл$, 
Nà хаірпсаг 's TÒ yapo TNS, V adddakys `$ Ti) хара TNS- 
Na 0195 к) mò Tov корфо Tys Tepdixia va yupitour, 
Пердікга, Хрисотєрдгка, хритё padaparéena. 


1 This word is new to me, but I take it to be a synonym of kopPoBovria, 
‘hill-tops.’ 

2 A synonym of the dim. vugoiéa, ‘a dear little bride,’ from the Bulgarian 
bozia, * bride.’ 


А. F. 3 
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“Mother to whom God has given this pair of tender dovelets, 
Mother dear, pray for them and praise the Lord for them. 
Mayest thou rejoice at her marriage, dress for her wedding ; 
Mayest thou witness a flock of young partridges encircling her bosom, 
Young partridges, golden partridges, partridges of purest gold.” 


ye s 
The enterprising lover. 


“Evas Xefévrns kai vreMjs xai ‘va "Ero maddAnKape 
Mè rais uaxaípaus mep aret, тђ ура фо{Зєрї єһ* 
Ty хора ёфоВёриќє кай tos Котќаџтасђдєѕ 
“Га 80 w тє т) Каћойда pov, yid 80 w тє TH каћа} pov, 
Ма фиасо oritta Terporà kal ткахаы pappapéviats. 
Ма фкасо Kai т áXQvi pov ’s THY акра TH баћасса. 
Ма xockivitoe páXapa và тёфт' papyapitape, 
Ky °тд rà коскиісрата va div тӯѕ Aatapivass.” 
“А brave youth, a noble gallant lad, 
Is strolling armed with knives and threatening the village ; 
He threatened the village and its notables thus: 
“Come, give my fair love to me, come give up my fair one, 
That I may build a stone palace with marble stairs, 
That I may build my threshing-floor on the shore of the sea, 


To sift gold, and let pearls drop beneath, 
And of the siftings give a share to theyMaids of Lazarus. 


2» 


At Liakkovikia the same custom prevails on the morning 
of Palm Sunday (Кургак) tov Baiwv). As the congregation 
streams out of church, the girls of the village form parties 
of threes and fours and, each holding a gold-embroidered 
handkerchief or two, go about singing outside each house 
songs appropriate to the age and condition of the occupants. 
The carol is accompanied by more or less elegant contortions 
of the body and vigorous wavings of the handkerchiefs The 
songstresses are known as Вайттра or ‘Palm Maids’ and 
their carols as Baérua.! 


1 A. A. T'ovolov, ‘H катӣ rò Паууашо» Хора, p. 45. 
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Holy Week (Meyadn `Вдоџада.. 


Holy Thursday (MeydéAn Пєфтт). In some districts on 
this day, as well as on Lady Day (March 25th), the people 
are in the habit of hanging from the balconies and the windows 
of their houses red kerchiefs or sashes. On this day also the 
Paschal eggs are dyed. The peasant mother takes the first 
coloured egg and with it crosses (8:agtavpéver) her child's face 
and neck, saying: Коккшо odv T ай‹уб, kal уєрд adv TH srérpa, 
that is, “ Mayest thou grow red as is this egg, and strong as a 
stone.” This egg is then placed near the icon of the Panaghia 
and is left there until the following year, when a new one takes 
its place. The red colour of the Easter eggs and of the kerchiefs 
mentioned above is explained by folklorists as referring to the 
brightness of spring. On this day they also make a kind. of 
cakes, called from their shape “turtle-doves” (Sexoyrodpais), 
with a clove or a grain of pepper doing duty as an eye. 

Good Friday (Meyáxm Ilapacxevy). On this day the 
peasants eschew all kinds of food prepared with vinegar, 
because, they say, it was on this day that the Jews moistened 
our Lord’s lips with vinegar. 

Holy Saturday (Meyáxo ХаВВато). They are careful not 
to wash their heads, lest their hair should turn grey. 

Easter Sunday (Пасха, Патхама, or Лаџтрі), “ Bright ”). 
This last name corresponds to the Russian Svyetlaya and may 
be compared with our own Easter,! both of which appellations 
suggest brightness. The Resurrection is celebrated twice. 
First at a midnight mass on the eve (Прото `Ауастасіѕ), and 
again about mid-day on Easter Day (Aevrépa 'Avderaous). 
The first is also called KaXós Adyos, or the “Good Word." 
The gospel for the day is read out in the churchyard beneath the 
star-bespangled sky and is immediately followed by the hymn 
beginning with the words “Christ is risen” (Xpiords avéorn), 
in which the whole congregation joins. The announcement 

T 1 A.-Sax. Eástre, O.H.G. Ostará, & goddess of light or spring, in honour of 
whom a festival was celebrated in April, whence this month was called Easter- 
mónáth. Dr Annandale's Diot. s.v. 


3—2 
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of the “good word” is greeted with loud peals of fire-arms 
and with the sound of bells or the wood gongs (сђўрартра) still 
in use in some parts of the country. In the midst of this uproar 
the priest holds up a lighted candle and calls on the congregation 
to “ Come and receive light" (Aedre XaBere das). The faithful 
obey the summons with great alacrity. There is an onrush at 
the priest, and those who get near him first kindle their candles 
at the very fountain-head of light; the less fortunate, or less 
muscular, ones have to be content with illumination at second 
hand. But the result from a purely aesthetic point of view is 
the same. The dark night is suddenly lighted up with hundreds 
of small flickering flames, trembling in the hands of people 
anxious to escape from the fire-arms, squibs, and crackers, which 
boom and hiss in dangerous proximity all round them. 

On the tapers secured at the cost of so much exertion, not 
unattended by some risk to life and limb, is set a propor- 
tionally high value. The miraculous powers attributed to 
these Easter tapers may be compared to those which were 
ascribed to the Candlemas candles in Catholic times in 
England? The women, on their return from church, use 
these tapers for the purpose of burning the bugs, in the pious 
hope that they will thus get rid of them for ever—a custom 
which agrees well with the extermination of fleas: the avowed 
object of the Macedonian bonfires. 

The ceremony of “receiving light" is, of course, symbolical, 
and true believers entertain no doubt that the light is the light 
of Christ. Sceptical students, however, have long since arrived 
at the conclusion that here again we are confronted by a survival 
of paganism : that the “new light” is only a cousin german to 
the “new fire” and to the bonfires, customary at this time of 
year in many widely severed lands, and that the real remote 


1 So far as my own experience goes, I am unable to confirm Mr Frazer's 
impious suspicion “ that the matches which bear the name of Lucifer have some 
share in the sudden illumination” (The Golden Bough, vol. тп. p. 247). The 
people are too unenlightened to venture on such illicit methods of illumination, 
and far too economical to waste a match, when there are so many candles 
burning close at hand. 

2 For some verses setting forth these wonderful virtues see The Book of 
Days, vol. 1. p. 213. 
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meaning of all these kindlings is to procure heat and sunshine 
for the crops by means of magical ceremonies!—the destruction 
of noxious vermin being a later development. The keeping of 
the fire alive throughout the Paschal Week, which is the 
practice in several parts of Macedonia, forms another proof 
of the underlying notion. To make the case stronger, in some 
districts of the country until quite recently the people indulged 
in the annual cremation of a straw ‘Judas’—an effigy which 
finds its counterpart in many quarters and which is interpreted 
as a representative of the old tree-spirit or spirit of vegetation.? 
To return to the service. 

The congregation having lighted their tapers turn towards 
the church and find the doors closed. "They knock upon them 
chanting in chorus: “Lift the gates, O ye rulers of ours, and 
ye eternal gates be lifted; for there will enter Christ, the King 
of glory!” To this a voice from within answers: “Who is this 
King of glory ?" "Those without reply: * He is a Lord strong 
and powerful. He is a Lord mighty in war!"? Thereupon 
the doors are thrown open, and the congregation troop into the 
building, where the service is resumed. 

The words “Christ is risen” are the signal for breaking the 
long fast of Lent, and many take to church a red egg and 
a bun which, as soon as the words are uttered, they devour 
with pardonable eagerness. After service the peasant mothers 
secretly place under their children's pillows red eggs, and 
when the little ones wake in the morning, they are told 
that this is a present brought in the dead of night by 
Paschalia, a female personification of Easter, just as English 
children believe, or used to believe, that the stocking which 


1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. тп. pp. 245 foll. 

2 Ib, p. 314. The custom still survives in a vigorous form at Therapia, the 
fashionable summer resort of Constantinople. The natives of that suburb are 
in the habit of burning on Good Friday a number of ‘ Jews’ made of cast-off 
clothes stuffed with straw. The Daily Chronicle of May 2, 1902, contains a 
graphic description of the custom by its Constantinople correspondent. 

3 "A pare modas ol dpxovres judy kal ётёрбттє móNat aldbviat, єіс\єйсєтси yap б 
Baoireds тїз дб тз Xpwrós." “Tis ойто б Bactdeds rijs 06£gs5" — '* Кйро$ xparacds 
kal duvarbs, Kópios loxupds év то\ёшр.” А. А. Гоџсіоџ, “Н ката тд IIá^yyatoy Хора, 
p. 45. 
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is hung from the bedpost on Christmas Eve is filled by Santa 
Claus. 

To the second service, which takes place in the day-time, 
the people go with lighted tapers, and when it is over, the 
congregation embrace, forgiving and forgetting mutual offences, 
and salute each other with the formula: “Christ is risen,” 
to which the answer is “He is risen indeed!" (`А%М№0%ѕ 
avéorn), and this continues to be the regular form of greeting 
until Ascension Day. The Easter feast lasts three days, during 
which visits are exchanged, the visitors being presented with 
a red egg. The piece de résistance of the Easter banquet is 
a lamb roasted whole (тфаутар). Indeed so indispensable 
is this item, that it has given rise to a proverb, Пасуама& 
xopis ари) де yéverat, “ Easter without a lamb is a thing that 
cannot be,” applied to those whose ambition exceeds their 
means. 

On Easter Tuesday the people resort to the open country, 
where the girls dance and the youths amuse themselves by 
shooting at the mark (onpdsdc), wrestling (таХагна)), jumping 
(zydnua), running (трё& до), the throwing of heavy stones 
(Bíxvovv тту тетра) and similar sports, all possible successors 
to the old Greek games. 

A favourite song at Easter is one beginning as follows: 


°Нрдє rò Méya XáBBaro, ñp? ù Meyarn Пёфтту 
ә 5 е А) ^ * \ \ у 
Нрбє к ù Лаштрокоріакт) иё Tov Kado тб» Royo. 
“Н рау àXXdfew tov оу к 4 адєрфу rov Cover, 
Tov Sov тб xpvaotoóvapo, ypvaó uaXapaTévuo. 
Kal xívgcav kai патра» và wav và peradaBovv. 


* Holy Saturday is come and Holy Thursday too, 
The Bright Sunday is also come with the Good Word. 
A mother dresses her son and his sister girds him, 
She girds him with a gold girdle, a girdle of pure gold. 
They set out to participate in the sacrament, eto." 


The sequel is only a variant of the gruesome story published 
elsewhere. 


1 See Songs of Modern Greece, p. 184, ** The Excommunicated.” 
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In some places, as Serres, the fire is not allowed to go out 
through the Paschal Week (Аг@каилутцдо$ 6Вдошаѕ), which is 
considered as one day. 


First Sunday after Easter, or St Thomas’s Day (rod Owpâ). 


This Sunday is also celebrated with great éclat. After 
morning service the villagers go out to an open space where 
the sports are to be held. At Nigrita the favourite spot is on 
the sloping banks of a watercourse (Ad«xos) To that place 
may early in the forenoon be seen repairing a miscellaneous 
crowd of country folk in festive mood and attire. A group 
of some twenty or thirty maids, with snow-white kerchiefs 
over their heads, leads the procession, singing various songs, 
among which the following is perhaps the most popular : 


“Н Mapovéid "Кашфттта Acutépa pépa кїтсє 

Nà ran yà 'onuóxepa, 'onpóxopa, TaToxopa, 

Kai oxemapvià 8и édaye, pov’ "Adye T ápryvpó тсаті, 
Kal кройє pià kal кройєг буд, кай xpover трєў Kal тётсарєс, 
Kai тётє т donuoyoua kai скётасє T) Mapovdid. 
Wir) АаМттаъ éf'yate, “Naritoa p, скісє тй Bovva, 
Na más '« rjj pava p pývupa, và povearion THs а?ћаїѕ, 
Na orpóc' Tov kapoXá......... 
“Maroudia, a maid of Achinos,! set out on a Monday 

To go for silver-earth, flooring-earth.? 

She took not a common spade, but took a silver spade. 

She strikes once, she strikes twice, she strikes three and four times, 
And there fell the silver-earth and covered up Maroudia. 

‘She sent forth a shrill ery: ‘My voice, rend the mountains 

And carry to my mother a message to sweep the courts clean, 

To spread the carpet.......... > 


The song is not of a very high order as poetry, yet it is 
interesting as referring to an everyday occupation of the 
women of the district. 


1 A village close to the lake of the same name not far from Nigrita. 
2 A kind of hard earth with which the inhabitants smear the floors of their 
cottages. 
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Having reached the rendezvous, the damsels disperse and 
pick from the stones in the torrent-bed a kind of moss locally 
known as payó, and with it they dye their finger-tips and 
palms. In this excursion they are usually escorted by a 
cavalcade of young men, and, while they are busy embellishing 
their hands, their cavaliers run races. In the meantime the 
sports are in full swing. The prizes given to the winners vary 
according to the different events. Thus, for instance, the 
winner at running gets a lamb or a kid. He slings it across 
his shoulders and, preceded by an ear-rending band of drums 
(vtaovAca) and pipes (fovpvades), leads the crowd away; the 
damsels follow dancing and singing. This event comes off in 
the morning. After lunch take place wrestling matches, the 
combatants being stripped to the waist. The prize for this 
event is likewise a lamb or kid, and the victor is greeted with 
loud rolling of drums, shrill screaming of pipes, firing of pistols 
and flint-locks, and promiscuous shouting and cheering from 
the crowd. These somewhat discordant noises gradually sub- 
side into song, and dancing ensues. 

This is only a local festival, but on the 2nd of May, I was 
told, there are held international games in which join wrestlers 
from as far as Sirpa, a village fifteen minutes’ walk from 
Nigrita. The prizes on that occasion are on a proportionally 
larger scale, a bull or an ox being awarded to the first winner, 
and a ‘yearling goat’ (дәумФрь) to the second best. 


The Feast of Rousa. 


On the feast of Mid-Pentecost (Mecorevryxoaty), that 
is on the twenty-fifth day after Easter, occurs a ceremony 
which has for its object the warding off of scarlatina (кок- 
xuitoa). At Melenik it is called Rousa or Rosa, a designation 
which some of the natives derive from the crimson colour of 
the eruption, accompanying the fever; but which may possibly 
be a remnant of the old Roman Rosalia or Feast of the Roses. 
Before entering upon a description of the rite as performed 
at the present day in Macedonia, it will be well to glance 
at the history of the festival in some other parts of the Greek 
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world. The name of the Roman festival (Poveda) is pre- 
served among the peasants of the Peloponnesus, though it is 
no longer applied to a feast of roses. It is the common 
designation of a Feast of the Dead held on the Saturday 
before Whit-Sunday. This transference of the name, according 
to some authorities! points to a closer relation of the modern 
observance to the ancient Greek Feast of Flowers ("А удєстэјрга) 
—a three days’ festival of Dionysos, in the month of Anthe- 
sterion, that is about the end of February and beginning of 
March—which also was in a large measure a Feast of the 
Dead. 

Colonel Leake, writing at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, records some interesting details concerning the feast 
at Parga. “They (viz. the customs) were collected on the 
lst of May, and the seven days following, when there was a 
festival (mavnyúpt) at the expense of Venice, which was called 
the Rosalia (7 ‘Pwoadsa). On the eighth day, the “Роса- 
МмфФтаз, or keepers of the feast of Rosalia, had a sham fight 
(тАаттд» TóXeuov), of two parties dressed, one as Italians, 
the other as Turks. The latter were made prisoners and 
carried before the Proveditore, who dismissed them with a 
present. It was customary for the Proveditore on this occasion 
to pardon an exile or criminal for whom the archons might 
intercede."? 

The festival as performed at Melenik has nothing to do 
either with the dead or with customs and criminals. Its aim 
is purely sanitary, and it is exclusively confined to children 
of both sexes. The children rise betimes and assemble in a 
place fixed upon on the eve. "Three girls are deputed to go 
round to three different houses and beg at each of them a 
small quantity of flour, which they bring to the meeting-place. 
This flour is handed to a girl who must bear a name unique 
in the neighbourhood. She sifts it with a sieve which she 
holds behind her back, then kneads it and forms it into 


1 See the views of Prof. Politis summarised in Mr Rennell Rodd’s The 
Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, p. 139. 

2 Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. т. p. 524. Note II. to Ch. V. 
On Parga. 
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ring-shaped cakes (xoAovpia), which are baked in a small 
toy-oven built for the nonce. While this is doing, the rest 
of the girls and boys of the party run round to other houses 
in the neighbourhood and collect flour, butter, honey, sesame- 
oil, ete. Out of these materials the eldest among them make 
a number of little rolls, which are baked in an ordinary public 
oven, and cook other viands. When all is ready, boys and 
girls sit down to a banquet, followed by songs and dancing. 
Towards evening the party breaks up, and the children disperse 
to their several homes. 

The ring-shaped cakes, which were made by the girl of the 
unique name and baked in the specially built little oven, are 
divided among them and are hung up to dry behind a door. 
Whenever anyone of the children who participated in the féte 
is attacked by scarlatina, or any kindred disease, a piece of 
these cakes is pounded and sprinkled over the skin, which 
is previously smeared with molten sugar, honey, or sesame-oil. 
This is supposed to be an infallible cure. 

In certain other districts the rite has been simplified. The 
children go round begging flour, oil, etc, and out of these 
ingredients a pie (zrovyárca) is made in each house separately. 
The children partake of it singing. 

Though I have noticed at some length the possible con- 
nection of the festival with the Rosalia, I am inclined to 
think that the Melenikiote interpretation is most likely correct. 
In that case the Scarlet Fever is by the Macedonians personified 
under the name of 'Po?ca, or the ‘Red Woman’—a personi- 
fication highly probable in itself, and rendered especially so by 
the circumstance that the same disease is personified by the 
Persians in the shape of Al—a “blushing maid, with locks of 
flame and cheeks all гову red."* 


1 Parallel personifications of diseases will be noticed in the sequel. 
2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 295. 


CHAPTER V. 
APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE. 


THE First of April (IIp@tampiAcd) is in some parts of 
Macedonia, as in most parts of Europe, believed to authorize 
harmless fibs, and many practical jokes are played on that day 
by the Macedonian wags. 

The sheep are shorn in this month, and for days together 
the air is filled with the plaintive voices of lambs unable to 
recognize their close-cropped dams, and by the impatient 
bleatings of ewes unable to understand why their offspring 
keep aloof. The shearing of sheep is especially associated with 
the feast of St George, of which more anon. 

Weather-lore also has something to say about April: 
"Arpidrns, Máms xovrà rò Oépos, “ April and May—harvest is 
drawing near,” and ’2 тб» duaprarav т хора Tov MaiórpiXo 
xuoviter, “In the land of sinners it snows through April and 
May." 

April is also known among the peasants as ‘St George's 
Month’ (‘Ayioyewpyirns), from the feast of that saint on the 
23rd. St George is a very popular saint. Even the brigands 
regard him as their patron and, after a successful coup, they . 
generally assign a share of their booty to him, in the form of 
offerings to his church or image. It is a somewhat strange 
manifestation of piety ; yet the feelings by which it is dictated 
are no less sincere and genuine than were those which prompted 
the ancients to givé a tenth of the enemy's spoil to the god 
who had helped them to win the victory, and perhaps it is quite 
as acceptable as any Te Deum. Besides, the St George of folk 


1 For English folk-sayings concerning April weather see The Book of Days, 
vol. 1. р. 456; В. Inwards, Weather Lore, р. 28. à 
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imagination is hardly the St George of the Church. Tradition 
has invested his character with attributes and embellished his 
career with achievements which would have surprised the old 
gentleman considerably. Readers of Percy's Reliques will re- 
member the romantic ballad! in which St George is described 
as the son of an English lord, borne away in infancy by “the 
weird Lady of the woods," and all the other incidents woven 
round his attractive personality. The Macedonian peasant also 
has many a quaint story to tell of his favourite saint. 

The song given below was dictated to the writer by a 
peasant girl of Sochos. From this composition it appears that 
St George is regarded as a kind of mediaeval knight on horse- 
back, armed in the orthodox fashion, and as the bearer of gifts 
to those who are fortunate enough to win his favour. 


Tod "Ai leópym тд траүо?дг. 


“At Tewpyn каВаћ\арт 
Mè стабі kal pè коутари, 
Aos pe тб кћедак: aov 
N’ dvoífo тб pararı cov [?] 
Nà 89 ті ёуєіѕ uéca." 

* Yvrdpu, кр:барг, 

Утор! papyapitdp..” 
“Aos т) vidn кастаға 
Kai tov уаитрд карда, 
Kai тт) кай pas тєбєра 
“Олбуруиса шауттћ\ала, 

Kal ra maidia kovrUMa." 


I. Ballad of St George. 


“St George, knight of the sword and spear, 
Give me thy little key that I may open thy little eye, [7] 
And see what thou carriest within.” 

“Wheat and barley, and grains of pearl.” 

“Give to the bride chestnuts and to the groom walnuts, 
To our dear mother-in-law kerchiefs of pure gold, 
And to the children pencils.” 


1 The Birth of St George. 
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In another ballad sung, like the above, on the saint’s feast, 
St George plays rather an unchivalrous réle. I will give here 
only the translation, as the text, which I took down at Nigrita, 
is merely a variant of a song already published in Passow’s 
collection (No. 587): 


II. Ballad of St George. 


“A young Turk, the king’s own grandson, falls in love with 
a Christian maid and wishes to make her his. Не desires her ; 
but she desires him not. She runs away, placing hills and 
mountains between her pursuer and herself. In the way 
which she goes, she finds St George sitting at a deserted little 
chapel. 

‘My lord St George, great be thy name! I beseech thee hide 
me this instant. Oh save me from the hands of the Turk !’ 

The marble walls were rent asunder, and the maid entered. 

At that very moment, lo! the Turk arrived before St 
George. ‘My lord St George, great be thy name! The maid 
whom thou keepest here, 1 beseech thee give her to me. I 
will bring thee cartloads of candles, cartloads of frankincense, 


1 On comparing my version with Passow’s again I find that the former, 
though by no means perfect, is not only fuller than Passow’s but presents so 
many points of difference that it may be worth while to insert it: 


"Eva puxpd "lovpkómovXo, ToU Вас№ей ёүүби, 

Mca ‘PwpyorodN dydrnoe kal 0€Net vá TN Tápy. 

Th Өе, бё rov Gérer. 

Tlalpve: rà ópy ӧитростӣ kal rà Bowà rò тісо. 

'Z rò Opóuo ӧто? mdawe, 's тд дрбџо тоў maalver, 
Bolox’ тд» “АТ Teapyn kábovvrav сё mà 'ртдокк\лтоўба.* 
‘At Tewpy åpévrn ш, meyddo rGOvouá cov, 

Айт? Thy wpa xpt we џє °т rà Тойркіка ra xépia.” 

Tà pappapa palornkay K т} Kbpy pralve pésa. 

Nà кї ó Тодркоѕ трбфтасє pmpoora 's róv "Ai Tewpyn* 
“Ar Tewpy ddévrn ш, peyddo тд>оц@ cov, 

Айт? тў корт} "móxeis 80, 0£No va ué тт боесу. 

Oa pép арбй TÒ кері, audi тд Өошар& 

Kal ’s rà BovBaXoróuapa 00 коиВаћ тд Add, 

'Z rh піст: cov 00 Вафтістд kal Tewpyn тона pov.” 
Ta papyapa patornxay x ù Kbpn Byñke дё. 

Th ‘rip ò Тодркоѕ x’ épvye. 
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and oil will I bring thee in big buffalo-skins. I will also be 
christened into thy faith, and my name shall be George.’ 
The marble walls were rent asunder, and the’ maid came 
forth. The Turk seized her and sped away.” 
The poet does not say whether the young Turk fulfilled his 
vow; but one would not be sorry to hear that he did not. 


May. 


Sicker this morrow, no longer ago, 

I saw a shoal of shepheards outgo 

With singing, and shouting, and jolly cheer. 
Shepheard’s Calender. 


The First of May (IIperopaid) is spent “in dance and song 
and game and jest.” Parties are formed “to fetchen home 
May” (và viácovv тӧу Man) and go to picnic in the plains 
and meadows. The youths weave wreaths of wild flowers and 
of sprays of the fragrant tree called after the day Protomaia, 
and hang them outside the doors of their sweethearts, accord- 
ing to the common European custom which is explained by 
folklorists as due to the belief in the fertilising power of the 
tree-spirit Similar garlands adorn the lintels, beams, and 
windows of each cottage and are allowed to remain there until 
they are quite dry, when they are burnt.? 

One of the flowers gathered on this day is picked out by 
the girls for purposes of divination on the subject which is 
uppermost in maids’ minds the world over. This privileged 
blossom is the humble daisy, in Macedonia called pappas. 
They pluck its white petals one by one, repeating the familiar 
* He loves me; he loves me not” (M? дуатӣ, 6é џи dryamá)? 
Some of these blossoms are dried, to be used in winter as 
medicine against coughs. 


1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. 1. р. 195. 

2 Cp. G. Georgeakis et Léon Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 301. 

3 A. A. Tovctov, “Н xarà rò Idyyaov Хора’ p. 46. Cp. Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. pp. 44, 45. 
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Among the many songs sung on this occasion the following 
is a great favourite: 

Тора v б Mans к 7 "Арогё,, 

Тора тд каћокаїри, 

Тора кў) б Éévos Во\єтаг 

"E Tov тото Tov va тат. 
“Now is May and Spring, 

Now is the fine weather, 

Now the stranger bethinks himself 

To return to his native land.” 

To these simple verses the country girls will dance for 
hours, repeating them again and again. 

Another song, which I heard at Melenik, impressed me with 
its simple sentimentality. An enthusiast might even venture 
to claim for it a place beside Anacreon’s sweet ode, beginning 
with the words X) uév ФА yersdar. ' 


Хєїмбоьакь pov *yXvk0, 
Bacavapévos modpart "yo, 

*Q, yAvKo pou yersdout, 

Ts yAuKetds adyhs movi, 
Tlepuxar® oe тётаёє, 

Zópe к) addod kai Eétake: 
"Ox 0áp0r Kal TÒ тоум pov, 
Na u акойсу Th фору) pov; 
“Tlovcav, тоом W, тбсоу калро, 
Zè картєродо сй» Tov TpEedro;” 
*"Hyuav 's rà ӧрт, 's тй Bouvd, 
Méca ° rà kpojeTaXXa vepá. 
"Huav pésa 's ths дросӣдте, 
"У тод Maiod тӯѕ mpaciwdábgs." 
“My sweet little swallow, 

See how wretched I am, 

O my dear swallow, 

Sweet Morn’s nightingale, 

I pray thee fly, 

Go abroad and ask : 

Oh will my own bird ever come, 
Will she ever listen to my voice? 
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‘Where wert thou, my own bird, this long while, 
And I waiting for thee like one demented ?? 

‘T dwelt in the mountains and in the hills, 
Amidst the crystal springs. 

I dwelt amidst the cooling dews, 

In May’s green plantations." 


A third ballad, dealing with the balmy beauties of May, 
was dictated to me by a native of the isle of Thasos: 


"Eva vovAi ÜaXacciwó к ёра тоу) Bovwijoto: 

Davater тд баћассіид каї Xéeu тб Bovvyaco: 

“Ti ue $ovátew, Вр abdepdé, каї ti pe wapayyédvers ;" 

“Supe, woudl w, `$ Tov тбто pov, сурє ’s т) yuvaled pov.” 

“Te xaptep® tiv "Avork, тди Mán, тд кахокайр:, 

Nå џтоуитоокійсооу тё Rouva, và cxi@cov та Маукабаа, 

Na Вуоду oi BXayou!’s ta Bovva, к ý BXáxgs 's Ta AayKdd.a, 

Na mapo tò Tovjéki uov và By® và kuvnyjoo, 

Kai vatpw T)v ауатт pov vá T9 yXvkoduMjoo." 

“There was a bird of the sea and a bird of the hills. 

The bird of the sea calls, and the bird of the hills replies : 

‘Wherefore dost thou call me, O brother, what is thy command ?’ 

‘Go, my dear bird, to my native land, go to my wife.’ 

*I am waiting for Spring, for May, for the fine weather, 

For the mountains to burst into bud, for the forests to grow shady, 

For the shepherds to come forth on the hills, and the shepherdesses 
into the woods, 

That I may take my musket and go forth a-hunting, 

That I may find my beloved and give her a sweet kiss." 


It will be noticed that the conventional metaphor of the 
birds is dropped towards the end of the song, and the speaker 
resumes his human character and tastes." 

As an instance of the perfect abandon, which characterizes 
the May Day festivities of the modern Greeks, may be mentioned 
a custom which until quite recently prevailed in the island of 


1 BAdxoe and BAdxzs, ‘ shepherds’ and ‘shepherdesses.’ The name Wallach 
is commonly applied to all people leading a pastoral life, whether of Wallachian 
nationality or not, and points to the nomadic character of this mysterious 
tribe. 

2 For English May-Songs ancient and modern, see The Book of Days, 
vol. т. p. 546. 
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Syra in the Aegean. In the evening of that day the women 
used to go down to the shore en masse and wash their feet 
in the sea. Crowds of admiring males witnessed {һе per- 
formance, which was accompanied by much laughter and 
good-humoured horse-play. The custom may have originated 
in some solemn ceremony of propitiation of the sea-nymphs, if 
not of Aphrodite herself. The May festivities all over Europe 
are permeated with symbolical allusions to fertility, and such 
an appeal to the spirits of the water would: harmonize well 
with the analogous appeals to the tree-spirits, exemplified by 
the wreaths already mentioned. The divinings by the flower 
petals are also obviously connected with a similar idea. 

There are several saws expressing popular opinion on the 
character of this month: ‘О Mans éyeu т’ д»ода кт} Ampirns 
та Aovdovdia, “ May enjoys the fame, but April brings forth 
the flowers." Weather-lore pronounces: Mans &8pexos, xpovia 
evTuyiopévn, “ A rainless May portends a prosperous year." The 
serenity of May is, however, occasionally disturbed by hail- 
storms. The folk muse turns this untoward circumstance to 
account : 


‘Avra °трєтє Sev EBpexe, Tov Man yaralaver. 
“When it should it did not even rain; in May it hails,” 


a proverb applied to those who display inopportune energy or 
liberality. 
An equivalent to our saying: 


Change not a clout 
Till May be out,? 


is offered by the Macedonian commandment: Мз» Earadpovns 
тд корші o ёсоу ó “Edupros eivar aompicpévos, “Do not 
lighten your body so long as Mount Olympus is clad in white,” 
an advice the prosaic import of which is redeemed by the poetic. 
form of the expression. 


1 This especially applies to the vines, v. infra September. 
? For a variety of saws concerning! May see R. Inwards, Weather Lore, 
pp. 31 foll. 
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June. 


This month is known as the ‘Harvester’ (Өєристуѕ), 
because harvest begins during it. In fact, it is the beginning 
of the busiest time in the peasant’s year, and the folk poet 
may well complain : 

'Ат' тд Üépo ós THs nais 
Aév ато\ейтоу> т) 8ovXetats. 


“From harvest till the olive's press'd 
In life there is but little rest." 

Nevertheless, this month enjoys the distinction of including 
the very crown of Midsummer festivals. On the 24th of June 
is celebrated the feast of the Nativity of St John the Baptist 
or, as he is termed in the Calendar of the Greek Church, the 
Precursor (O Продроџоѕ), and popularly known as St John of 
the Divination ("Ai Гаррос тод KAndova), à name derived from 
one of the many methods of fortune-telling which constitutes 
the principal feature of the festival. 

On the eve (dvýuepa) of the feast parties of village maidens 
are in the habit of gathering together in a purposely darkened 
room, with a mirror. Having thus “taken darkness for an 
ally,” they all look into the magic mirror by turns. Those 
who are to marry within the year see, or fancy that they see, 
the future husband’s face in the glass—peeping over their 
shoulders, as it were. The less fortunate, or less imaginative, 
ones are compelled to possess their souls in patience till 
next year. 

Another form of the same practice is the following: each 
maid separately takes a looking-glass into her bedroom and 
after having undressed stands in front of it, uttering this 
formula: 

Ila(pvo tov кадрёфтт xai tov Ged ттєрїка\® 
"Отоо elvat THs TÜyms pov amoye va Tov 8:0. 
“T take up this mirror and God I beseech, 
Whosoever is to be my fate, may I see him this night." 
She then puts the glass under her pillow and tries hard to 
dream. This ceremony closely corresponds with the Hallowe'en 
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practice of the North, mentioned in Burns’s poem of that name 
(хіп). The custom for the Scotch maiden was to go alone 
to a looking-glass, holding a candle. According to some 
authorities she should eat an apple; according to others she 
should comb her hair before the glass. Then the face of her 
predestined partner would appear in the depths of the mirror. 

This superstition is related to another, not unknown to 
English school-girls of the present day. The first new moon 
in the year is made to declare to them the husband that is 
to be, and she is invoked in the following words, pronounced 
by the girl standing against a tree, with her foot on a 
stone: 

New Moon, New Moon, I hail thee 
By all the virtue in thy body, 
Grant this night that I may see 
Him who my true love is to be.? 

It is curious that the English girl's invocation should be 
more pagan in tone than the Macedonian maiden's prayer. 

The looking-glass form of divination is akin to the familiar, 
and now fashionable, crystal-gazing. It is only one of a number 
of superstitions belonging to an ancient and numerous family. 
Visions are seen on walls or in water, in mirror or the moon; 
but the object is ever the same. “Ancient and modern 
superstition...attributes the phantasms to spiritual agency," 
says Mr Andrew Lang? 

A third attempt at peering into futurity is made by means 
of water and molten lead—old spoons and forks often going 
to the pot for this purpose. A basin is filled with water and, 
while an incantation is being muttered, the molten lead is 
dropped into the vessel. 'The forms which the metal assumes 
in congealing are interpreted symbolically. If, for example, the 
lead spreads into an even surface, that is a sign that his or 
her wishes will be fulfilled without difficulty ; should, on the 
contrary, the metal shape itself into a lump or ‘mountain, 

1 Cp. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. p. 38; pp. 55 foll. 
? School Superstitions, by T. Parker Wilson, in the ‘Royal Magazine’ of 
Sept., 1901. For other versions of this appeal to the Moon see Memoirs of 


the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. pp. 117 foll. 
3 Cock-Lane and Common-Sense, рр. 69 foll. 
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it signifies that great obstacles lie in the way of his or her 
happiness, and so forth. 
An allusion to this form of divination is to be found in 
a popular love-couplet which I heard at Salonica: 
"Eva кошивт, parapa Oa ріЁо `$ тд ттуаді, 
Ма xabapéwn тб vepó, và б ® rows да дє тарт. 
“A lump of gold shall I drop into the well, 
That the water may grow clear, and I may see who my husband is to be.” 
On the same evening takes place another ceremony with a 
similar end in view. Water is drawn from a well into a jug, in 
perfect silence (800/80 or ашіћато vepó)! Into it is thrown the 
white of an egg, and then iv is left out in the open air through 
the night. The shapes which the egg assumes are examined 
on the following morning and interpreted in the same way as 
those of the lead. In Russia a parallel custom prevails on 
Christmas Eve; but, instead of lead or egg, the material used 
is molten wax. Тһе sinful professions of the ' wax-melter' 
(xnpoxvTns) and the ‘lead-melter’ (uoXvB8oxvrgs) аге not 
unknown to the islanders of the Aegean 
Of like spells we find many traces both in England and in 
Scotland. The ‘Wake of Freya’ still survives as a memory, 
if not as an actual practice) Burns in a note to Hallowe'en 
gives an interesting description of the custom as it prevailed 
in Scotland in his day, while Keats has immortalized a kindred 
superstition in his beautiful poem, The Eve of St Agnes: 
They told her how, upon St Agnes’s Eve 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 


Upon the honey’d middle of the night, 
If ceremonies due they did aright.® 


1 This water is also called áXaXov, see Ducange, Glossarium ad scriptores 
mediae et infimae Graecitatis, в. v. наттратй. 

? W. H. D. Rouse, ‘Folklore from the Southern Sporades’ in Folk-Lore, 
June, 1899, p. 152. Most of these methods of divination are common to many 
parts of the Greek Hast; see a few notes on Acgidaiporla: каї “Орко: in the 
*"E6rikóv ‘Hyepodsytov’? Maplvov П. Bperoü, Paris, 1866, pp. 219—220; G. 
Georgeakis et Léon Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 807—308. 

3 G. Borrow, Lavengro, ch. xx. аб: 

5 VI. Fora full description of this superstition see The Book of Days, уо1. т. 
р. 140. 
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Likewise Poor Robin's Almanack for 1770 tells us how 


On St Mark’s Eve, at twelve o'clock, 
The fair maid wil watch her smock, 
To find her husband in the dark, 
By praying unto Good St Mark.! 

But all the above modes of divination are in Macedonia 
eclipsed by the picturesque rite which lends to the feast of the 
Baptist its popular designation. This is the rite known 
throughout the Greek world as ó «X9ovas, and it well deserves 
a chapter to itself. It is perhaps the most interesting form of 
hydromancy which can be directly associated with the Mid- 
summer ceremonies prevalent all over Europe and regarded 
by folklorists as having for their object the promotion of 
fertility. The step from a rite of propitiation to one of divina- 
tion is buta short one. Even after the idea had been abandoned 
that the ceremonies in question operated to bring about the 
desired effect, the wish to obtain an omen as to the future of 
individuals, especially on matters matrimonial, might well have 
continued to be cherished. “It is thus that magic dwindles 
into divination."* 


“О Клдораѕ? 


In Macedonia the ceremony, or pastime—for, like most of 
these rites, it has long been shorn of its serious character*— 
1s performed as follows. 

On the eve of the day young people of both sexes,—for 
this is a social spell, ——and not unfrequently married men and 
women also, fix upon a certain spot where the performance is 
to be held. Then a child is sent round to collect from the 
members of the party different ‘tokens’ (eua), consisting 


1 Quoted in The Book of Days, vol. 1. p. 550. 

2 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. п. p. 129. 

3 Тһе name is a modernized form of the ancient к\удоу, an omen contained 
in a word, whence к\удоуі о, to give an omen, etc. The peasants, however, 
regard it as connected with the verb xdetduvw, to lock, and this opinion has 
given rise to some of the terms employed above. 

4 Indeed xA98ovas sometimes is used as a synonym for a frivolous sport, in 
which any nonsense is permissible. Hence the popular saying, ‘‘aira 's róv 
KMjbova vá та whys (or vá ra wovdnoys)” conveying pretty nearly the same 
meaning as our “tell that to the marines." 
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of rings, beads, buttons, or anything that the participators in 
the ceremony are in the habit of wearing about their persons. 
To each of these tokens is attached a flower, or a sprig of 
basil, and then they are all cast into a jug or pitcher, which 
is also crowned with flowers, especially with basil and the 
blossom of a creeping plant, resembling the honeysuckle and 
from its association with the rite called «Anéovas or St John’s 
Flower (Tod” Ai 'uávvg тд XovXo080)) In some districts a gigantic 
cucumber, or an onion, is cast in along with the tokens. The 
vessel is then carried to the fountain, the spout (covyXqváp:) of 
which is likewise decorated in a manner recalling the well- 
flowering and tap-dressing customs once popular in England? 
The maid who bears the vessel must not utter a single word, 
and if spoken to she must not answer. Having filled the pitcher, 
she carries it back in silence. A red kerchief is spread over 
its mouth and fastened round the edges with a ribbon, or a 
string, and a padlock (кАе:дорга). The last mentioned article 
seems to be due partly to the mistaken etymology of the name 
xAndovas (unless, indeed, the etymology has been suggested by 
the article), and partly no doubt to the mystic significance 
attributed by popular superstition to a lock. This part of 
the ceremony is known as the ‘locking’ (тб «Aeidwpa) and 
in some places, as Nigrita, for example, where the silence rule 
is not observed, the action is accompanied by the following 
song, sung by a chorus of maidens both on the way to the 
fountain and round it, while the pitcher is filling: 


То Кле дора 


Matervncbn, соласт), 
Гед và kXeió9covun тоди Kreldovva 


1 Cp. the plants used for purposes of divination on St John’s Day in other 
countries, such as the Ciuri di S. Giuvanni in Sicily and St John’s wort 
in Prussia. J. С. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. п. р. 129. 

2 The Book of Days, vol. 1. p. 819. 

3 On the use of locks and knots as impediments to sorcery, see J. G. Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, vol. т. pp. 400 foll. 

4 This song was taken down by a maid of Nigrita at my request. She could 
only just write and so she unconsciously reproduced in her spelling the local 
pronunciation, which I have endeavoured to retain in the above copy. 
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Mè 7° ‘Aiytavviod тоду &XelGovva. 
Iois on фіта, Tos ст тотіст (bis) 
К papdOxav тй №оу\ойдга с”; 

Гр'@ pn фоту, yp á un тотист 

Ky нарабка» rà Aovadovdia p. 
Oovuaj w, тў Ov—, т) Üvyarépa т 
"AXXovv vei và uiv T9 wons. (bis) 
Aovenvd w, ye тй» арраВфиас (bis) 
M’ évav Bovpyapou témy (bis) 

Mè ёар» тау Tà хма проВата, 

Ta tpaxocia Saparidia. 


The locking of the vessel. 


Come together, oh be ye gathered together, 
That we may lock the pitcher 
With St John’s flower. 

* Who planted thee? Who watered thee, 
And thy blossoms are faded ?” 

“An old woman planted me, an old woman watered me, 
Therefore my blossoms are faded.” 

“О Thomaé, dear Thomaé, thy daughter 
Give her not to another youth.” 

“О Doukena, dear Doukena, I have betrothed her 
To a Bulgarian gentleman, 
To the one who owns a thousand sheep, 
And three hundred heifers !” 


The pitcher, thus prepared, is exposed “to the hght of 
the stars” (s rhv adotpopeyyid, or ° тб Edotepo), or is placed 
under a rose-tree, where it remains during the night. Early 
next morning it is taken indoors and set in the corner of a 
room. In the afternoon of the festal day the young people 
assemble once more round the pitcher and proceed to ‘ unlock’ 
it, accompanying the action with a variation of the same song: 


To Eexreidmpa. 


Matovgo09, cvmdtnabn, 
Tua va £nkXei6ooovum тои Kreldovva, etc. 
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The unlocking of the vessel. 


Come together, oh be ye gathered together, ` 
That we may unlock the pitcher, etc. | 

A little boy, the most guileless-looking that can be found, 
is appointed to lift off the kerchief, which is then thrown over 
his face, and thus blindfolded (° rà тифла) he dips his right 
hand into the pitcher. While the boy is doing this, one of the 
bystanders cries out: “ Ме open the vessel May good luck 
issue forth!” (Avotyoupe Tov KAndova, và Вү? тб каХхорр ко Гу 
Then the boy draws out the first token, singing 

Tevods страд, к) av éByn, 
Nà тай 's rà Xéppas p rav Ta каћа. 
“Whose token comes forth, 
May they go to Serres and enjoy all manner of happiness.” 

The owner of this first token is cheered by the others and 
congratulated’ on his or her good luck. Then each of the 
company by turns or some one, generally an old woman well 
versed in Luck-lore, recites or improvises a couplet as each 
token is being drawn. In some districts, in lieu of couplets, 
they propound riddles? In either case the saying is considered 
as foreshadowing the future of the person to whom the token 
belongs. As may be imagined, all the predictions are not 
equally pleasing. Some of them are grotesque and sometimes 
even such as a more cultured audience would pronounce coarse. 
These give rise to many sallies of rustic wit at one another's 
expense. . 

The cucumber is drawn out last and eaten. Then the real 
broad farce begins. The tokens are flung back into the pitcher, 
and the company give free play to their sense of fun in the way 
of sayings which, when the circle is exclusively confined to 
married women, are neither meant nor meet for male ears. 
The festival generally ends with dancing and singing. 


1 For other formulae customary at the opening of the jug elsewhere, see 
Bernhard Schmidt, Lieder verschiedenen Inhalts, No. 63; Passow, Disticha, 
No. 85. І 

2 A collection of both these kinds of folk literature will be found at the end 
of the volume. 
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A performance essentially similar to the Greek «Andovas, 
though wanting in many of its picturesque details, is popular 
among the Russians, “At the Christmas festival a table is 
covered with a cloth, and on it is set a dish or bowl containing 
water. The young people drop rings or other trinkets into the 
dish, which is afterwards covered with a cloth, and then the 
Podblyudnuiya Songs commence. At the end of each song one 
of the trinkets is drawn at random, and its owner deduces an 
omen from the nature of the words which have just been sung.”? 


Bonfires. 


Another important feature of the feast are the bonfires 
(фотгаї5)° kindled on the eve. It is the custom for boys to leap 
through the flames. This is called ‘leaping the fleas’ (andoiv 
TOUS WvAXovs), that is leaping over the fire which is supposed to 
burn and exterminate these enemies to the peace of southerners. 
The same custom exists in some parts of Russia where “fires 
are lighted on St John’s night and people jump through them 
themselves, and drive their cattle through them.”* St John’s 
fires are also common throughout the Roman Catholic world 
both in Europe and in South America, and the belief prevails 
that the flames cannot hurt those who jump through them. 
They survived until very late days in Ireland. Ralston remarks 
that these festivals, bonfires, etc. connected with St John are 
“of thoroughly heathenish origin.”* The justice of this remark 
is proved by the antiquity of the custom, which certainly dates 
from pre-Christian times. We read in the Old Testament’ that 
King Manasseh “caused his children to pass through the fire 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom.” We also possess Ovid's 
testimony that the practice was popular among the ancient 
Romans: 


Certe ego transilui positas ter in ordine flammas.® 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 197. 

? At Polygyros, in the Chaleidic Peninsula, these bonfires are known as 
Tapaka vol. 

3 Ib. p. 240. 4 Ib. p. 241. 

5 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. 6 Ovid. Fast. 1v. 655. 
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In fact leaping through the flames played a prominent part in the 
festival of Pales (Palilia), held on April 21st. “Similarly at the 
time of our Christmas, bonfires were kindled by the Norsemen in 
honour of Thor and Odin, and it was an old Scotch custom to 
light ‘a Candlemas Bleeze’ on February 2, possibly connected 
with the old Italian rites of Februatio.”! Thus far the Eve? 

On the day itself in some parts of Macedonia the peasants 
are in the habit of festooning their cottages and girding their 
own waists with wreaths of the “St John’s Flower " as a charm 
against various diseases. The village maidens boil the blossoms 
and wash their hair with the elixir extracted therefrom, in the 
same hope which prompts the use of eauz toniques to their 
sisters of the West.’ 


1 G. H. Hallam’s edition of The Fasti of Ovid, note on 1v. 655. 

? For descriptions of the St John's festivities in certain islands of the Aegean, 
see W. H. D. Rouse, ‘ Folklore from the Southern Sporades’ in Folk-Lore, June 
1899, pp. 178-9; G. Georgeakis et Léon Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 
304 foll., and references to authorities for the custom in other parts of Greece. 

In England also the St John's celebrations were very popular in olden 
times, the bonfire being made out of contributions collected for the purpose. 
On the superstitious notions about St John's Eve, prevalent in England 
and Ireland, and other interesting particulars, see The Book of Days, vol. 1. 
pp. 814 foll  Frazer associates these midsummer rites with the ancient 
ceremonies the object of which was to foster the growth of vegetation, one of 
them being the Feast of Adonis, familiar to classical scholars through the 
Fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus: see The Golden Bough, vol. xx. pp. 115 foll. 

3 On ‘magic plants,’ and more especially St John's wort, culled on this day, 
see J. G. Frazer, ib. vol. п. pp. 828 foll. 


CHAPTER VI. 
JULY TO DECEMBER. 


July. 


THis month is known to the peasant as the ‘Thresher’ 
(Arwuorns, ‘AXwvrys, or “AXwvdpns), as the threshing of 
corn begins in it: 

'"AXevápus T arwviter, 
Ky Abyovoros тб Éeyopíte. 
*July threshes it; but August winnows it." 


Another popular proverb declares 


"Erot тауув TO Mwvápt 
N’ avô tov 'AXevápn. 
“Tis the wont of flax to blossom forth in July,” 
the moral of which is that it is of no use fighting against the 
laws of Nature. 
A third saying contains an allusion to the grasshopper : 
Téirtnnas ёсе, 
Mavpyn paya yudduce. 
“The grasshopper has chirped ; the black grape has begun to gleam.” 


The song of the grasshopper and the joys of the juice of the 
grape are here coupled together in a manner which Anacreon 
would have appreciated keenly. The Greek’s attitude towards 
this “melodious insect” has undergone less change than the 
name by which it is known. To the modern Hellene the grass- 
hopper’s chirping is still a “sweet prophetic strain," and, had 
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he not ceased to believe in the Tuneful Nine and their divine 
leader, he might still exclaim with the old poet: 


“The Muses love thy shrilly tone ; 
Apollo calls thee all his own.” 1 


The farmers of Macedonia out of the newly ground corn 
make a large thin cake, which they take to the village fountain 
or well. They sprinkle it with water and then distribute it 
among the bystanders, who in return wish them ‘a happy 
year.’ This cake is called * Grasshopper-Cake ' (r¢urnpoxAsxo), 
and is supposed to be a kind of offering to their favourite 
insect. The following rhymes express the insect’s satisfaction 
at the sacrifice: 


"Aovítere, Өєрібєтє kr) péva кмк kávere, 
Kal pifre то 's v? Вріс: và mác vá то mápo, 
Nà катт vá то daw рабо дё та maii pov, 
Ма пёсо và qe0ávo.* 

“Thresh and mow and make a cake for me. 

Throw it into the fount that I may go and fetch it, 


And sit and eat it with my children, 
And then lay me down and die." 


August. 


Fasting and feasting are the two scales in which the modern 
Greek's existence seems alternately to balance itself August 
begins with the Feast of the Progress of the Precious and 
Vivifying Cross (H zpóo8os той тушо кай Ёюото:од Xravpob, 
popularly known as Tod Xravpo)) Bonfires are the order of 
the evening. The boys jump over them shouting in vigorous, 


1 Anacreon’s ode, or rather the ode which passes under Anacreon’s name, to 
the Térrié, translated by Thomas Moore. Cp. ‘‘This noise was so pleasing to the 
ear of the Ancients, that their Poets are always using it as a simile for sweet 
sounds." Liddell and Scott s.v. and references. 

2 A. A. T'ovalov, ‘H xara rò Idyyacov Хора, p. 47. In America also, though 
in some parts the chirping of a ericket foretells sorrow, yet it is generally 
deemed unlucky to kil one. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
vol. vu. p. 41. In England “when crickets chirp unusually, wet is expected.” 
R. Inwards, Weather-Lore, p. 183. 
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but sadly unenlightening, terms: “Avaywore! тараҳостє! “Dig 
up! bury!" whom or what, they know not. This exclamation 
supplies the name by which the custom is known at Melenik. 
At Shatista, in Western Macedonia, the same fires are called 
Кладаріа or ‘bush-fires, and at Berat, in Albania, Trikka. 
The evening is a Meat-Feast (А токрєа), a preparation for, and 
a fortification against, a fortnight’s fast, which again in its turn 
is a prelude to the Feast of the Repose of the Virgin (H koiumots 
tis Өєотокоо, popularly Ts Havayias). Nor do these exhaust 
the list of August celebrations. On the 23rd is held the Feast 
of the Return of the Feast of the Virgin (Azrodoaus THs ёортў< 
ts Oeoróxov) or of The Holy Merciful (Tijs “Ayias "EXcovo7ns). 
This day is solemnized by much dancing and singing of the 
mournful kind common in the Hast. The mournfulness among 
the Bulgarians of Macedonia is further deepéned by the dismal 
droning of the bag-pipe—an instrument whereof the strains 
appear to delight the Bulgarian as much as the Highlander, . 
in proportion as they distress all other mortals. Again, on the 
29th, the Cutting-off of the Precious head of St John the 
Forerunner (H атотош) tis тушаѕ reparis '"lodvvov тод 
Проёродоу) is made the occasion of more abstinence. 

It is in harmony with this religious gloom that August is 
considered as the precursor of winter: 


“О Abyouotos ётаттсє s THY йкра той Xeuwdva. 
* August has set his foot on Winter’s edge." 
Маури 4 peya amo тб стафим; 
`Рахушае' 4 Kapdia той караВок)рл. 


“Has the grape grown black in the cluster ? 
The ship-captain’s heart has grown dark.” 


In this symbolical style the man learned in weather-lore 
warns his audience that summer calms are behind and winter 
storms before us. 


1 May not these words contain a hint of “the death and resurrection of 
vegetation,” which are said to be the ideas underlying the midsummer rites? It 
should be noted that rapaxdvw and dvaxdvw (or ~avaxdvw) are the terms 
commonly applied by the people to the burial and exhumation of the dead. 
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These pessimistic views are, however, contradicted by other 
authorities who declare: 


ʻO Mos той Maio)? т Айуойттоу To фєеууарг. 


* May's sun is August’s moon.” 


Some even go so far in their enthusiastic appreciation as to 
exclaim : 


Айуоистє, каћ pov piva, vácovv 800 фораїѕ tov xpovo. 


“О August, my fair month, that thou wert twice a year!” 


But this may be mere flattery. 

In any case the wise man puts his trust not in traditional 
lore but in scientific observation. A flock of wild geese flying 
inland is taken as a promise of fine weather, while rains and 
storms are prognosticated if the birds fly towards the sea The 
flight of the crane was similarly considered by the ancients a 
sign of approaching winter—vyeiuatos pnv Sevxvver ou8pnpov.” 

The first twelve days of the month are closely watched, and 
the weather which prevails on each one of them is carefully 
committed to memory; for unerring experience, assisted by a 
profound study of matters meteorological, has established the 
rule that the same kind of weather will also prevail during each 
of the succeeding twelve months. Hence these twelve days are 
designated ‘Month-Days’ (та pepounvea). In like manner in 
England it was once a common superstition that the wind which 
blew on New Year's Eve prognosticated the character of the 
ensuing twelve months: 


If New Year's Eve night-wind blow south, 
It betokeneth warmth and growth; 

If west, much milk, and fish in the sea; 

If north much cold and storm there will be ; 


and so forth, in Hone's venerable verse. 


1 Op. the English omens taken from the flight of geese. R. Inwards, 
Weather-Lore, p. 160. 

? Hes. W. and D. 450. 

3 Or have we here a survival of the classical iepouývia (rá, Thuc. v. 54) ‘the 
holy days of the month’? 
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The jackdaw is the typical bird of this month : 
Кабє mpapa 's тд» kaipó Tov кл) б Kodovds Tov Ajb*yovaro. 


* Everything in due season, and the jackdaw in August.” 


The Drymiais. 


The first three days of August, like the corresponding days 
in March already noticed, are sacred to the Drymiais (Аршан). 
Who or what these beings are is a mystery as yet unfathomed 
by folklorists. The very name is a problem which still remains 
to be solved! The Drymiais appear to be of two kinds: vernal 
and autumnal During the periods of March and August, 
referred to above, no tree or vine is cut, for fear lest it should 
wither; no one bathes in the sea, for fear that their bodies will 
swell; and no clothes are washed, lest they should decay. To 
these days, which are observed everywhere along the coast and 
in the islands of the Aegean, the Macedonians add the last 
three days of either month as well as all the Wednesdays 
and Fridays of each.’ 

According to one hypothesis the Drymiais are a species of 
nymphs, joining under one name the attributes both of the 
Hamadryads and of the Naiads of old. In Spring they are 
worshipped, or rather, dreaded, as wood-nymphs; in Autumn as 
water-nymphs. This view is strengthened to some extent by 
the following popular saying: 

“О Abyoveros yià Tà таша, 
Ky о Maprns ya тй Edda. 
“ August is bad for linen, 

And March for trees.” 


1 Coray gives the name as Apúupara and derives it from дрітто ‘to tear,’ 
while others spell it Apóue:s and would have it from ópvuós ‘a wood.’ The 
spelling countenanced by Searlatos the lexicographer is Apius, but Ap/upara 
also is known: see G. Georgeakis et Léon Pineau Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 309. 
In my spelling of the name I have endeavoured to conform as nearly as possible 
to the pronunciation current at Nigrita and other parts of Macedonia. On the 
superstition ep. W. H. D. Rouse, ‘Folklore from the Southern Sporades,’ in 
Folk-Lore, June 1899, p. 179. 

2 v. supra, p. 21. 
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Another version of the same proverb, said to be current in 
the peninsula of Cassandra (ancient Pallene), is still more 
explicit : : 

Т” AoyovoT ý Арда ’s rà тама, 
Ky ro? Maprio?) 's rà Ёа 
“The Drymiais of August affect the linen, 
And those of March affect the woods.” 


Some additional support for this theory may be derived 
from the custom of bathers in August to arm themselves with 
a rusty nail which, they believe, is efficacious in preventing the 
Drymiais from coming near them. This seems to me to be a 
fair proof that the Drymiais are, at any rate, regarded by the 
popular consciousness in the light of personal beings, though the 
personification is somewhat vague. For we know from other 
sources that iron in any shape or form—nail, ring, etc.—is a 
good defence against fairies,” an idea as widely diffused as any 
in folklore: “The Oriental jinn are in such deadly terror of 
iron, that its very name is a charm against them; and so in 
European folklore iron drives away fairies and elves, and 
destroys their power.”* The old Scholiast on the xith book 
of the Odyssey, quoted by Mr Andrew Lang,‘ also informs us 
that iron “drives away devils and ghosts.” Mr Tylor’s explana- 
tion is that fairies, elves, and jinn “аге essentially, it seems, 
creatures belonging to the ancient Stone Age, and the new 
metal is hateful and hurtful to them.” If that be the case, the 
Drymiais (provided their title to personal existence is first 
established) must have a pretty long pedigree, and should be 
added to the number of shadowy survivals from a long-dead 
past. 


September. 


This is the ‘Month of the Vintage’ (Tpuyy77s), also called 
Eravpiórns, or ‘Month of the Cross, from the Feast of the 


1 See * Oepuats,! by М. X. Iwdvvov, Athens, 1879, p. 58. This author holds 
` the above theory. 

2 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, p. 46. 
з Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. т. p. 140. 

4 Custom and Myth, p. 82. 
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Exaltation of the Precious Cross (H typwors той Тишоу 
Xravpob) held on the 14th. These events and the following 
two prognostications—one prospective and the other retro- 
spective—are September's chief claims to the folklorist's 
attention. 


"Av lows Вр ó Tpuyntis, ҳард, 's Tov тирокбџо. - 


“Tf September brings rain, joy to the cheese-maker !” 
p Б Joy 


Mans a&Bpexos, Троупт)ѕ xapobpevos. 
“A rainless May means a mirthful September,” 


that is, the vintage is particularly rich if the preceding May has 
been dry. 

On September 2nd is observed the Day of St John the 
Faster (Iwavvov той Nyotevtod), so called not because he fasts 
himself—though he probably did in his time—but because he 
is the cause of fasting to others. Not only meat but also 
grapes are forbidden on this day. [n return, the pious peasant 
expects the saint to protect him against fevers.) 


October. 


October is known as the ‘Month of St Demetrius’ (Ayzo- 
дуиттріаттѕ or simply Anuntpratns), from the feast of the 
saint celebrated on the 26th, a feast famous for the number 
of weddings which enliven it, as will be noticed in our chapter 


1 The following is the form of the same superstition which prevails in 
Southern Greece :—“ St John was a physician, and especially skilled in the 
cure of fevers.... When he was aware that his death was approaching, he set up 
a column, and bound to its foundations all manner of diseases with silken 
threads of various colours: fevers with a yellow thread, measles with a red one, 
and other diseases with other colours...and said, ‘When I die, let whosoever is 
sick come and tie to this column a silken thread with three knots of the colour 
that his sickness takes, and say, ‘Dear St John, I bind my sickness to the 
column, and do by thy favour loose it from me,’ and then he will be healed.’ ” 
Kamporoglou, Hist. Ath. in Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece, p. 167. 


A. F, 5 
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on Marriage. It is also the commencement of seed-time, 
according to the adage: 
'OxrofBpio Sév ётттєрє<, 
'Oxro owpoùs! Sév Ékaves, 
which may be paraphrased thus: 
“If in October you forget to sow, 
Expect a passing scanty crop to mow.” 
A spell of fine weather is recognized in the saw: 
“А угодтиттріата 
Мүкрд каћокаграки. 


“St Demetrius month is a second little summer.” 


November. 


This month is known as the ‘Sower’ (Xzopiás) par excel- 
lence. Sowing is so essentially a characteristic of the season, 
and it concerns the peasant so nearly, that even religion is 
forced to enlist the prevailing spirit in its service. The Virgin, 
whose feast occurs on the 21st (Ta Еѓсодга trs Oeoróxov) 
generally goes by the name of ‘Patroness of the Seed-time’ 
(Бєсторіт:ісса). Nevertheless the secular appellation of the 
month is in some parts supplanted by the religious name 
‘Month of St Andrew’ ('Avrpeás), due to the feast of the 
Apostle on the last day of the month (“Ai 'Avrpéa). The saint 
is pictured as a hoary old man with a long snowy beard, and a 
gentle, though grave, countenance. His is a typical wintry 
figure: frosty but kindly. The first snowfall is attributed to his 
influence. T’ dompice rà yéveta 0" Ai’ Avrpéas, “St Andrew has 
washed his beard white,” is the poetical form in which the event 
is described by the country-folk. They also perpetrate a profane 
pun in saying, “ After the feast of St Andrew everything grows 
strong" (batep ат’ róv " Ai ' Avrpéa dda avtpevevour [ Avdpéas— 
avpeios]), that is, the cold grows severer, and the storms more 
frequent and fierce. 


1 The word cwpés is still used in the sense of ‘a heap of corn,’ as it was in 
the days of Hesiod (öre t0pis торду» du&rou, W. and D. 778). 
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On the 18th is held the Feast of St Plato the Martyr 
(Платороѕ), whose name ingenious ignorance has transformed 
into St Plane-tree (“Ai IIXdravos). This is a very important 
date in the weather-lore of the coast especially. It is said 
that this holy day witnesses all known kinds of meteorological 
vicissitude. But the weather which finally prevails at sundown 
is the one which will last through the Advent or ‘the Forty 
Days’ (Zapavtanpepo). So deeply-rooted is this belief that а 
learned farmer tried very earnestly to persuade me that the 
failure of Napoleon’s Moscow campaign was due to the omens 
taken by the Russian Emperor and his counsellors from a careful 
observation of the weather on St Plane-tree’s Day. “The Tsar 
on hearing of Napoleon’s approach called together his Council 
of State. 

‘What are we to do, gentlemen ?’ asked His Majesty. 

‘Wait for St Plane-tree, most serene master, answered the 
President of the Council. 

The Tsar followed this sensible advice, and saved his 
empire.” Not a bad paraphrase of Nicholas the First’s 
dictum: “Generals January and February will fight for us,” 
and a good example of the mythopeeic faculty of the people. 


December. 


The last two months of the year together are designated 
‘Twins’ (Aiévyor); but December by itself rejoices in the 
name of NixoXaírgs or ‘Month of St Nicholas, from the 
name of the saint whose feast is held on the 6th. The same 
saint wedded to St Barbara (Dec. 4th) figures in the adage: 

Nuxoditca, ВарВарітса, wmpós каў пісю б xeuuóvas. 

*St Nicholas and St Barbara: before, behind winter." 

The folk punster also exercises his wit at the expense of 
the most prominent saints of the month in alliterative doggerel 
of this type: 

Dec. 4. "Ai ВарВара BapBapover, 

5. "Ai LaBBas caBavove, 

» 6. "Ai Nuxoras rapayaver, 

2. "Ai Em«vpióev Eavayover. 
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“St Barbara behaves barbarously, 
St Sabbas winds us up in a shroud (саВароу) (of snow), 
St Nicholas buries us in the earth, . 
St Spyridion exhumes us.” 


He also says that after the Feast of St Spyridion the days 
begin to grow longer by one grain (X«rvpíówv—o'rvpi) The 
incorrigible one further maintains that on the Feast of 
St Ignatius ("Ai ?Ту»атго$, Dec. 20th) the sun stands facing 
us (ayvavtever). The English reader, who will miss the point 
of these jokes, need not bewail the loss. 

As a general epilogue to this survey of the peasant’s year, 
we may quote his opinion concerning the seasonableness and 
unseasonableness of indulging in the juice that maketh glad 
the heart of man: 

Mfjas pé тд p, 
To крас} divas vepo' 

Mijvas divas p, 
To «paci uà тд vepó. 

* Month with r, 

Unmixed jar ; 

Month sans r, 

A mixed jar^! 

It should be noted that there are only four months in 
the year “sans r,' as against eight “with r," but the former 
are the hottest (from May to August) Hence the wisdom 
of the rule which at first sight looks somewhat whimsical. 
On the whole, it is a vast improvement on the Hesiodic 
principle of “three measures of water to one of wine," which 
in its severity almost verges on total abstinence. 


Popular Astronomy. 


Ere we proceed to describe the great Winter Festivities, 
it may be well to enlarge a little more on a subject closely 
connected with the weather-lore discussed in the preceding 


1 Cp. the English saying, ‘‘When there is an r in the month oysters are in 
season." 
2 This 0датоѕ mpoxéev, тд бё rérparov iéuev olvov. W. and D. 596. 
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pages. The peasant’s notions on the nature.and the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies are as curious as his ideas on 
matters sublunary. The bright starry band, which stretches 
across the sky, and which has been compared by the fancy 
of so many races to a road or way, is called by the Macedonian 
country-folk ‘The Heap: of corn’ (Zepós) or ‘The Priest's 
Straw’ (Tò dyupo тод татай). In explanation of this quaint 
appellation the following story is told: 

“There was once a village priest, who in the dead of night 
purloined some grain from a heap which lay on a farmer’s 
threshing-floor, waiting to be winnowed. But as the thief 
carried his booty away, the night breeze blew the straw or 
chaff back, and thus laid a trail by means of which the unholy 
father was easily tracked and brought to book.” 

It would be equally easy to track this idea to its oriental 
source. We know that the Syrians, the Persians and the 
Turks give to the Galaxy the name of ‘Straw Road, likening 
it to a lane littered with bits of straw that fall from the nets 
in which they are in the habit of carrying it.' 

The Man in the Moon of English folklore is a conception 
akin to that of the hero of the Milky Way adventure. Like 
his Eastern cousin, he also is a person detected in the act 
of gathering illicit goods, though in his case these are but 
sticks, the notion being derived from the story of the Sabbath- 
breaker in the Bible (Numb. xv. 32foll.). Chaucer goes 
farther, and accuses him of actual theft, and by so doing 
he brings him a step nearer to the Macedonian papas, or village 
priest : 

On her brest a chorle painted ful even 
Bearing a bush of thorns on his backe, 
Which for his theft might clime so пет the heaven.? 

The Greeks of the south call the Milky Way ‘River 
Jordan.’ 

The tendency to compare the heavenly bodies to objects 
familiar to a husbandman’s mind is also displayed in the 
Macedonian names for various constellations. Thus the Great 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. т. p. 360. 
2 See The Book of Days, vol. 1. p. 52. 
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Bear, just as among our own peasants, is called the ‘Plough’ 
(AXérpi), and the different parts of that implement furnish 
names for other groups of stars, such as the ‘ Yoke’ (Zuyos), 
the ‘ Plough-feet’ (rà 'AXerposró9ia)) three stars in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pleiades.’ 

The. constellation of the Pleiades too, known in Greece 
Proper as the ‘ Poulia’ (#4 IHToUA«a), is called by the Macedonians 
the ‘ Clucking or Brooding Hen’ (ў К^оссара)? The setting 
of this group towards the end of November is regarded as 
an official announcement of the advent of winter, an idea 
embodied in the following folk-rhymes from Southern Greece : 


'E ths дєкафта, '$ тӯѕ SexoyT@ 
“Н TlovAva Baoirever 
Kai пісю rapayyédver: 
ITE. TOUNUKL '$ TO KAAOL, 
My 
ITE YNWPYOS S TOV кашто, 
М утє ynwpy ш 


от 


М8 тсортароѕ '$ ta Bovva, 
Mnéé утортудѕ 's Tovs kaywrrovs. 


“On the seventeenth, on the eighteenth (o.s.) 
The Pleiades set 
And leave behind them the command: 
Let no bird rest on the bough . 
Nor husbandman in the plain, 


or 


Nor a shepherd in the mountains, 
Nor a farmer in the plains." 


1 Op. the Homeric names duata, a wain, ‘the great bear’; Bowrns, а 
ploughman, ‘the constellation of Arcturus.’ 

2 The author’s primitive acquaintance with Astronomy forbids any attempt 
at more accurate identification, but he will hazard the suggestion that by the 
‘three stars’ is probably meant the belt of Orion. 

3 This modern conception of the constellation as a bird supports to a certain 
extent the suggestion that the ancient name, Aedes, is not derived from mé, 
‘to sail,’ but stands for wedeuddes, ‘a flock of doves.? Mr Walter Leaf, in his 
edition of Homer’s Iliad (хуш. 486), argues with much force in favour of this 
view, pointing out that the other names of stars mentioned by the poet are all 
derived from a pastoral or agricultural and not from a seafaring life. 
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This advice tallies exactly with old Hesiod’s warning: 
“When the Pleiades, flying from Orion’s mighty strength, 
sink into the shadow-streaked sea, it is then that gales from 
all points of the sky are wont to rage: beware of having 
a boat upon the murky billows at that time of the year."' 

Consequently, great ‘attention is paid by the peasants to 
the conditions attending the setting of this constellation, and 
from those conditions are drawn omens as to the quantity 
of the forthcoming crop and the fertility of cattle. If it sets 
in a cloudy sky, it is said to portend a rich harvest. 

The rainbow, commonly called “ bow” (ota or 8o£api, from 
тбёоь), is known at Liakkovikia as кєрасоућёрт, and in that 
district the belief prevails that if a male child passes beneath 
it, he turns into a girl; if a girl, she turns into a boy? In other 
parts of the Greek world the rainbow 1з called ‘ Heaven’s Girdle’ 
(боуарг ToO obpavod).” 

The falling of the wind towards evening is popularly ex- 
pressed : * Не is gone to supper " (Пӯує và pan). 


The New Moon. 


The new moon is observed with a view to ascertaining the 
state of the weather for the ensuing quarter. Mè ті xaspo 
midoTnKke тд феууари; is the common expression. On this 
notion, which the Macedonian peasants share with many people 
in England—that is, that the weather changes with the moon’s 
quarterings—Mr Tylor observes: “That educated people to 
whom exact weather records are accessible should still find 
satisfaction in the fanciful lunar rule, is an interesting case 
of intellectual survival"* According to the same author the 
idea is a counterpart of the tendency to associate the growth 
and death of plants with the moon’s wax and wane, and, we 


1 JF. and D. 619 foll. 

2 A. A. Tovolov, “Н катӣ rò IIdyyoatov Xópa, p. 77. 

3 Scarlatos, * Ae£ucv rijs kað’ ўриб EXNqvucfjs 0uXNékrov,! s.v. Ootápt. 
4 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 180. 
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might add, it belongs to the stage of culture which prevailed 
before the line was very rigidly drawn between meteorology 
and theology—to times when sky and heaven meant one and 
the same thing. | 


Eclipse of the Moon. 


An eclipse of the moon is considered by the Mohammedans 
of Macedonia, as of other parts of the East, a portent of 
bloodshed. It is met with reports of fire-arms, and the Imams 
call from the minarets the faithful to public prayers in the 
mosques. 

This recalls in a striking manner the practices of many 
savage and barbaric nations. The Indians of America, on 
seeing the phenomenon, howled and bewailed and shot at the 
sky in order to drive off the monsters which, they believed, 
were trying to devour the moon. Similar ideas and similar 
methods prevail among many African tribes, The great nations 
of Asia, such as the Hindoos and the Chinese, still cling to the 
belief in the Eclipse-monster. The latter meet it with prayers, 
like the Turks. 

But even in civilized Europe, both ancient and modern, we 
find numerous proofs of this superstition. The Romans came 
to the succour of the afflicted moon by flinging firebrands into 
the air, by the blare of trumpets and the clang of brazen pots. 
The superstition survived through the Middle Ages into a 
very late period. France, Walés and Ireland offer many — 
instances as late as the 17th century.’ 


1 For certain curious English superstitions regarding the moon see 
В. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 64; The Book of Days, vol. 11. p. 202; Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. тү. pp. 121, 122. On the general 
subject concerning the supposed influence of the moon on the life of plants and 
animals see J. О. Frazer, T'he Golden Bough, vol. п. pp. 155 foll. and Note В. 
pp. 457, 458. 

2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. т. pp. 328 foll. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WINTER FESTIVITIES. 


Of Christmas’ sports, the wassail bowl, 
That’s tost up after fox-i’-th’-hole ; 

Of Twelfth-tide cakes, of pease and beans, 
Wherewith ye make those merry scenes. 


Herrick, Hesperides. 


‘Solemn scenes’ would have been better than ‘merry 
scenes’ as a description of the Macedonian Yule-tide celebra- 
tions in their entirety. 

The period of Twelve Days, from the Nativity to the 
Epiphany (Додєкалјџєро), is perhaps the most prolific in super- 
stitious lore and practice presented by the Macedonian folk- 
calendar. It is during this season that the natural horrors 
of winter are heightened by the mysterious beings known 
and dreaded under the name of Karkantzari or Skatsantzari?. 


1 Other forms of the name, current in various parts of Greece, are kaAg- 
xdvroapos, kaAkdrcapos, AuKoKdvToapos, Kodyxdvrcapos etc. Some spell it with + 
instead of 7; but there is little choice as both vowels are pronounced alike, and 
the speliing cannot be determined until the derivation is discovered. This last 
has for many years afforded matter for speculation to the ingenious, The most 
plausible of all the etymologies suggested is Bernhard Schmidt’s (Das Volksleben 
der Neugriechen, pp. 142 foll.). He derives the Greek from the Albanian 
Karkandsoli, which in its turn comes from the Turkish Kara (=black) -kond- 
jolos (=loup-garou). But he does not state whether the Turks actually call the 
monsters by that name, or whether they believe in them at all. For details 
concerning the nature and attributes of these singular beings, as conceived by 
the Greeks of the South, see Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece, pp. 197 foll.; W. H. D. Rouse, Folklore from the Southern Sporades in 
Folk-Lore, June 1899, pp. 174 foll.; G. Georgeakis et Léon Pincau, Le Folk-Lore 
de Lesbos, p. 349. The Macedonian conception is substantially the same. 
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These malicious fiends are wont to haunt the peasant’s home 
and make his life well-nigh unbearable. The belief prevails 
that those who have a ‘light’ guardian angel (€Xagpov äyyerov) 
are from Christmas till Twelfth Day—when “the waters are 
blessed by the baptism” (Sadrifovtrar Tà vepa)—transformed 
into monsters. Their nails suddenly grow to an abnormal 
length, they turn red in the face, their eyes become bloodshot 
and wild, their noses and mouths excrete. In this hideous 
guise they roam from house to house at night, knocking at 
the doors. Should they be refused admittance, they climb 
down through the chimney and terrify the inmates by pinching, 
worrying and defiling them in their sleep. The only way to 
escape from these torturers is to seize and bind them with a 
straw-rope (ya80exowo) Those who possess no such rope, 
or do not feel equal to the task, take care to retire to their 
dwellings before dark and to close their doors hermetically, 
letting the diabolical creatures continue knocking until 


“The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and at his warning, 


Th' extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine." 

During the day the Karkantzari resume their ordinary 
human shapes. Millers for some reason or other— perhaps for 
their notorious inability to resist the insidious advice of the 
hopper, *tak' it; tak’ it”—seem to be the favourite victims 
of the unclean monsters. The following characteristic tale 
throws light on the kind of treatment which millers may expect 
at the hands of the Karkantzari. 

A miller was one evening riding home from his mill, 
between two sacks of flour. Suddenly he espied a party of 
Karkantzari a little way off on the road, and, seized with fear, 
he crouched on the pack-saddle. The enemy soon caught him 
up and set about cudgelling him without mercy, though not 
without some sense of humour, accompanying each blow with 
the exclamation: “Here. goes to the one sack, here to the 
other, and here to the load between. "The owner where is he ?" 
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(Nd кў 's то "va тд форте, và kj 's т AAO, và к) S TO 
"mravevyópa, б VoLKOKUpNS Trovvat ;) 

During the period when the Karkantzari are believed to be 
loose no marriage is solemnized. 

All the three great feasts, which are included in the Twelve 
Days, are signalized by efforts towards the extinction of these 
malevolent demons. In some districts it is the custom on 
Christmas Eve ‘to burn’ (xaíovv) the Karkantzari. Early 
at dawn faggots of holm-oak (тоуриарга) are lighted and 
cast out into the streets. In other places, notably at Melenik, 
‘they scald’ (feuarítovv) the Karkantzari to death on New 
Year’s Eve. This is done in the following curious manner. 
The housewife prepares a number of cakes, called Аалаук б @ 
(elsewhere Aadayxitats or AovKovuddes), which she fries in а 
pan, assisted by her children. While this is going on within 
the cottage, the goodman dressed in a fur coat, wrong side out, 
stands outside the door dancing and singing: 


Ky yo cxavrtós, kr с) ткаутЁ0д$° 
"Aivre và xovpédrovum, 
Tpaxavà và Bpé£ovum. 

“T am a Skantzos, even as thou art one, 


Come then, let us dance together 
And let us moisten the pastry." 


He continues romping and singing until he hears the hissing 
. of the syrup, as it is poured over the pancakes, and then he 
opens the door and goes in. 

In other districts again faggots are collected during the 
whole of the Twelve Days and laid up by the hearth. On 
Epiphany Eve, fire is set to them in order that the Karkantzari, 
who are supposed to be lurking beneath the ashes, may perish. 
But the orthodox way of getting rid of the demons is to wait till 
the parish priest comes round followed by a verger or a boy, 
carrying a copper vessel (итакратф) filled with holy water. 
In this water the priest dips a cross, decorated with sprigs 
of basil, and therewith sprinkles the rooms, chanting a canticle 
appropriate to the day. The ceremony is the coup de grdce 
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for the Karkantzari, who after this blow vanish completely, not 
to re-appear till next year. 

The Karkantzari seem to be a species of werewolves, akin 
to the Wild Boar and the Vrykolakas, to be described hereafter, 
and the name (AveavOpwrror), by which they are known in some 
parts of Southern Greece, leaves little doubt that around them 
still clings a shred of the ancient belief in lycanthropy. 


Christmas Eve. 


At evenfall the village boys form parties and go about 
knocking at the doors of the cottages with sticks, shouting 
‘Kolianda! Kolianda!’ and receiving presents. Both the 
custom and the stick are named after this cry, which, like 
its variants to be noticed in the sequel, is an adaptation of the 
Roman and Byzantine term Kalendae? 

Incense is burnt before supper, a chief item of which is the 
cake known as ‘Christ’s Cake’ (Хрттдттутта). In Southern 
Greece it is also the custom to make on this day a special 
kind of flat loaves with a cross drawn on the top and called 
‘Christ’s Loaves’ (Xproroyopua). The cloth is not removed 
from the table; but everything is left as it is, in the belief 
that “Christ will come and eat” during the night. A log is 
left burning in the hearth, intended to ward off the Karkantzari. 
In Thessaly an old shoe is also thrown into the fire: the smoke 
and the smell of burnt leather being considered offensive to 
the nostrils of these fiends. 

With the custom of leaving the cloth on the table and a 
burning log in the hearth may be compared the similar ob- 
servance in Brittany and other parts of Western Europe on 
the eve of All Souls' Day, the theory in those countries being 
that the souls of the departed will come and partake of the 


1 In Southern Greece the name retains more of its original form (KáAavóa) 
and is applied to the Christmas carols. The Russians also call the Christmas 
festival Kolyáda, and the songs sung on Christmas Eve Kolyadki, & word 
apparently introduced into Slavonie countries, along with the Christian religion, 
from Constantinople. 
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supper and warm themselves at the fire, while their living 
relatives are in bed. 

On Christmas morning, on their way back from church, 
the peasants each pick up a stone which they deposit in 
the hearth-corner (уюрга), allowing it to remain there till 
Twelfth Day, when it is thrown away. An analogous custom 
prevails on New Year’s Day in some of the islands of the 
Aegean as, for instance, Chios. When the family return home 
from morning service, the father picks up a stone which he 
leaves in the yard, with the wish that the New Year may 
bring with it “as much gold as is the weight of the stone.” 
He also, on entering into the house at the head of his family, 
takes a pomegranate out of his pocket and dashes it upon the 
ground. On the symbolic significance ascribed to this fruit 
I will comment later. 


New Year's Day. 


Far more interesting and suggestive are the customs con- 
nected with the ‘ First of the Year’ (IIperoxpovia), or St Basil’s 
Day (ro9" Ai Bacin). 

On the Eve every household is provided with ‘St Basil's 
Cake’ (Вас:Хотатта), in which is concealed a silver coin and 
a cross made of green twigs. This cake— which corresponds 
to our Ring-cakes of Twelfth Night, but in taste is very much 
like ordinary short-bread—occupies the post of honour on the 
supper table. A candle is lighted by the housewife, who also 
fumigates with frankincense first the table and then every 
part of the dwelling. This ceremony over, the family take 
their seats on cushions round the table. The father and the 
mother seize the cake between them and break it into two 
pieces, which are again subdivided by the head of the family 
into shares. Тһе first portion is destined for St Basil the 
Holy Virgin, or the patron saint whose icon is in the house. 
The second stands for the house itself The third for the 
cattle and domestic animals belonging thereto. The fourth 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. п. p. 38. 
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for the inanimate property, and the rest for each member of 
the household according to age. Each portion is successively 
dipped in a cup of wine, with an appropriate preface, eg. 
“This is for our grandfather, St Basil” (уга tov таттоу tov" Ai 
Bacin), and so forth. 

He who finds the cross or the coin in his share of the cake 
is considered lucky, and whatever he undertakes to do during 
the coming year is sure to prosper. The money is looked upon 
as sacred and is devoted to the purchase of a votive taper. The 
custom of hiding a ring, a coin, or a bean in a cake about the 
time of the New Year is prevalent in many nations, our own 
included. According to mythologists the ring represents the 
sun, hidden and, as it were, buried by wintry storms and 
clouds'—an ingenious theory, and quite as plausible as most 
mythological interpretations of custom. 

Supper over, the table is removed to a corner of the room, 
with all the remnants of the feast left upon it, that * St Basil 
may come and partake thereof" The fire is also kept up 
throughout the night. The rest of the evening is spent in 
games among which Divination holds a prominent position. 
As the household sit round the hearth, some one lays upon 
the hot cinders a pair of wild olive leaves (ҳарВасіћа), 
mentally allotting each of them to a youth and a maid. If 
the leaves crumple up and draw near each other, the on- 
lookers conclude that the two young people represented thereby 
love each other dearly, the reverse, if the leaves recoil apart. 
If both leaves, instead of shrinking, flare up aud are utterly 
consumed, that is a sign that the couple are excessively fond of 
each other? This is the form of the game at Liakkovikia? In 
other districts, in lieu of leaves, they use the buds of a cornel- 
branch (крата), and name the lad and lass to each particular 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 201. 
? A slightly different meaning is attached to the performance in Herrick's 


allusion to it: 
**Of crackling laurel, which fore-sounds 


A plenteous harvest to your grounds."  Hesperides. 
Cp. Divination by nuts in England on St Mark's Eve (April 25), The Book of 
Days, vol. 1. p. 550. 
9. A. A. T'ovetov, “Н xara rà П&уушо» Хора, p. 49. 
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pair. If either of the two buds bursts and jumps up, it is taken 
as a proof that the person for whom it stands is enamoured of 
the other. Should they both burst and jump, the feeling is 
reciprocated, the reverse being augured if the buds remain 
impassive. r 

It is hardly necessary to remind the English, and still less 
the Scotch reader, of the similar charm of ‘burning the nuts’ 
practised in the North on the eve or vigil of All Saints Day, 
and made classical by Burns's poem of Halloween. The custom 
seems to be a relic of Roman superstition. On New Year's 
Day (Kal. Jan.) the Romans took omens from pistils of the 
saffron plant, as Ovid, so rich in folk-lore, informs us: 


Cernis, odoratis ut luceat ignibus aether, 
Et sonet accensis spica Cilissa focis?! 


‘Guesses’ or 'divinings' (Gadaniya) of various kinds are 
also popular among the Russians, and are especially in vogue 
during the evenings of the Twelve Days (Svyatki)" 

Maidens, not satisfied with this method of divination which, 
besides being vague, labours under the disadvantage of being 
regarded more or less in the light of a mere frivolous pastime, 
have recourse to a much more serious and convincing expedient. 
'They steal & morsel of St Basil's Cake and conceal it in their 
bosom, taking good care not to be seen by any one. On going 
to bed they say * St Basil, worker of wonders, grant that what- 
ever is my destiny may appear to-night” (“Ai Bacidn даџа- 
Toupyé, б, vu civar às avi) amoye). They then put the morsel 
under their pillow and go to sleep in the certainty of dreaming 
a true dream. 

An aged lady, and a firm believer, related to me some of 
her own early experiences in St Basil’s dreamland. She had 
in her youth been engaged to be married to a man of whom 
she was extremely fond. On the Eve of St Basil’s Feast she 
performed the ceremony described above. She had scarcely 
fallen asleep when her lover appeared to her, pale of face and 
sad of mien. Another youth, whom she had never seen in 


1 Ovid, Fast. 1. 75. 
2 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 195. 
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the flesh, stood behind her betrothed and smiled at her over 
his shoulder. Frightened at the apparition she awoke. Then 
she made the sign of the cross, whispering “far be the evil 
from here!” (waxpva то `0), and relapsed into sleep. Where- 
upon a second vision, more dreadful than the first, visited her. 
A young man of supernatural beauty stood before her, floating 
as it were in the air at a height of some three feet from the 
ground. He was arrayed in a snow-white kilt and held a 
canary in either hand. He strangled the one bird and pre- 
sented the other to her! And the fair maid awoke, and, 
behold, it was a dream. But none the less her ‘spirit was 
troubled’ like Pharaoh's under similar circumstances. And 
well might it be. For not long after her lover died, and in 
course of time she was wooed and won by the strange youth 
who smiled at her in her sleep, and whom she recognized 
immediately on seeing him in real life. 

The superstition is well-known in England. Girls who wish 
to see their future husbands are in the habit of placing a 
piece of wedding-cake under their pillows “and extracting 
nuptial dreams therefrom,” as Mr Meredith would say. 

In some parts of Macedonia, as Shatista, on New Year’s Eve 
men or boys armed with bells (bibousaria) go about making 
the night hideous, presumably with a view to frightening evil 
Spirits away. A similar custom in other districts prevails on 
New Year's Day itself. Early in the morning, when the church 
bells are ringing for divine service, groups of lads run up and 
down the streets with sticks or clubs in their hands and knock 
the people up, crying: “ Health and joy to ye! May St Basil 
bring plenty of wheat, plenty of barley, and plenty of children 
to уе!” (Tera, Хара, к) о "Аг Bacidns toria старга, то\\а 
крибарга, roXXà. Tdovdia), and persist in doing so until they 
have received a gift: rolls, nuts, dry figs etc., which they deposit 
in a basket or bag carried for the purpose. A refusal to reward 
these noisy well-wishers brings upon the inmates of the house 
the reverse of a blessing, In some districts the sticks are 


1 This youth she knew to be the Angel of Death. 
2 Cp. the old English Shrovetide custom: “ Тһе boys go round in small 
parties, headed by a leader, who goes up and knocks at the door, leaving his 
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replaced by green boughs of the cornel or the olive-tree, with 
which the boys touch all whom they meet, shouting, “ Soorva! 
Soorva! (Bulgarian for ‘ boughs’), May I salute thee next year 
also with the soorva." ‘Those who are thus saluted pay tribute 
in coin or kind. | 

The green bough is probably an emblem of summer fruit- 
fulness and life, as contrasted with the deathly barrenness 
of winter. But the noises and the hunting with clubs may 
more plausibly be ascribed to the belief in the ‘ethereal 
materiality' of spirits and be compared to analogous practices 
current among savage races: the Australians who "annually 


followers behind him, armed with a good stock of potsherds. When the door is 
opened the hero sings: 


A-shrovin, a-shrovin, 

I be come a-shrovin; 

A piece of bread, a piece of cheese, 
A bit of your fat bacon, 

Or a dish of dough-nuts, 

All of your own making, etc. 


Sometimes he gets a bit of bread and cheese, and at some houses he is told to 
be gone; in which latter case, he calls up his followers to send their missiles in 
a rattling broadside against the door." The Book of Days, vol. т. p. 239. Also 
Ash-Wednesday, ibid. 

1 Cp., however, the Scotch custom: “ Оп the last night of the year they 
(the Fairies) are kept out by decorating the house with holly.” J. G. Campbell, 
Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, p. 20. 

With these celebrations: the procession of the boys, their green boughs, 
their demand for presents, and their imprecations against those who refuse, we 
may compare the May Day festivities in Western Europe, of which Mannhardt, 
quoted by Mr Frazer, says: ‘‘These begging processions with May-trees or 
May-boughs from door to door had everywhere originally a serious and, so to 
speak, sacramental significance ; people really believed that the god of growth 
was present unseen in the bough.” ‘‘In other words, the mummer was 
regarded not as an image but as an actual representative of the spirit of 
vegetation; hence the wish expressed by the attendants on the May-rose and 
the May-tree that those who refuse them gifts of eggs, bacon, and so forth, may 
have no share in the blessing which it is in the power of the itinerant spirit 
to bestow.” The Golden Bough, vol. т. p. 212. The same, or a closely similar 
explanation might be extended to the begging or ‘‘ gooding ” processions of the 
1st of March, of the Feast of Lazarus, and of Palm Sunday, already noticed, 
as well as to that of the Feast of St John (Jan. 7th) to be described in the 
sequel. They all have some of the main characteristics in common, though the 
“ bough” does not figure in all of them. 


A. F. 6 
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drive from their midst the accumulated ghosts of the last year's 
dead," for example, or still better, the Gold Coast negroes who 
*from time to time turn out with clubs and torches to drive 
the evil spirits from their towns; rushing about and beating the 
air, with frantic howling."' 

After service are exchanged the customary wishes “ For 
many years” (Ky) 's ёту тола), and the boys, holding olive- 
branches in their hands, visit the various houses, singing ‘ The 
Ballad of St Basil’ (KaXavóa, Кома»та, or Koduvtpa тоў " Ai 
Bacian)—a somewhat inconsequential composition, of which 
the following is an example. 


First of the month, and first of the year ; may it prove a happy year ! 

St Basil is coming from Caesarea, 

He is holding a picture and a book; a book and an inkhorn. 

The inkhorn wrote and the book spoke. 

“О my Basil, from whence art thou coming, from whence art thou 
descending ?” 

“From my mother I am coming, to the schoolmaster I am going.” 

“Stay and eat, stay and drink, stay and sing unto us.” 

“Т am learned in book-lore: songs I know not.” 

“Since thou art book-learned, recite us the alpha-beta.” 

He leant upon his staff to recite the alpha-beta. 

And, behold! the staff, dry though it was, put forth green twigs. 

And upon its young twigs little birds were singing, 

And beneath, at its young roots, springs were rippling, 

And the partridges repaired thither to drink with the little birds, 

And all winged things, even the young doves, 

They fill their claws with water, and their wings with musk, 

And they sprinkle our lord, may his years be many !? 


These carols in some places are sung by lantern-bearing 
boys on the eve. The custom corresponds to the practice of 
Russian boys who on New Year's Eve “go about from house to 
house scattering grain of different kinds, but chiefly oats, 


= 993 


singing Ovsénevuiya Pyesni.”* It is also interesting to note 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 11. p. 199; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
vol. ш. pp. 70 foll. 

2 The text of this song is given in A. A. Tovolov, “H xarà rò Id-yyatov 
Хора, p. 38. It presents few points of difference from the well-known versions 
published by Passow (Nos. 294, 296—8, etc.). 

з Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 202. 
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that the presents which the singers receive are considered by 
Russian mythologists as “ standing in lieu of the old contribu- 
tions towards a sacrifice to the gods."! 

In older days parallel customs were current in Scotland and 
the north of England. But instead of olive-boughs the visitors 
used to carry round from house to house the Wassail bowl 
adorned with ribbons, wishing the inhabitants a prosperous 
year, and begging for the wherewithal to fill it. The songs 
also find their counterparts in the New Year carols of north 
Britain? 

The dry figs and other sweet things, symbols of happiness, 
which are given to the boys on this day, might perhaps be 
traced to the Roman New-Year's gifts? 


The 2nd of January. 


Early in the morning it is the custom in some districts of 
Macedonia to carry water from the fountain without speaking— 
“silent water ’—and to pour it out across the yard and up the 
stairs, expressing by this symbol the wish that the life of the 
family during the new year may run as smoothly as the water 


1 ib. p. 206. 
? One of them, a Gloucestershire composition, began : 


Wassail! wassail! over the town, 

Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown: 
Our bowl it is made of the maplin tree, 
We be good fellows all; I drink to thee. 


A still closer parallel is offered by an old English children's song : 


Here we come a wassailing, 
Among the leaves so green, 

Here we come a wandering 
So fair to be seen. 


Chorus. Love and joy come to you, 
And to your wassel too, 
And God send you a happy New Year, 
A New Year, etc. 


The Book of Days, vol. 1. p. 28. 
3 Ovid, Fast. 1. 185. 
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flows. The Highlanders also in days gone by indulged in 
mysterious water drawn over-night in solemn silence, of which 
all the members of the household drank, and with which they 
were sprinkled, in order to fortify themselves against the 
attacks of witches and demons during the ensuing year. 

Another superstitious custom belonging to this day is due 
to the belief of the Macedonians in the good or ill influence of 
the ‘first foot.’ He or she who enters a house first is supposed 
to bring into it good or bad luck for the whole twelvemonth. 
This belief gives rise to a curious observance. The visitor 
before crossing the threshold picks up a stone—token of 
strength,—or a green twig—emblem of health and fruitful- 
ness,—and lays it on the hearth. He also brings with him 
some grains of salt which he casts into the flames, and then, 
squatting by the fire-side, wishes his hosts “a prosperous year, 
a plentiful crop, and many blessings" (Кам) хрома, каћ) 
'тобай Kal Torsa ауада). Then, as the grains of salt burst 
and crackle in the fire, he utters the following quaint formula : 
“As I am sitting, even so may sit the hen and warm the 
eggs. As this salt splits, even so may split the eggs of the 
clucking hen and the chickens come forth” ("Oves кабоушаг 
yo, ётет và кайттан к т} opvida va бєттайт T avyd. "Omos 
ckáte, а)тд тд аха, ётс và akatovv rd} т avyà THs kXoc- 
сар:йЅ kal va Byaivovy та тоума)+! In some villages, like 
Pravi, the wish takes a slightly different form: “аз many sparks 
fly from the splitting salt, so many chickens may be hatched 
by the brooding hen." In consistency and realistic vividness it 
would not be easy to match these acts of folk symbolism. 

The salt cast into the flames may perhaps have originally 
been meaní as a sacrifice to the ancestral spirits of the family, 
and may be a survival of the mica salis, offered by the Romans 
to the deified shades of the dead during the feast of the 
Parentalia? 

The ceremony is known as тобарк сна. The prosperity 
or adversity of the household through the year is attributed 
to the lucky or unlucky ‘ footing’ (зтод:ако or тодарикб) of the 


1 А, А, Tovolov, *'H xara тд П@ууодо» Хора,’ p. 89. 
2 Ovid, Fast. п. 414. 
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visitor who was the first ‘to set foot’ (zrodapxsace) within the 
house. It is well for those who believe themselves cursed with 
an unlucky foot to refrain from visiting on this day. 

The idea is as old as the Book of Genesis and possibly. 
derived thence. Jacob in setting forth the blessings which 
accrued to his uncle Laban since he joined his household, lays 
stress on the good luck due to him: “the Lord hath blessed 
thee since my coming” (Heb. at my foot, Sept. ётї то тоді 
pov)! 

There is no evidence that the ancient Greeks entertained 
a like superstition, unless the epithet ‘fair footed’ (k&Xórrovs), 
mentioned by Suidas, is taken to mean “with good, or auspicious 
feet,” an interpretation perfectly possible, but hardly sufficient 
by itself to establish the prevalence of a superstition.? 

Nor is the dread of comers of ill omen confined to this 
particular day, though, of course, the evil is most strictly 
guarded against at the beginning of the new year. The same 
omen is taken from every visitor, new-comer, guest or servant, 
throughout the year. It is especially observed in the case of 
a newly-married couple. If the man's affairs take an excep- 
tionally prosperous turn, it is said that the bride “has brought 
him good luck" (rò é$epe тилу), and she is henceforth re- 
garded as а ‘lucky woman’ (rvxep? ог xaXoppitueg) An 
analogous belief attaches to the ‘first handing’ (yepvxo). 
Some persons are gifted with a good hand, others with an evil 
one («aXoppituko and какоррібко yépt), and a tradesman con- 
strues the success or failure that attends his business during 
the day into the good or evil influence of his first customer in 
the morning. Further, a sponsor is said to have an ‘unlucky 
hand’ if two of the children which he has helped to christen 
die in succession. A cook is also said to possess a ‘nice’ or a 
‘nasty hand’ (}отт.до or dvocro yépt) according to the quality 
of his dishes. 


1 Gen. xxx. 30. Cp. ib. xxxix. 5. 
? For an interesting account of the first-foot custom in Scotland see The 
Book of Days, vol. 1. pp. 28 foll. 
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Twelfth-Day. 
(Өєофарєа or та Dra.) 


On the Eve of the Epiphany a general cleaning is carried 
on in every house. The ashes, which accumulated in the 
hearth during the Twelve Days, are swept away and along with 
them the Karkantzari, who are believed to be hiding there. 
In the evening a special ‘ Epiphany-Cake' (Фототттта), cor- 
responding to the old English Twelfth-Cake, is prepared. 
* Silly unidea'd girls” sit up all night in the fond, though not 
unromantic, hope of seeing “the heavens open” (dvo(yovv та 
oupavia). This event is expected to take place at dawn, and it 
is held that all wishes uttered at that propitious moment will 
be instantly realized. 

With this Christian superstition may be rogus: a 
Mohammedan practice. The followers of the Prophet on the 
27th of Ramazan observe what they call the ‘ Night of Power’ 
(Leil-ul- Kadr), the night which “is worth more than a thousand 
months." That night, as well as all the four nights from the 
26th to the 29th of the month, is spent in prayer, and the 
belief prevails that at a certain, though unknown, moment 
during that night "all the requests of those who are found 
worshipping are granted "'—a belief based on the saying of the 
Koran that, “in that night descend the ahgels and the spirit by 
permission of their Lord, carrying His orders in every matter. 
It is peace till the rising of the dawn."* 

One is strongly tempted by the close similarity of the two 
customs to suspect that the one is an offshoot of the other—a 
temptation rendered stronger by the proximity in which Moham- 
medans and Christians have lived in Macedonia for so many 
centuries. But this hypothesis is precluded by the fact that 
the same, or closely analogous, superstitions exist in lands 
never trodden by Mohammedan foot. In Russia the Twelve 
or, as they are there termed, Holy Evenings are by the rustic 


1 « Odysseus," Turkey in Europe, p. 206. 
2 The Koran, Sura xcvit. Alkadr. 
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mind associated with all sorts of wonderful revelations: hidden 
treasures are disclosed during that period, the new-born Divinity 
comes down from heaven and wanders about on earth, and, 
above all, at midnight on the eve of Christmas and the 
Epiphany “the heavenly doors are thrown open; the radiant 
realms of Paradise, in which the Sun dwells, disclose their 
treasures; the waters of springs and rivers become animated, 
turn into wine, and receive a healing efficacy; the trees put 
forth blossoms, and golden fruits ripen upon their boughs.” 
These ideas are also common among Teutonic races. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the roots of the belief entertained by the 
Christians of Macedonia lie too deep to be directly connected 
with the similar belief held by their Mohammedan neighbours. 

The dawn of the Feast itself is in some districts hailed by 
the cries of the boys, who run about the streets shouting * Eo! 
Eo!" ‘After divine service the same boys go round from house 
to house singing. But the chief observance on this day is the 
one described below. 

After matins it is the custom—handed down from im- 
memorial antiquity—to thrust some one into the water: the sea 
or the river, if the village happens to be situated near one or 
the other, or, if too far from either, into a pond or a well. He 
who is singled out to play the principal part in the performance 
afterwards receives a prize for his involuntary immersion. The 
person thus distinguished can buy himself off by paying a 
greater sum of money than the reward offered. Не also has 
the right to claim that the doubtful honour should be inflicted 
upon the proposer instead—a suggestion acted upon, unless the 
latter bids higher for exemption.. The one who is finally 
doused, ou emerging from the water sprinkles the bystanders, 
and they all join in a banquet got up with the prize money.? 

This custom in Southern Greece, under the name of ‘Diving 
for the cross,’ is invested with a quasi-religious character, the 
cross being generally thrown into the water with much pomp 
and circumstance by the officiating priest or bishop at the close 
of morning mass. But in either case, it seems to have its 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 201. 
2 A. A. T'ovotov, ‘H xarà rò П@ууаго» Хора,’ p. 40. 
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remote origin in the “healing efficacy” and other virtues 
attributed to the waters at this time of year—an idea, like so 
many others, adopted by Christianity, but still retaining enough 
of its primitive character to guide the student to its pre- 
Christian source. It may be worth while to add that in one 
ease, in Western Macedonia, I heard the well, used as the scene 
of the performance, called ‘the Well of the Drakos’ (тб ттуад; 
tov Apa«ov). If this was not a simple coincidence, it may be 
taken as a hint—obscure indeed, but not utterly valueless— 
that perhaps in this ceremony lurks a relic of an old human 
sacrifice to the Spirit of the Waters. 


January Tth. 


On the following day is held one of the many feasts of 
St John the Precursor and Baptist ("Н aóva£i tod Пробёрбиоу 
«ai Ваттістод 'loávvov) On that day in the villages of the 
interior is observed a custom outwardly analogous to the 
Carnival Festivities, which later in the year are popular in the 
towns on the coast and in the islands of the Aegean. 

Parties of men disguised in old clothes, or goat-skins, and 
girt with chains of bells, go about the streets making a terrific 
noise and levying blackmail. These mummers are called baboyert 
(prapmroyepot), but, so far from conducing to merriment, their 
object seems to be to strike terror into man, woman, and child. 
This practice appears to be the descendant of manners much 
earlier than the Italian carnovale, which has been grafted upon 
it in the localities brought under Frank influence. 

On this day also in some places occurs a custom identical 
with those we have already noticed as belonging to the Day of 
Lazarus and Palm-Sunday. The following details concerning 
the practice at Kataphygi, a village on the slopes of Mount 
Olympus, are culled from an interesting sketch by a native 
of the district, published in an Athenian magazine several years 
ago’. 

The choristers, corresponding to the Lazarus and Palm 


1 Г, Патауєоруѓоу, * Ot Ipodpoulrat,’ in the ‘Eorla of April 17, 1888. 
yewpy p 
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Maids, are here grown up males and are called from the name 
of the feast ‘Precursor Men’ (IIpodpouiras). Groups of these 
minstrels assemble after church in the market place, which in 
common with the rest of the village is at this time of year 
generally covered with snow. Out of the number four are 
selected to lead the groups. These are considered the best 
rhapsodes of the village, and represent the four parishes into 
which it is divided. Each of them, followed by a cortège of 
eight or ten individuals, goes round from house to house, where 
they find a table ready-spread with sweets and refreshments. 
Having partaken of the good cheer and made themselves 
thoroughly at home, they proceed to fill the skins and bottles, 
which boys carry for them, with everything that they cannot 
carry off in any other way. Then, divided into two semi- 
choruses, they sing by turns songs addressed to each member 
of the family, beginning with a general panegyric on the 
hospitable house itself. The hyperbolic tone of these com- 
positions detracts nothing from their pretty naïveté. Неге 
follow a few typical examples: 


І To the house. = 


, A o s А M эу N ^ / 
Едо ‘ce TovTHY THY AVA T) napuapoa Tpopévy, 
"E8dxovv yia проВата kai dvd yvdrades «уба. 
5, \ , M L4 , /, 
Tov карто Ta катёВаба» vá та тєрїМоетктүтоцъ, 
K A. 9, А \ X Li 2 , 
at °% тб Bovvó ràvéBatav vá та vepororicovv. 
K) o BacuXnüs edvaBawev ато тд таёє:д:д Tov. 
To patpo rov коутократєї, Kal тд Books pwrae: 
“Bpe tovoprrave, Врё тістикё, Врё xayxedoppudare, 
To + - 3 X , , 3 А » 
0 rivos єй” Ta проВата T apyupoKovdwvara ; 
“ T э. poh, \ , з 2 А » 
афёутт pas rà проВата т apyupoKxovdwvara. 
“Kat tivos eivai тд pavtpt pè TO dArAwpl mXeyuévo;" 
“T abévtn pas кай TO pavrpi pè тд PrAwpl "Xeyuévo." 
Here in this marble-paved court, 
Here there are a thousand sheep and two thousand goats. 
They were driven down to the plain to browse on the grass, 


They were driven up to the hill to be watered at the springs. 
Behold, the king is passing on his return from abroad. 
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He reins in his steed and of the shepherd asks: 

“O shepherd, О tender of flocks, О thou of the arched сорт, 
Whose аге the sheep with the silver bells?” 

* My lord's are the sheep with the silver bells." 

* And whose is the fold fenced round with a fence of golden coins?” 
* My lord's is the fold fenced round with a fence of golden coins." 


П. To the master of the house. 


"Adévtn pov TPWTÓTIE kal трототіштиёре, 

Прфта ce ríumaev б Oewds к ÜoTep б Kdcpos OXos, 
УФ tiunoe к) ò BaciArnas và Tas và creavoags. 
Фкийуєс̧ стефата ‘тд propi Kal тй Kypia T aofus 
Kai tò oredavoydvrndo 6X0 џаруарітарг. 


7 
“Or dotpa vai 's тди odpave kai PiAXra vat ‘< rà SévTpa, 
Roi? » > of Э, 74 N А , 
Too’ йттр' éyer adévtns pas, QXoptd kai kaparpóata, 
Mè тд тауар Tov perpå, дё TO Kohó Tov piyvet. 
3 ^ i ^ fi 
Ерётртсє, Éeuérpnoe, Tov Meimovv трєіѕ yiMiaðes, 
K А N / * f N Ni "4 rd 
ai тр каћ№ тоо р®ттёє kal THY Kady Tov \ёєг* 
e K / 5 ах LA \ s \ , » 
aN) pov, Tovval таттра pas, кай rovvat Ta ф^оріа pas ; 
“ Е 2 A 3 f ^ g уч е / 
yo "Aeya, àóévrg pov, và ил} шо? то pwrnEns, 
K x T A ^ UO A ri , > / 
at тора Tod pe роттёєсѕ да cot To "podoynow. 
IIoAAol piñoi pas érecay каї тйкацпане yapTle.” 


My lord, worthy of the first honour and honoured first, 

First Heaven hath honoured thee and then the whole world, 

The King hath also honoured thee and summoned thee to be his best-man. 
Thou makest the wedding wreaths of gold, and the tapers of silver, 
And the wedding kerchief broidered with pure pearls. 


As many stars as are in the heavens and leaves upon the trees, 

So many piastres hath my lord, also florins and black ghroshes. 

He measureth them out by the bag, he throweth them away by the 
bushel. p 

One day he counted them, and counted them again: three thousand 
are missing. 

He questioned his fair one. His fair one he questioneth : 

“ Му fair one, where are our piastres, where are our florins?” 

“I hoped, my lord, that thou wouldst not ‘авї me, 

But since thou dost ask me, I will confess unto thee: 

We were beset by too many friends, and have squandered our fortune.” 
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II. To the mistress of the house. 


Aév mpérovv T apyupa коџтій 's тд Tpácivo тд podyxo, 
\ / А. э uh ^ ^ A \ , > 

Aév трётє tov adévtn pas và maítg pè THY кӧр) 

"У rà yóvara va TNV кратӣ, `$ та ната va т> утат: 

“ , > \ > e, , S ` з y » 
Корт ш, Sev єісаг póOwm, корт w, Sev cicat dompn. 

A 

“Sav Өё\№ иаша: родит, сау Ө vapar йстрт, 

SS , 0 А DAS ГА rA Ш IN > X H 

Supe 's т» 'AvrpiavovmOM, сїрє `$ T) Ladrovixn, 
А › , , > ГА LE + 

Ky dyopacé pov 'Ёотћато, cepBi@tixo Eovvapt, 

Nà cepai, va Xvyitopat và haivwvtat та karin.” 


Silver buttons become not a garment worn green, 

Nor does it become our lord to toy with a maid’ 

To hold her on his knees, to gaze into her eyes: 

“Maid mine, thou art not rosy; maid mine, thou art not fair.” 
“ An thou wouldst me be rosy; an thou wouldst me be fair, 
Hie thee to Adrianople, hie thee to Salonikè, 

And purchase me a broad Servian girdle, 

That I may swing and sway in it, and display my charms.” 


IV. To a newly-married pair. 
(A fragment.) 
'Agrós Вастӣ т> ттёрбка mò таро 's Ta фтєра rov, 


К” 5 mépðixa "Xaxev Вареа Kai paice то фтєрд Tov. 


Araħarntaðes éflatav `$ óXa та Baétia' 
Ios ëy acut адоћо kai pdrwpoxarvicpévo 
Na дс б veis т) фодита rov кю ў корп та wadNa TNS. 


An eagle carried aloft a partridge upon his wings. 
The — chanced to be too heavy, and his wing broke. 


They a criers in al de rna 
“Who owns silver pure or plated with gold (let him produce it), 
That the youth may tie therewith his tassel! and the maid her tresses.” 


1 That is, the tassel of his cap. 
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V. Farewell. 


IIoAAd mape кт) ómobmape, тора кў ATÒ сіша Tov. 
Ad , , re , A iN > ^ /- 
дсє т. афёутт ш, XÓce THY apyUpH TaKKovAa, 
Ky y » » $0 ^ ^ ta ^ 
7 àv Éyps астра, 005 pâs та, фМХор@ p) та AUTACAL, 
K A А L4 y 1 2 / N , 
7 àv Exns Kava XxaipXé, képva та TaXXnkapia. 


Interval. 


"Ocas їүе айг; тбта жарай; xal 'фёто к) dro ёра, 
Na ons ypovovs ёкатд ка} tevtaxoota Porta, 

^ , hi X ЕД hi ‘| » , 
Ма hons са» tov "EXv.mo, cdv т дуро mepioTtépi. 


We have sung much and have done with singing. Now let us be gone. 
Loosen, my lord, loosen the strings of thy silver purse, 

And if thou hast piastres, give of them to us; gold pieces, spare them not. 
And if thou happen'st to have a wine-jar, serve out wine to the lads.! 


They drink, and then continue: 


As many healths (as we have drunk) so many rejoicings (may there be) 
this year and for ever, 

Mayest thou live a hundred years and five hundred Twelfth Days, 

Mayest thou live as long as Olympus, as long as the rock-pigeon. 


The goodman or his wife gives them some money at parting. 
These donations are handed over to the churchwarden of the 
parish, who as a reward for their labour invites them on the 
following day to a sumptuous banquet. In the evening a dance 
is set up in the publie dancing-ground, which is thronged by 


1 On the similarity between these carols and analogous compositions once 
popular in England I have commented in a foregoing chapter. The following 
description forms an especially close parallel to the Macedonian customs 
described above: “At Harrington, in Worcestershire, it is customary for 
children on St Thomas's Day to go round the village begging for apples, and 
singing— 

Wassail, wassail, through the town, 

If you've got any apples, throw them down ; 
Up with the stocking, and down with the shoe, 
If you've got no apples, money will do; 

The jug is white and the ale is brown, 

This is the best house in the town.” 


A kindred custom still surviving in England is that of the ‘Advent Images’ 
or going about with a ‘vessel-cup,’ the performers being styled ‘vessel-cup 
singers.’ The Book of Days, vol. п. рр. 724—5. 
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all the inhabitants of the village. The dance is accompanied 
by various songs, among which the first place is held by the 
Ballad of Captain Stathas, a famous Klepht of Agrapha, in 
Aetolia. It runs as follows: 


"У T "Аурафа к^аѓіє pà патадга, шкр) ттаттаботофХа, 
Пўра> of к\ёфта TOv йу, кт) aArXrov фуд Sev éyei. 
l'odovv артга каї srpoBo800v, ypadouy xaprid кай o TéXvovv: 
wE ёсёра, Kamreràv-Xra0à, `$ dda тд maXNgkápia, 

My pov xaXáere Tov byi0, T adrov byid Sev exo. 
Театрафа ’s Tov ypaupatixo, ттюМА "e тди калтетайъо, 

Kp атра ‘onpopdayatpo 's b\a та TaddnkKapta. 

In the town of Agrapha there weeps a priestess, the young wife of a priest ; 
For the brigands have carried off her son, and she has no other son. 
Letters are written and dispatched, letters are written and sent: 

“To thee, O Captain Stathas, and all thy braves :— 

Kill ye not my son, for no other son have I. 

(I promise) breast-plates for the Secretary, and a pioli! for the Captain, 
And a silver knife apiece for all the braves.” 


The Basil. 


In describing the mid-summer and mid-winter ceremonies 
of the Macedonian peasantry I have had occasion more than 
once to allude to the plant known to the ancients as ‘ocimum 
royal’ (wxyov ает мкд>) and now called simply ‘royal’ 
(BaciXucós). We have seen it employed in the decorations of 
the ‘divining pitcher’ in June, and in the sprinkling away of 

.the dreadful Karkantzari in January. These are only two of 
the many parts which the basil plays in the peasant’s life, 
religious as well as secular. Its title is not a misnomer. The 
basil is really and truly considered by the peasants as a Prince 
among plants. I know not whether it owes its sovereignty to 
the beautiful greenness of its leaves, or to the white purity of its 
diminutive blossoms, or to the sweet aroma which clings to both, 
even after they are dry and to all appearance dead. However 


1 This is a word the meaning of which I neither know nor can guess. It 
may be a form of vi 7óX ‘a pistol,’ which would balance the ‘breast-plates.’ 
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that may be, the basil is held in very high esteem and seems 
to know it, if any faith can be placed in the poetic conceits of 
the following songs, which I heard at different times in two 
different parts of Macedonia. 


I. (From Melenik.) 


Васмкё pov rpikrove, ил TroNvmrpacwitys. 
-*Eyapat TÒ yapovdvAdo, тд трфто тд AovaAodDEL, 

Под то фороў> ý ёшорфагѕ Ky Хал ý pavpomparns, 

По? то форєї ayarn pov dvápeca 's rà arca. 


The Pink and the Basil. 


* My three-branched basil, bloom thou not so proudly green! 
I am the pink, first among flowers, 
Which the fair maidens and all the black-eyed ones wear, 
Which my own love wears between her breasts.” 


IL (From Nigrita.) 


“О *Svdcpos xr 0 Васдикдѕ каї TÒ pakeOovfjat 
^ ^ ^ и + А, , э А , 
Та 800 rà тріа padrwvay каї yyawav 'e T?) Kpict. 
Горе 6 Bacidsxds Kal Xéev "s та XovXovÓta* 
* Sorrüre, BpwporovAovea, каї ил» тоћ№таиќстє! 
» - е ^ е , 
Eyðpaı о Ватймкд$ 0 pooyopupiopevos, 
"Eyo pupite Tpáciwos Kalas kal oteyv@pévos, 
'"Eyóo prraive 's Toùs ayiacpovs к eis Tod тата Ta xépiua, 
'"Eyo pÂ Tfs ёшорфа kal THs pmavpoypatovoais. 


The Peppermint, the Basil, and the Parsley. 


The peppermint, the basil, and the parsley, 

The two between them, and all three amongst them wrangled and went 
to judgment : 

Then turns the basil and thus addresses the (other) plants: 

“Hold your tongues, ye ill-smelling herbs, and be ye not over-boastful : 

I am basil the musk-scented. 

I am sweetly fragrant when green and also when dry. 

I enter into the Holy Services and into the Priest's own hands. 

I kiss the fair maidens and the black-eyed ones!" ‘ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DIVINATION. 


BESIDES the guesses and divinings already discussed in con- 
nection with the Feast of St John in summer, and New Year's 
Eve in winter, there are several methods of divination which 
are not confined to any particular season of the year: the oracle 
is always open and ready to satisfy the cravings of the un- 
tutored mind with predictions certain to be fulfilled—provided 
the questioner has faith, and a moderate capacity for self- 
delusion. 

To the divination by tea, or ‘cup-reading,’ still remembered 
in English, and more especially in Scotch country places, cor- 
responds the Macedonian practice of divining by coffee: One 
solitary bubble in the centre of the cup betokens that the 
person holding it possesses one staunch and faithful friend. If 
there are several bubbles forming a ring close to the edge of 
the cup, they signify that he is fickle in his affections, and that 
his heart is divided between several objects of worship! The 
grounds of coffee are likewise observed and variously explained 
according to the forms which they assume: If they spread 
round the cup in the shape of rivulets and streams money is 
prognosticated, and so forth. 

A memory of another, now, to the best of my knowledge, 
extinct form of divination, probably survives in the proverb: 
кйлгогоѕ Sey eiye roiv và фотђср Kal ротодсє тд ё:каліки Tov. 


1 Coffee bubbles possess a meteorological meaning in English folk-lore, see 
R. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 199. In America, appropriately enough, ‘‘a group 


of bubbles on & cup of coffee signifies money," Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, vol. 1v. p. 87. 
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“Some one in want of a counsellor consulted his staff" The 
phrase seems to be a reminiscence of an old use of the wand for 
purposes similar to those of the modern ‘divining: той’! At 
any rate, the demanding advice of the staff forcibly recalls the 
biblical passage “ My people ask counsel at their stocks, and 
their staff declareth unto them.”? 

“The riddles are working miracles and the sieves are 
dropping " (ÉVaparovpryoüv rà Kdoxwa kai wéprovy ў muxvddes) 
is another popular saying, used to describe any unaccountable 
or sudden noise in the house. It probably alludes to the “ feats 
of impulsive pots, pans, beds and chairs,” spoken of by 
Mr Andrew Lang,’ with, perhaps, a faint reference to coscino- 
mancy—one of the commonest of classic and mediaeval methods 
of divination. Its meaning, however, is entirely gone, and it 
remains as a mere phrase or figure of speech. 

It is with a sense of relief that one turns from the shadowy 
regions of conjecture to the realms of reality. To the methods 
of hydromancy, or divination by water, described already, 
deserves to be added the art of divining by bones—an art 
still resting upon the firm rock of credulity. The principal 
instrument used in this kind of divination is the shoulder-blade 
(Фротћатт) of a lamb or kid, and hence the process is techni- 
cally termed omoplatoscopy. When the bone in question has 
been carefully cleansed of the meat which adheres to it, it is 
held up to the light and subjected to the expert’s scrutiny: if 
its colour is a glowing red, it portends prosperity ; if white, and 
semi-transparent, it forebodes extreme poverty and misery. 
This general interpretation is supplemented and modified by 
various minor details. Thus, for example, black spots round 
the edges and only a small darkish space in the middle are 
omens of impending disaster. A white transparent line running 
across from end to end indicates a journey. Black veins fore- 


1 See A. Lang, Custom and Myth, pp. 180-196. 

2 Hosea iv. 12. 

3 Cock Lane and Common Sense, p. 31. 

The case from Mr Graham Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, quoted 
by the same author (ib. p. 123) where ‘‘ The sive and the wecht dancit throw 
the hous” is particularly in point. 
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shadow discord and war. A hollow or a tumour on the surface 
is a sign of serious calamity, such as dangerous illness or even 
death. The same rules apply to the examination of a fowl’s 
breast-bone (orn@dp.), which the folk from its shape fantasti- 
cally call ‘saddle’ (танар) or ‘camel’ (карла). For instance, 
if it is clear and pale with only the three corners shaded, it 
augurs great happiness to the owner. For this purpose a hen 
or cock is specially kept in the villager’s poultry yard, and 
after it has been immolated and cooked, the breast-bone is 
extracted, and some modern Calchas sets to work “ ёо look for 
the luck of the household” (và дгобре тоў omitiod тд Tvxepó). _. 

Omoplatoscopy chiefly flourishes among the shepherds of 
Western Macedonia, and is also extensively cultivated in 
Albania) But, as folklorists are aware, this quaint art—a 
relic of ancient haruspication—is by no means confined to the 
Balkan Peninsula. At one time it must have been spread far 
and wide through Europe ; for we still find survivals of it both 
on the continent and in the British Isles. In England it is 
very appropriately termed “reading the speal-bone (speal = 
espaule ‘shoulder’).” It is related to the old Chinese divination 
by the cracks of a tortoise-shell on the fire. It is very popular 
in Tartary, and on the discovery of the New World the North- 
American Indians were found to be familiar with it. They 
“would put in the fire a certain flat bone of a porcupine 
and judge from its colour if the porcupine hunt would be 
successful.”? 

The prevalence of this method of divination in lands and 
races so remote as, say, Ireland and China, suggests the problem 
which so frequently confronts the student of custom: Is it due 
to transmission from one country to another, or is it a case of 
independent production? Ifthe former, when and how and by 
whom was it transplanted, and did it first see the light in 
the East or in the West? It is perhaps the difficulty, not to 
say the impossibility, of giving a satisfactory answer to these 
questions that usually induces folklorists to adopt the view of 
spontaneous and independent development, though in many 

1 Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. 1. p. 331. 
2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 124. 
A. F. 7 
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cases—and this is one of them—it is not quite clear why different 
nations should have hit upon exactly identical modes of action. 

` Another custom connected with a fowl's skeleton ought 
perhaps to be mentioned here, though it is a mere game and 
bears only a distant relation to divination. This is the pastime 
known as Yadis, or Remembrance. The ‘merry-thought’ : 
or, as it is still called in some parts of England and Ireland, 
* wishing-bone' of the fowl is picked out, and two persons take 
hold of it, each gripping one arm with his little finger and 
tugging until the fork has snapped. From that moment the 
two parties are careful not to accept any object handed by one 
. to the other, without saying “ Yadis" He who is the first 
to forget forfeits something agreed upon beforehand. It is 
a wager, or rather a trial of rival memories. 

Several other superstitions of a kindred nature may be 
noticed in this connection. 

A flickering flame in the fire, or an upright excrescence in 
a burning candle, is interpreted as predicting the arrival of a 
guest, whose stature is judged by the length of the flame or 
excrescence. This mode of divination by the fire is not un- 
known in England. Mrs Elizabeth Berry, for instance, “ noted 
a supernatural tendency in her parlour fire to burn all on 
one side,” and she very shrewdly concluded that a wedding 
approached the house—a conclusion fully justified by the 
event, as readers of Mr Meredith’s Richard Feverel will 
remember. 

If in carving bread a thin slice drops out of the loaf, it 
is supposed to indicate the return of a friend or relative from 
foreign parts? The same intimation is conveyed by bubbles in 
coffee, or by the accidental fall of a piece of soap on the floor. 

If one drains a glass of the contents of which some one else 
has partaken, he will learn the secrets of the latter. 


1 Persian yad, ‘memory.’ 

2 Fires and candles also prognosticate changes in the weather in English 
folklore; see R. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 197. 

3 In America “if you drop a slice of bread with the buttered side up, it is 
a sign of a visitor.” Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. тү. р. 89; 
see also pp. 90 foll. 
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If two persons wipe their hands on the same towel at the 
same time, they will soon quarrel. A similar rupture attends 
the act of receiving a tablet of soap directly from another 
person’s hand. To avoid sad consequences people are careful 
to lay the soap down, instead of handing it to each other 
straightway. Р 

If two persons raise their glasses to their lips simultaneously, 
they are destined to die on the same day. 

If a shoe is accidentally turned toes upward, it is im- 
mediately set right, lest its owner should die. For this is the 
position of a dead man’s feet. 

Lying in bed with the head towards the west is also a 
posture to be avoided, as it resembles the position of the corpse 
when lying in state. 

For a similar reason three lights in a room constitute a fatal 
sign, as they recall the three candles burning beside the corpse 
before the funeral.’ 

Likewise it is unlucky to be measured, for it suggests the 
taking of one's measurements for the construction of one’s coffin.’ 

To sit with the face resting in one’s hands portends the 
loss of one’s mother, or, as the peasants strangely put it, 
“You will devour your own mother's bones!” (04 фӣѕ та 
кӧккаћа т pávvas aov). Sitting with the fingers interlocked 
is likewise an evil omen. For both attitudes are typical of a 
state of woe. 

If one's girdle becomes loosened, it means that some woman 
enceinte belonging to the family has just been delivered. This 
is undoubtedly an instance of divination derived from sym- 
pathetic or imitative magic. A girdle loosened accidentally is 
construed into an omen of an easy delivery. In olden times 
most probably the girdle was deliberately loosened in order to 


1 Cp. similar superstition in Pennsylvania, Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, vol. тү. р. 185. 


? In America also **Three lamps or candles burned close together mean 
death.” Ib. p. 126. 


3 Cp. the American superstition “If an infant be measured, it will die 
before its growing time is over.” Ib. р. 25. 
+ Op. G. Georgeakis et Léon Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 335. 
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bring about this effect. Conversely, we are told, “ the physical 
obstacle or impediment of a knot on a cord would create a 
corresponding obstacle or impediment in the body of the 
woman." Perhaps a similar idea underlies the ancient Greek 
expression борти Aver ‘ to unloose the girdle,’ applied to Artemis 
in her character of patroness of women in travail. 

If one’s leg grows numb, he must spit three times upon it, 
that the stiffness may go to a female relative in an interesting 
condition and accelerate her delivery. 

If the thread gets tangled in sewing, that suggests that the 
garment on which it is employed will bring health and prosperity 
to the person who is to wear it (0а то форёст pè ҳара or pè 
byeia), the influence of the tangled thread being akin to that 
of a knot, with which we shall become more familiar in the 
course of this treatise. 

If the hem of a garment turns up on the back, the wearer 
is destined to get a new one soon? an omen resting on the 
notion that a coat worn wrong side out brings luck to the owner 
and protects him against sorcery (8€ tov miavovv Ta payera). 

When one puts on a new dress, it is the custom to wish 
him joy of it: “ May you wear it with health "* (Na то yapjs. 
Na To форёстѕ pè ‘yeta, etc.). Like wishes are offered on the 
purchase of anything new, the building of a new house, etc.* 

,At the end of a meal, or after having partaken of any re- 
freshment, it is polite for the host to wish his guest * with 
health” (Me тў< tyetats cas). 

If a visitor finds the people on whom he calls at table, it is 
a sign that his mother-in-law will be fond of him, a blessing as 
great as it is rare. 

That he will be loved by his mother-in-law, or that he will 


1 For an exhaustive dissertation on Knots at Childbirth, see J. G. Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, vol. 1. pp. 392 foll. 

2 The same superstition exists in America, Memoirs of the American Folk- . 
Lore Society, vol. тү. р. 142. 

з Op. a similar custom among the Celts: J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, p. 231. 

4 The Arabs also on these occasions wish the owner that his possession may 
prove ‘prosperous ’ (mabrook). 
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become a priest, is also prognosticated of one who likes to eat 
the crust of bread. e 

If one, while eating, leaves a small bit inadvertently, it is 
said that some member of the family is huugry. But if he 
leaves it purposely, he is made to eat it, or else he will lose his 
sweetheart. 

If something is broken, two more things will follow, that 
the number of the Trinity may be completed (éywe dyia 
Тргада)^! Such an accident is considered as appeasing Nemesis, 
and some housewives console themselves with the reflection 
that the ‘ill luck’ (youpoovgia) has spent itself, and greater 
evils have been averted. Others, of a more pessimistic turn, 
however, look upon it as a forerunner of more serious calamities, 
and eross themselves while despondently muttering “may it 
turn out well!" (оё кад va pas Вуй !). 


Eventide observances. 


Sweeping after dark is bad, as it sweeps away the ‘prosperity’ 
of the household (то wrepexére той стітіой). The same super- 
stition exists in some of the islands of the Aegean,? and other 
parts of Greece, as well as in many other countries, including 
America? Nor is it advisable to give water out of the house 
after sunset (Фра Васі б Mios). If pressed, one must 
pour out into a cup some of the contents of the pitcher before 
giving it away. The same restriction applies to leaven (троёйш). 
Vinegar also is not to be drawn after dark.* 

Salt or a sieve must not on any account be lent out of the 
house at any time of day or night. It is believed that along 
with these articles will depart the prosperity of the family. 


1 Likewise in America it is held that “ if there is a death there will be three 
deaths in the family within a short time," and “if you break something, you 
will break two other things," Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. 
pp. 130, 134. 

? W. H. D. Rouse, ‘Folklore from the Southern Sporades,’ in Folk-Lore, 
June, 1899, p. 181. 

3 Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. pp. 82, 147. 

^ For similar superstitions in Southern Greece, see Rennell Rodd, The 
Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, р. 156. 
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In Lesbos onions, salt and matches are the articles forbidden 
to be given out of the house after sunset! 

It is interesting and instructive to compare with these 
some superstitions prevailing in the Highlands of Scotland : 

* A sieve should not be allowed out of the house after dark, 
and no meal, unless it be sprinkled with salt. Otherwise, the 
Fairies may, by means of them, take the substance out of the 
whole farm produce.”? 

On certain days of the year also the Scotch forbore giving 
fire out of the house. On Beltane and Lammas especially, 
* it should not be given, even to a neighbour whose fire had gone 
out. It would give him the means of taking the substance or 
benefit (toradh) from the cows"? 

The reason alleged for the Celt's custom corresponds with 
the Macedonian expression that these articles, if allowed out 
of the house, *will take away the prosperity of the family." 
The prohibition concerning the loan of a sieve may more 
particularly be accounted for by the belief that a sieve forms 
a strong safeguard against evil spirits and witches. 

It is further said that you should not *eat bread," that 
is dine, at sundown. A possible explanation of this behest 
may be found in several Greek folk-songs. From these com- 
positions we learn that Charontas (Death) and his wife 
Charontissa sup at that time of the day. 


Concerning bread, salt, etc. 


The spilling of wine is a sign of wealth; the spilling of 
pepper betokens a quarrel. But the spilling of oil, vinegar,’ or 
arrack forebodes nothing less than the ruin of the household. 

If one wilfully scatters salt upon the ground and does not 


1 G. Georgeakis et Léon Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 328. 

2 J. а. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
р. 35. 

3 Ib. p. 284. 

5 Bernhard Schmidt, Lieder von Charos und der Unterwelt, Nos. 25-27. 

5 Tt is perhaps significant that in some parts of Greece Proper, the name 
for vinegar is the euphemistic term yAvxddc ‘sweet,’ instead of £e. ‘sour,’ 
which is the ordinary word. 
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hasten to pick it up, it is believed that in the next world he 
will be doomed to pick up grains of salt with his eyelids. 
This belief exemplifies in a vivid manner the veneration 
with which salt is regarded by the people. It is looked upon 
as a ‘gift of God, and any wanton waste of it is certain to be 
punished as a sacrilege: 

Nor is the value set on salt less high elsewhere. Among 
the Scotch Highlanders and Islanders the theft of salt was 
considered an unpardonable crime to be severely punished both 
in this and in the life to соте! In America also spilling salt 
is unlucky 

A like sacredness, even in a higher degree if possible, 
attaches to bread. No crumbs are thrown out in the street. 
When the peasants shake the table-cloth, they take care that the 
crumbs shall fall into some out-of-the-way corner, where they 
can be picked up by the birds. If a piece of bread lies on the 
road, the peasant dares not tread upon it; on the contrary, he 
stoops, picks it up and deposits it in some crevice in a wall or 
hedge, beyond the reach of profane feet. “ Ву the bread which 
we eat" (Mà тд ушш тоў трдџиє) is a usual form of emphatic 
asseveration. Abuse of an enemy often finds expression in a 
denunciation of his bread, just as of his faith (тісте), religious 
law (оно), the parents who begot him (rò yovecd), or the saints 
who protect him (rà dyia). 

Women in kneading bread frequently draw the sign of the 
cross upon the dough, before they proceed to separate it into 
loaves. A cross is especially drawn on the first kneaded and 
baked loaf (apwroyapc), which should not be given out of the 
house. It is also customary to make the sign of the cross with 
the knife on the bottom of a loaf or cake before carving it. 

The Mohammedans go even further in their veneration of 
this divine gift. They never cut bread with a knife, but ‘ break’ 
it, explaining that it is impious to wound bread with steel. 

Similar beliefs concerning this article of food prevail among 


1 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 236. 
? Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. p. 82. 
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the Slavs.. We have all heard of the ‘bread and salt’ offerings 
of hospitality which in Slavonic lands form a chief item in the 
reception of a guest, and which even figure in the enthrone- 
ment of a new sovereign. 

A kindred superstition was entertained by races even more 
remote than the Slavs, as for example, by the Mexicans, among 
whom “It was thought that if some grains of maize fell on the 
ground, he who saw them lying there was bound to lift them, 
wherein, if he failed, he harmed the maize, which plained itself 
of him to God, saying, ‘Lord, punish this man, who saw me 
fallen and raised me not again; punish him with famine, that 
he may learn not to hold me in dishonour’.”* 

This Mexican prayer of the maize expresses with remarkable 
accuracy the Macedonian peasant’s feelings on the subject, and 
the motive which dictates his treatment of bread. 


Augury. 


The vast majority of the omens observed by the Macedonian 
peasantry are common to many lands besides Macedonia, and it 
will be one of the present writer’s aims to point out some of 
the most remarkable instances of similarity. Many of these 
omens can easily be traced to the principle of symbolism. The 
origin of others is not quite so plain. The people themselves 
cling to their belief as a matter of tradition handed down to 
them from early times, but they are unable to account for it. 

Omens are often taken from the people or animals one 
meets at the outset of a journey, or on going out in the 
morning. It is, for example, unlucky to encounter a priest on 
leaving one’s house in the morning, or on setting forth on a 
journey. In that case it is best to postpone the expedition. 
It is worse if a priest is the first person you have seen on a 
Monday: everything will go wrong with you throughout the 
week? The evil can only be counteracted by tying a knot in 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 247. 

2 Sahagun, in A. Lang’s Custom and Myth, p. 20. 

3 The same superstition exists in Russia, where it is explained by some as 
being due to the fact that a priest formerly had the right to fine his parishioners 
for non-attendance at Sunday mass. 
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one’s handkerchief, and thus “binding the ill chance” (dévees 
TO како). 

A priest or monk is also considered of ill omen on board 
ship. The presence of such a passenger induces people to look 
out for foul weather? This superstition is shared by Italian 
and English seamen: ` 

“Them two covies are parsons, I allow. lf so, stand by for 
foul winds," says the little sailor in a popular sea-story, and 
his remark would be as natural on the lips of a Mediterranean 
mariner as it is on those of the Channel sailor. 

A similar dread attaches to meeting a beardless man 
(o7ravos), such men being regarded as particularly ill-omened. 
The evil character of the Beardless Man is illustrated by many 
folk-tales in which such an individual often plays the róle of 
the villain. 

Red-haired people are, as among ourselves, considered ill- 
tempered, though not necessarily ill-omened. Still, * Red-hair ' 
(av) тра) is an expression to be avoided by all lovers of 
peace. On the other hand, those born with a white tuft among 
their hair are looked upon as lucky, the white tuft being 
interpreted as an omen of wealth. Those who have two 
crowns on the head (биб корифаїѕ) are destined to marry twice.‘ 

At Liakkovikia a child born with two crowns will rob 
someone of his fortune (évo 8:0 Oa pan). 

Cripples and deformed persons are called ‘ marked ' (anpetw- 
Lévot) by God as a warning to others, and their society is 
eschewed. : 

\ As in England, Scotland, America and elsewhere, so in 
Macedonia it is unlucky to turn back after having gone out of 
the house, a superstition recalling the command given to the ‘man 
of God’; “nor turn again by the same way that thou camest."* 


1 Cp. the proverb татё matdl, д:а86%\ dryyóvi, “А priest’s child, the Devil's 
own grandchild.” 

2 W. Clark Russel’s What Cheer ! 

3 See, for example, The Bet with the Beardless, in Hahn’s * Contes Populaires 
Grecs, ed. by J. Pio. Tr. by E. M. Geldart, Folk-Lore of Modern Greece, p. 60. 

4 Ср. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. p. 22. 

5 A. A. I'ovatov, “Н xarà тд IIyyaiov Хора,’ p. 76. 

$ 1 Kings xiii. 9. 
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A hare crossing one’s path is regarded as peculiarly un- 
propitious, and the traveller, whether on foot or on horseback, 
must turn back. The same dread extends to rabbits and 
serpents! The timidity of the first two animals and the pro- 
verbial malignity of the last may satisfactorily account for the 
significance of the omen.’ 

Some Albanian tribes consider it a sin to kill a hare, or 
even to touch one that is dead. One day a friend of mine shot 
a hare on the road and gave it to one of the two Albanian 
gendarmes, who escorted us, to hold. The gendarme remarked 
that his comrade would not touch the animal for the world. 
In order to try him, we took the hare back and asked his 
comrade to hold it while we remounted. But he refused in a 
determined tone: “ Гау it down on the ground, sir, we in our 
village do not touch hares!” 

The Albanians are not unique in their prejudice. The 
Namaqua of South Africa, for example, object to eating the 
hare and account for it by a curious myth, according to which 
the hare was once sent to Men by the Moon to give this 
message: “ Like as I die and rise to life again, so you also shall 
die and rise to life again,” but the Hare changed the message 
as follows: “Like as I die and do not rise again, so you shall 
also die and not rise to life again."* 

A hen crowing like a cock foretells death, and it is im- 
mediately killed. We find the same superstition among the 
Southern Greeks, the modern Albanians‘ and the ancient 
Romans.’ ІЁ is also preserved in an English folk-proverb : 


A whistling maid and a crowing hen 
Are hateful alike to God and men.’ 


i Cp. J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
pp. 223, 254; Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. тү. р. 88; 
үп. p. 29. In Lesbos a rabbit is bad, but a serpent good to meet; see 
G. Georgeakis et Léon Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 339. 

2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 121. 3 Ib. vol. т. p. 355. 

1 Hahn, Albanesische Studien. 5 Ter. Phormio, tv. 4, 27. 

6 W. H. D. Rouse, ‘Folklore from the Southern Sporades,’ in Folk-Lore, 
June 1899, p. 181 р. 2. For some other rhymes on ‘whistling girls and crowing 
hens’ see Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. iv. p. 188; for the 
omen vol. vir. p. 32. 
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The crowing of a cock before midnight is a portent of 
death, or of a change in the weather. In England also the 
crowing of a cock at an unusual hour sometimes is interpreted 
as prognosticating a change in the weather, and sometimes it is 
construed into a worse omen,! whereas in Scotland it is regarded 
as an indication of coming news? In America we find that 
“a rooster crowing at odd times of the night” signifies in some 
parts death ; in other parts, if it crows in the early hours of the 
night, hasty news. 

Death is also foreshadowed by the hooting of an owl on the 
roof of the house, or by the howling of a dog either in or near 
the house. The doleful nature of these sounds explains the 
meaning attached to them by the Macedonians as well as by 
other races while the unnaturalness of a crowing hen, or a 
cock crowing out of the normal time, obviously suggests that 
they forebode no good. The superstition about the howling 
dog is shared by the modern Albanians, as it was by the ancient 
Greeks : 


r N , Es UIS S , э А 
Өєстић, rai kvves аши ava ттомъ» OpvovraL, 
e 0 N > 0 \ / е , » 5 
а Qeòs ev триддєсо:и` TO ҳаћкёоу WS таҳоѕ Axe. 


In exactly the same way the ancient Scandinavians held that 
“the dogs could see Hela the death-goddess move unseen by 
men."5 Modern Jews and Mohammedans share this superstition, 
believing that the dogs howl at the sight of the Angel of Death. 
Beasts are credited by savages with the power of beholding 
spirits invisible to the human eye. We find traces of the same 
belief in ancient literature. Besides the passage from Theocritus 
quoted above the reader will recall the apparition of Athene in 
Homer? and similar incidents. The belief both in the dog's 


1 Thomas Hardy, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, ch. хххіп. 

? J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 257. 

3 Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. үп. pp. 31, 32. 

+ Ib. pp. 20, 27, 38. 

5 Theocr. Id. тт. 30-31. 

$ Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1t. p. 196. 

7 Odyss. хут. 162. 
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superhuman capacity for seeing the invisible, and in the funereal 
significance of its howl still survives among our own peasants. 

A night-bird heard in the middle of the town portends a 
pest or some serious public calamity. А similar meaning 
attaches to the notes of a golden plover in the Highlands? 

The screeching of the eagle-owl (yuzroddos) is especially 
considered as a portent of disaster, and so is the cawing of a 
crow on the housetop or chimney. Women on hearing them 
are in the habit of exclaiming “ Eat thine own head!” (Na фаѕ 
тд кефам с). 

The ancient Greeks seem to have entertained a like fear of 
a crow “sitting and cawing" on the roof of the house? Nor 
has the character of this bird improved with age. Ingratitude 
is the special vice with which the modern muse charges the 
crow: “Feed a crow that it may peck out your eyes” (трефє 
K pobva va сє Pyar Tà paria). 

If clothes are damaged by rats, it is taken as a hint that 
there is a dishonest servant in the house* On the other hand, 
it is а good omen to see a weasel (уифітса). In connection 
with this animal it is interesting to note a superstition pre- 
valent at Melenik, and possibly in other districts of Macedonia. 
Women, if, after having washed their heads with water drawn 


1 J. Ө. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 256. 

2 This bird both in name and in character seems to be a descendant of the 
Latin strix bubo. Cp. the epithets ignavus, profanus, funereus, sinister, etc. 
applied to this bird by the Roman writers. The same idea is embodied in 
Virgil’s lines: 

Solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo 
Saepe queri, et longas in fletum ducere voces. 

Aen. tv. 462—3. 
where the note of the bird is classed among the omens which terribili monitu 
horrificant the wretched Dido and drive her to drown despair in death. 

By the modern Greeks the name of the bird is also used as a contemptuous 
term, denoting a person of superlative simplicity, in the same sense as dros, 
the horned owl, was used by the ancient Greeks, and gull by us. Needless to 
add that the дтойфо$ has nothing but the name in common with the buphus, 
or egret, of Ornithology. 

3 Нев. W. and D. 746-7. 

4 In America “If rats gnaw your clothes, you will soon die," Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. уп. р. 30. 
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overnight, they happen to get a headache, set it down to the 
fact that in that water a weasel had its face reflected as in a 
looking-glass (yvadiornxe), and they carefully refrain from 
mentioning the animal’s name, lest it should cause the clothes 
in the wardrobes to decay. 

This superstition regarding the weasel is explained by a 
legend current in Southern Greece. The name vudiroa, or 
‘little bride, so the story runs, was given to the animal 
because it once was a bride, who for some forgotten reason was 
transformed into a dumb creature. Hence she is envious of 
brides and destroys their wedding dresses. 

A tortoise is regarded as lucky, and the killing of one as a 
sin. It is likewise sinful to turn a tortoise upside down, for 
that attitude is explained as an insult to the Deity (иоитёорєг 
TOv Oeo). 

Storks, both among the Christians and the Mohammedans, 
but especiallp among the latter, are looked upon with a 
favourable eye, and their arrival is hailed as a sign of peace. 
The Turks call them hadjis or pilgrims, interpreting their 
annual migration to the south as a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
believe that the house on which they breed is safe from plague 
and fire alike. 

Wood pigeons and turtle doves are also birds of good omen, 
and flocks of them live unmolested in the enclosures of mosques. 
Sparrows are likewise respected by the Turks, who usually leave 
holes in the walls of their houses purposely for the birds to 
build their nests. A Greek writer tells a characteristic story 
of a Turkish grandee, Tchelebi Effendi by name, who in ex- 
treme old age was ordered by the doctors to eat nothing but 
rice boiled in broth made of sparrows. The pious Turk 


1 Kamporoglou, Hist. Ath. in Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore of 
Modern Greece, p. 163. This legend is also made to account for a wedding 
custom : ‘‘ Therefore, in the house where these (viz. the wedding dresses) are 
collected, sweetmeats and honey are put out to appease her, known as ‘the 
necessary spoonfuls,’ and a song is sung with much ceremony in which the 
weasel is invited to partake and spare the wedding array.” In Macedonia also, 
as will be noted in due time, sweetmeats are mixed with the bridal trousseau, 
but no trace of the weasel is apparent either in the act or in the songs ac- 
companying it. 
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durst not follow this advice until the Imam of the mahallah, 
that is, the parish priest, gave him leave to do so on condition 
that for every sparrow he killed he should contribute a gold piece 
to the Гтатеё, or Poor-house.! 

But of all animals the luckiest is the bat, and happy is he 
who keeps a bat's bone about his person. So much so, that 
people remarkable for their luck are figuratively said to carry 
such a talisman (ёуєг тд коккаћо THs vuxTepidas). 

An insect, at Liakkovikia called ouvepyirns, which in the 
summer enters the rooms and buzzes round the heads of people, 
is regarded as bringing fever (cuvepy:d). One must spit three 
times at it, in order to avoid its evil influence (ya và uyv Tov 
auvepyion). : 

A magpie chattering on the housetop predicts the coming 
of a friend or relative from abroad. Our Lancashire folk derive 
different omens from this bird. According to the popular 
rhyme, if you see 

One, is sorrow, 
Two, is mirth, 
Three, is wedding, 
Four, is birth.? 

The arrival of a friend is also signified by a gad-fly alighting 
on one, and it is lucky to catch it and tie it up in the corner of 
your handkerchief. 

A cat washing its face foretells either the coming of a 
friend or approaching rain‘ — 

The quarrels of cats at night are also regarded as a sign 
of rain. 


1 бее “Н KovoravrwobroNMs. Ву Scarlatos D. Byzantios, Athens, 1851, 
vol. fr: р. 91. 

2 A. A. T'ovolov, “Н xarà тд Ild-yatoy Хора, pp. 74, 86. 

For analogous beliefs held by the Greeks and Turks of Asia Minor see 
N. W. Thomas, ‘ Animal Superstitions,’ in Folk-Lore, vol. x11. pp. 189 foll. In 
that article (p. 190) is mentioned an insect as ovyxatpiacrys (?). Perhaps this is 
the evvepyyirgs of Liakkovikia. 

3 In a Suffolk variant the last word is given as death, see T'he Book of Days, 
vol. 1. p. 678. The same rhymes are applied to the crow in America, see 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vir. p. 33. 

4 Cp. English superstitions regarding cats, R. Inwards, Weather Lore, 
pp. 151-2. 
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It is considered unlucky to kill a cat. 

An excessive lowing of the cattle, or chirping of the sparrows, 
portends much rain or a snowfall? 

Omens from words, so far as I know, are no longer in 
fashion among the Greeks. Yet the Macedonians firmly believe 
that to prophesy good or evil is to bring it about: 


KaXoperéra x’ épyerat, 
“Keep mentioning good, and good will come.” 


Какорећёта к ёруєтаг, . 


“Keep mentioning evil, and evil will come.” 


are two popular sayings. 


Premonitions. 


A ringing or tingling in the ears (Soifovv т айта) in 
Macedonia, as in many English country districts, denotes that 
absent friends speak of you. In some places the tingling of 
the left ear is considered a sign that they speak well, the 
tingling of the right that they speak ill (cé xaraeépvovv). In 
other places it is the reverse. The ancient Greeks held the 
same superstition? Among the Scotch Highlanders the tingling 
is explained as denoting news of a friend's death, while the 
above interpretation is applied to burning ears, as is also the 
case in parts of England and America.‘ 

Choking (mviyeraı) while eating or drinking is also a sign 


1 Cp. a similar superstition prevailing in America, Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, vol. vit. p. 24. 

? Cp. *If sparrows chirp a great deal, wet weather will ensue,” R. Inwards, 
Weather Lore, p. 168. On cattle Ib. p. 153. 

3 Lucian, Dial. Meretr. xx. 40. Ed. J. F. Reitz, vol. тп. 

4 In America also ‘‘ringing in the ears is a sign of death," Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. ту. p. 129. Ср. pp. 138 foll. 

5 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
р. 258. 

6 Cp. “ an’ if the fust mate’s ears didn’t burn by reason of the things them 
two pore sufferers said about 'im, they ought to." W. W. Jacobs, Many 
Cargoes, p. 9. 
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that one is ill spoken of? So is the hiccough (AcEuyyas). 
The person afflicted must try and guess who his detractor is. 
The hiccough will cease as soon as he has hit оп the right 
person. The point of this remedy seems to be to distract one’s 
attention from the hiccough, when it is supposed that it will 
cease. Another ingenious, though more drastic, remedy is this: 
some one present suddenly says something calculated to shock 
or to surprise the sufferer, such as an accusation that the latter 
has been maligning him and the like. In this case sudden 
emotion acts as an-antidote. But the simplest remedy is to sip 
water slowly? 

An itching in the palm of the hand foretells a money 
transaction. If it is the left hand, it means that one will 
receive money, if the right that he will have to pay (то ёе! 
diver, тд CepBi waipvec). But the right and left rule is some- 
times reversed. In Scotland “itching of the left hand denotes 
money; of the right, that one is soon to meet a stranger with 
whom he will shake hands"* In America “if the right hand 
itches, you are going to get money; if the left, you will shake 
hands with a friend."* 

An analogous superstition is held regarding the eyes. A 
twitching of the right or the left eye (тае то рати) means 
that a friend or a foe will be seen, or that news good or bad 
is coming. The old Greeks also derived a similar presage 
from the “throbbing of the right eye.” “AdAeTas 0$0aX4ós 
pev б бєйїбӊ` ра у ідџсд айта»; observes the love-lorn 
shepherd in Theocritus, and the observation seems to inspire 
him with hope.’ 

1 In America it means that * someone has told lies about you.” Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. тү. р. 147. 

2 On similar principles are based the cures practised in America: “ scare 
the one troubled with hiccoughs by some startling announcement or accusation, 
repeat long rhymes in one breath, take nine sips of water, etc.” See Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. ту. pp. 98, 99. 

3 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, p.258. 

4 Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. xv. p. 135. 

5 Id. u1., 87. 

6 On similar premonitions ep. W. H. D. Rouse, ‘ Folklore from the Southern 


Sporades,’ in Folk-Lore, June, 1899, p. 181; G. Georgeakis et Léon Pineau, Le 
Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 334-5. 
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The diversity of the significance attached to right and left 
respectively in different districts of Macedonia corresponds with 
the difference which prevailed between the Greek and the 
Roman systems of augury in ancient times. The Greek augur, 
turning as he did to the North, regarded the bird’s flight on the 
right, that is from the East, as of good omen. His Roman col- 
league, facing South, considered the flight on his left auspicious, 
and vice versa. It is not improbable that the modern dis- 
crepancy of views is due to a collision between Hellenic and 
Roman traditions. 

An itching in the nose, which in Scotland indicates the 
arrival of a letter, and in America is explained as a sign that 
one is loved? or that visitors are coming,’ to the Macedonian 
prophesies corporal chastisement. 

Sneezing is much too serious an act to be dealt with at the 
end of a chapter. 


Sneezing. 


In Macedonia the act of sneezing is interpreted in three 
different ways, and the formula of salutation varies according to 
‚ the occasion. 

First, sneezing is regarded as a confirmation of what the 
person speaking has just said. In that case, he interrupts 
himself in order to address the sneezer as follows: “ Health be 
to thee, for (thou has proved that) I am speaking the truth!” 
(Tera cov xn àXj0eia. réyw). 

Secondly, it is taken as a sign that absent enemies are 
speaking ill of the sneezer, and the bystanders express the 
pious wish that those individuals, whoever they be, “may 
split” (và скасооу).* 

1 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 258. 

* Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. тү. p. 63. 

з Ib. pp. 92; 135; 140. 

* Cp. W. H. D. Rouse, * Folklore from the Southern Sporades,' in Folk-Lore, 
June 1899, p. 181. The writer, however, seems to have misunderstood the 
meaning of the ejaculation uttered: meplépouos is a name given to the Devil 


and not “to the Deity.” It means one ‘roaming about’ with evil intent—a very 
apt definition of one who is in the habit of “going to and fro in the earth and 


А. F. 8 
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Thirdly, it is considered as an indication of health, especially 
if the sneezer is just recovering from an illness. The formula 
appropriate in this instance is, “ Health to thee, and joy to 
thee!” (Tea cov kai хара cov), to which some, facetiously 
inclined, add by way of a crowning happiness * —and may thy 
mother-in-law burst!” (kal và adc" ў vreÜepa aov). 

On the evening of Cheese Sunday, as has been noticed 
already, a special significance is attributed to sneezing, or at all 
events extraordinary precautions are deemed necessary, and 
the sneezer must tear off a piece from the front of his shirt in 
order to counteract the evil. 

Among the Turks also both the belief and the salutation 
are in great vogue, as is shown by the humorous tale ascribed 
to Nasreddin Khodja, the famous fourteenth century wit and 

‘sage of Persia : 

“Nasreddin Khodja commanded his disciples, when he sneezed, 
to salute him by clapping their hands and crying out: ‘ Hair 
Ollah, Khodja,’ that is ‘ Prosperity to thee, О Master!’ Now it 
came to pass that on one of the days the bucket fell into the 
well, and Nasreddin bade his pupils climb down and pick it 
out. But they were afraid and refused to obey. So he stripped 
and requested them to bind him with the rope and let him 
gently down. Thus he descended, caught the bucket, and 
the boys were already pulling him up, when, just as he was 
drawing near the edge of the well, he chanced to sneeze. 
Whereupon they, mindful of the master’s behest, let go the 
rope and, clapping their hands in high glee, cried out in 
chorus: ‘Hair Ollah, Khodja!’ Nasreddin was precipitated 
violently into the well, bruising himself sadly against the sides. 
When he was rescued at length, he laid him down upon the 
ground and groaning with pain remarked: ‘ Well, boys, it was 
not your fault, but mine: too much honour is no good thing 
for таал?” 


of walking up and down in it.” The Greeks further use such expressions as 
“Egaye тд» (or ёра) meplópouo, “He has eaten a devil of a lot." Каре: крйо 
mepldpouo “It is devilish cold” ete. 

The epithet is employed in an uncomplimentary sense by Theognis: éx@alpw 
бё yuvaixa eplópouov, ** I hate a lewd woman,” 581. 
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An eighteenth century traveller records that in Guinea, 
“when a principal personage sneezed, all present fell on their 
knees, kissed the earth, clapped their hands, and wished him all 
happiness and prosperity "—a form of salutation identical in 
almost every particular with the one prescribed by the worthy 
Khodja. | 

The superstition concerning sneezing is based оп the notion 
that when sneezing an evil spirit is expelled from the body? 
This idea, utterly forgotten by the higher races among whom 
the salutation still exists as a survival, dimly and vaguely 
realized by the less civilized nations, is plainly shown among 
tribes in the lowest stage of intellectual development, such as 
the Zulus, the Polynesians, the aborigines of America and other 
peoples enumerated by Mr Tylor. 

The superstition, which is also known to the Hindus, the 
Hebrews, the Persians and other nations of Asia, is as ancient 
as it is wide-spread. Homer refers to it in the well-known 
line: 

ойу, брааѕ, б шог vids ётёттарє Taow Éreoaw ;° 

“Dost thou not see that my son has sneezed in confirmation of all that 
I have said ?? 

Xenophon, clever Athenian that he was, turned the super- 
stition to excellent account at a very critical time. While he 
was addressing the assembly of the Ten Thousand, somebody 
sneezed, and the men, hearing it, with one accord paid homage 
to the god; and Xenophon proceeded: 


“Since, O soldiers, while we were discussing means of escape, an omen 
from Zeus the Preserver has manifested itself....... we 


In addition to these authors, Aristotle, Petronius Arbiter’ 
and Pliny? bear witness to the prevalence of the superstition 
among the Greeks and the Romans. Zed с@соу and ‘Salve’ 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 99. 

2 Ib. p. 97; A. Lang, Custom and Myth, p. 14. 

3 Odyss. хуп. 545. 

4 Xen. Anab. m. ii. 9. 

5 Probl. xxxvi. 7; epigram in Anthol. Graec. Brunck's ed., vol. ш. p. 95. 
$ Sat. 98. 

7 ххүш. 5. These references are given in Tylor, ubi supra. 
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were the classical equivalents for the Macedonian forms of 
salutation already quoted. 

Through the middle ages the custom has lasted on into 
modern Europe, the German salutation ‘ Gott hilf, corresponding 
to the English ‘God bless you, the Italian ‘Felicità’ and the 
various other forms of expression current among European 
nations. The English story of the fiddler and his wife, where 
his sneeze and her hearty ‘God bless you!’ brought about 
the removal of the fiddle case, is conceived in exactly the 
same spirit as the tale of Nasreddin Khodja. A propos of 
these salutations Mr Tylor remarks, “The lingering survivals 
of the quaint old formulas in modern Europe seem an un- 
conscious record of the time when the explanation of sneezing 
had not yet been given over to physiology, but was still in the 
‘theological stage. ” 1 


Prophets and Prophecies.. 


Of seers of the Scottish Highland type I met with no traces 
in Macedonia—the southern atmosphere is far too clear for 
mysticism of that sort. Prophets however there are, and 
though I was not fortunate enough to make the acquaintance 
of any one of them in the flesh, I was favoured with several of 
their predictions and, of course, their fulfilment. Needless to 
say that prophets are popular only among the very lowest 
ranks of the peasantry. Those who make any pretence to 
education answer one’s questions with a compassionate shrug of 
the shoulders and a pantomimic tapping on the forehead, which 
expresses more eloquently than any speech what they think 
about the enquirer’s mental condition. If they are sociably 
inclined, they will even hurl at him the aphorism: “ All 
prophets after Christ are asses!” (mâs mpopýrys peta Xpiorov 
yaidapos). 

The meaner sort, however, are not so critical, or so sceptical. 
Many a farmer possesses and often thumbs a copy of the old 
collection of prophecies which goes under the name of Agathan- 
gelus (Aya@aryyedos), a gentleman who holds in the estima- 
tion of the Macedonian peasant the same high place which 


1 Ib. p. 104. 
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some three апа a half centuries ago was filled by Michael 
Nostradamus in the eyes of Westerners of rank. There is one 
great difference, however, between the French mystic and his 
Greek counterpart. The latter never lowers the prestige of his 
calling by attempting to prophesy whether “a black pig or a 
white pig is to be served up at dinner"! Agathangelus 
attempts higher flights. He talks of ‘the blond race’ (rò 
EavOov yévos) from the North driving ‘the sons of Hagar’ out 
of Europe, and generally speaking deals with the rise and fall 
of empires and with questions of high diplomacy, entirely 
ignoring matters domestic. 

At Nigrita I also heard of several prophetic utterances 
attributed to a holy hermit of the name of Makarios who lived 
and fasted, prayed and prophesied, in the early days of the 
nineteenth century. He did not specialize in politics, as will 
appear from the following examples of his art: 

* Oeconomos, the rich and wicked steward who uses his 
trust to indulge himself and who turns the poor from his door, 
shall be lifted up by a cloud and shall be carried off to the 
clouds.” The gentleman in question was actually carried off 
to the high mountain-peaks (the clouds) by a large band (a 
cloud) of Albanians, who wrecked his farm and ruined its 
master by exacting an immense ransom. 

* On the site of his big house a vineyard shall bloom, and 
sheep shall graze where his hearth stands." This too has come 
to pass. 

The following is an oracle of high import, couched in 
befittingly obscure language: 


“The Agha shall not depart, until people have begun to eat grass. 
Then he shall go, but as poor as they." 


A more pithy description of the Turkish hand-to-mouth 
administration which, like Lamb's Chinaman, sets fire to the 
house in order to roast the pig, could not easily be found. 
The natives of Nigrita believe that this prophecy is destined 
to come true as the rest of Makarios's sayings have done. 


1 Garencieres's Life of Nostradamus, prefixed to the English edition of the 
Prophecies, 1672, in The Book of Days, vol. п. p. 13. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SYMBOLISM. 


SYMBOLISM, as we have already seen, pervades modern 
Greek life through all its branches. There is hardly a popular 
festival or ceremony which does not exhibit, in a more or less 
pronounced degree, this tendency to symbolic representation and 
interpretation. The same spirit can be discerned in the religious 
rites of the Eastern Church : every part of the sacred building 
to the minutest architectural detail; every article of use or 
ornament; every vessel or vestment employed in divine service 
contains a meaning, often too occult for the ordinary layman’s 
comprehension, but sometimes so simple as to suggest itself to 
the dullest intelligence. In like manner, birth, marriage, and 
‘funeral are all attended by observances which to the minds of 
the initiated convey ideas concealed from the profane vulgar. 
In many cases, however, the underlying signification is com- 
pletely lost, and can only be surmised by a laborious comparison 
of similar observances in countries where the meaning is still 
apparent. To this category belong several rites relating to 
agricultural life. Some of them are good examples of sym- 
pathetic or symbolic magic based on the principle that like 
produces like. 

In time of drought the peasants have recourse to a curious 
ceremony, which in many of its details resembles the rites 
enacted in savage lands for the purpose of making rain! A 
poor orphan boy is adorned with ferns and flowers, and, accom- 
panied by other boys of about the same age, parades the streets, 
while women shower water and money upon him from the 


1 On this wide-spread custom see Mr Frazer’s exhaustive discourse in The 
Golden Bough, vol. 1. pp. 81 foll. 
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windows. Тһе boys, as they march along, sing а kind of prayer 
to the powers on high, beginning with the words : 


Bai, Bái, NrovvrovAMÉ, 
Ky росірка, kr) Nrwtraa, 
Bdi, Bái, ete. 
* Hail, hail, Dudulé, 
(Bring us) both maize and wheat, 
Hail, hail, etc." 

Dudulé is the name given to the boy clothed in verdure. 
This is the form of the ceremony prevailing at Melenik, a 
Greek town surrounded by a Bulgarian-speaking rural popula- 
tion, whence the Bulgarian terms used in the song. In other 
distriets of Macedonia, where the same custom exists, the words 
are Greek. At Shatista, for instance, in the south-west, the 
song generally sung on these occasions runs as follows : 


IlepzrepoÜva Tep7raTet 
Ky тд» 0є0 mepikaXei- 
“Oé pov, Bpé£e pià Bpoyy, 
Mia Вроҳ) Baoe, 
"Ос астаҳџа ’s rà xepádia, 
Тота xobjrcovpa s T антема,' 
etc. 
* Perperuna perambulates 
And to God prays: 
* My God, send a rain, 
A right royal rain, 
That as many (as are the) ears of corn in the fields, 
So many stems (may spring) on the vines, 
etc. 

In this alliterative composition the name of the principal 
performer (Пєртєродуа) is the only Slav word, indicating 
perhaps the origin of the custom. At Kataphygi, again, the 
Slav name, being unintelligible, has been corrupted into 
Piperia, * Pepper-tree." 

Питерга, тїттєр& Spocoroyia, etc. 
* Piperia, dew-collecting piperia" etc.! 
1 For similar songs, collected in other parts of Greece, see Passow, Nos. 
811—313. In one of them the name is more correctly given as Пєртєр@. 
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Both the names given above, as well as the custom which 
they designate, are to be met with in many Slavonic lands. In 
Servia the rite is performed in a manner that differs from the 
foregoing description only in one point: the part played by the 
boy among the Macedonians is there assigned to a girl who, 
clad in nothing but leaves and flowers, is conducted through 
the village, accompanied by other girls singing “Dodola Songs.” 
“The people believe that by this means there will be extorted 
from the ‘heavenly women’—the clouds—the rain for which 
thirsts the earth, as represented by the green-clad maiden 
Dodola." The same custom, with slight variations, is kept 
up in Dalmatia, where the chief performer is called Prpats, 
and his companions Prporushe, and in Bulgaria, where we 
again find a maiden undertaking the leading róle and called 
Preperuga—the original of the second name by which the 
rite is known among the Greeks. The Wallachs also have 
turned the same name into Papeluga, and the custom among 
them is in all essentials identical with the Slav and the Greek.? 

The ceremony, now restricted within the limits of these 
countries, once prevailed in many parts of Germany, and Jacob 
Grimm has tried to identify the Dodola and Purpirouna with 
the Bavarian Wasservogel, and the Austrian Pfingstkónig, who, 
according to him, are connected with the ancient rain-preserving 
rites? 

Of the magical ceremonies for making sunshine* there is 
no vestige in Macedonia. But a relic of some old religious 
observance still survives in a sportive custom. The children at 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 227 foll. 

2 The Vienna correspondent of the Standard (Aug. 18, 1902) reports a ghastly 
application of the principle underlying this picturesque custom from the district 
of Rogatza in Bosnia: “ А peasant living in a village called Hrenovicza com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself. Shortly afterwards a severe drought set in, 
which threatened to destroy the crops. The peasants held a council, and, 
connecting the drought with the man's suicide, resolved to open the grave and 
pour water on the corpse, in order that this might bring the longed-for rain. 
Their intentions were carried out, and the grave was then filled again, after 
prayer had been offered. The rain, however, did not come, and the villagers 
who had taken part in this curious rite have been arrested by the gendarmes." 

3 Ralston, ubi supra. 

4 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. 1. p. 115. 
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Melenik are in the habit of offering up a prayer to the Sun, 
that he may come out and ripen the grapes : 


"Era, таттоу “Нмоь,! 
Na сє SHcoupe кбкки@ Todnpata, 
Nà к\отсӣѕ тй к\јџата! 
“Come, Grandfather Sun, 
That we may give thee red boots, 
Wherewith thou mayest kick at the vines!" 


There is in this form of address (“Grandfather Sun”) an 
unmistakable and undisguised ring of paganism, reminding one 
of the mythological idea of parentage still entertained by 
savages: “ Yonder sun is my father!” exclaimed the Shawnee 
chief, proudly pointing to the luminary, and the boast was 
more than an empty rhetorical figure to him? 

With the promised gift of “red boots” may be compared 
similar offers in Russian folk-tales. The elder brothers on 
going away tell Emilian the fool: “Obey our wives... and we'll 
buy you red boots, and a red caftan, and a red shirt.” When 
the king sends for him, the messengers say: “Go to the king. 
He will give you red boots, and a red caftan, and a red shirt."* 

Again, when it snows for the first time in the year, the 
boys hail the event with some rhymes which sound like un- 
mitigated nonsense, though they may, and most likely do, 
contain allusions impossible to verify at this time of day. The 
following 1s a fragment from Melenik: 


Хобе, улоу беи, 
\ , > / 
Tò рарџаро астрібєг, 
“Н yata рагуєирєйєг, 
е / lA 
О rovrixas yopeúet, etc. 


“It snows, it snows, 
And white the flagstone grows, 
Now cooks the cat, 
And romps the rat, ete.” 


1 Cp. the custom of children in classical times to.address the sun "E£ex, 
© iN ie, ‘Come out, dear Sun,’ * when the god was overrun by a cloud,” 
Pollux rx. 123. 

2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 327. 

3 Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 268—6. 
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To return to the subject of symbolism. When the farmers 
have finished digging in the fields, they throw their spades 
up into the air and, catching them again, exclaim : “ May the 
crop grow as high, as the spade has gone!”? 

The first fruit of a tree must not be eaten by a barren 
woman, but by one who has many children. The sympathetic 
influence of the woman’s fecundity is too obvious to need 
explanation. An analogous belief prevails among the Bavarian 
and Austrian peasants, “ who think that if you give the first 
fruit of a tree to a woman with child to eat, the tree will bring 
forth abundantly next year.” ? 

When a mother has done plaiting her daughter’s braids 
she swings them thrice upwards saying: 


N n 
IIdvov тд kopírot, катоо Ta para :? 


* May the maid grow up, and her hair long below." 


On a child's name-day, which in the East is observed with 
as much ceremony as the birthday is in the West of Europe, 
it is the custom to pull the child's ear slightly upwards, wishing 
that the child * may live and grow tall" (và rpavéyrg). Some 
peasants entertain the ungallant notion that girls need no such 
inducement to grow: * The Devil himself makes them grow by 
pulling them up by the nose, sir,” an old farmer at Provista 
assured me. 

A jug of water is emptied upon the ground after a departing 
guest, that he may speed well on his journey, “ As the water's 
course is smooth and easy so may the travellers path be" 
(870$ maer TO vepó у\јуора erat và тат к) б áOporros). 


1 This is undoubtedly a survival of what some authorities call imitative 
magic. For parallels—some of them extremely close—to this custom, see 
J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. 1. pp. 36—37. 

2 Ib. p. 38. 

3 A. A. T'ovelov, “Н xara тд Idyyarov Хора, p. 76. 


CHAPTER X. 


BIRTH. 


THE rites and observances which precede and accompany 
the young Macedonian’s entry into the world afford much that 
is of interest to the folk-lorist. When the first symptoms of his 
approach have manifested themselves, great care is taken to 
conceal the fact from the neighbours. Otherwise it is feared 
that the confinement will be attended by much suffering, due 
to the evil influence of ill-wishers or to the evil eye. For the 
same reason the midwife is summoned in all secrecy and under 
a false pretence. During travail the water of which the patient 
drinks is medicated with a гез locally known as ‘The Holy 
Virgin’s Hand’ (rs IIavayiás тб gépe), that is, some sprigs of 
it are thrown into the jug. | 

This is apparently one of the many plants endowed by 
popular superstition with magic virtues against ill. Such 
plants and herbs have been known in all lands and at all 
periods of the world’s history. Perhaps the most familiar of 
them are those in use among the Celts, such as the Mothan, 
or trailing pearlwort, and the Achlasan Challumchille, or St 
John’s wort. The former protected its possessor against fire 
and the attacks of fairies; the latter warded off fevers.” The 
Macedonian equivalent is considered a powerful safeguard 
against both dangers. 

As soon as the child is born, the servants or the boys of the 
family hasten round to the houses of relatives and friends to 


1 See A. Lang's essay on ‘Moly and Mandragora,’ in Custom and Myth, 
pp. 143—155. 

? J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 49; Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. уп. pp. 100 foll. 
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announce the glad event and receive ‘The reward of congratu- 
lation’ (rà oyapyxia).! The midwife then proceeds to hang 
a clove of garlic and a gold ring or a gold coin on the mother's 
hair—ornaments which she wears till her purification,—as well 
as on the new-born baby, in order to avert the evil eye. 
A skein of red yarn (yvéua) is also attached to the bedroom 
door, as a symbol that the evil is “bound,” that is rendered 
helpless. This рон is described at Melenik as “binding the 
Armenos” (Bévovv т?» "Appevov), а word of obscure meaning, but 
'evidently used in a personal sense, though who this lady is the 
people, so far as I could discover, have not the faintest idea. 
* We do this that the patient may not suffer from the Armenos " 
(уй và pny áppeviac O5 т} Aexodca). This was their answer to 
my queries. An identical practice with similar intent prevailed 
once in the Highlands of Scotland.? 

On the same day comes the priest, and with the stole round 
his neck reads a special prayer over a bowl of water (SvaBater 
тӧ vepó) with which the patient is sprinkled every evening 
during her confinement. 

The members of the family in which there is a woman in 
child-bed make a point of retiring home before nightfall, or else 
they are fumigated. Contrariwise, no visitor is allowed to 
remain in the house after dark. If he is obliged to do so, he 
throws upon the mother and the infant a shred of his raiment, 
wishing them a peaceful night? 

During a whole fortnight the patient is never for a single 
moment left alone, but day and night is watched either by the 
midwife or by some friends, lest she should dppenacO7, and no 
light besides the one in the room is allowed to be brought in. 
In the same way among the Celts “the first care was not to 
leave a woman alone during her confinement. A houseful of 
women gathered and watched for three days, in some places 
for eight."* 

All these precautions appear to have one object in view, 


1 Cp. the word edperjxia, та, “ the reward for a thing found.” 
2 J. G. Campbell, ubi supra, p. 37. 

3 A. A. l'ovelov, “Н ката тд IIdyyatov Хора, p. 75. 

+ J. G. Campbell, ubi supra, р. 36. 
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namely, to prevent the Nereids (Nepaiées) from carrying off the 
infant, or hurting its mother. In this respect the modern Greek 
nymphs correspond exactly to the mischievous fairies of the 
north. Like the latter they are very fond either of abducting 
new-born children or substituting their own offspring in their 
stead.' The similarity of attributes is all the more striking 
as it can hardly be accounted for by the borrowing theory. 
Nor is it easier to explain it as being the result of independent 
growth. 

The same tendency towards child-abduction “seems to some 
extent to have been attributed to the Nymphs in old times, for 
in many epitaphs on children that died at an early age, they are 
spoken of as having been carried off by Nymphs."* Hesychius 
also describes eA as “a female demon, said by the women to 
be in the habit of carrying off new-born babes."* 

For forty days friends and relatives bring to the woman 

“in child-bed pancakes (AaXayxirats) and sweetmeats. During 
the first three nights a small table covered with a cloth is 
placed under the lamp which burns in front of the icon of the 
Panaghia. Upon this table is laid bread, salt, and pieces of 
money. On the third day a maid whose parents are both 
alive makes a honey cake, which in the evening is set upon 
the small table close to the baby’s head. Upon the table is 
likewise placed a mirror; and some gold or silver pieces or 
jewels are laid upon it or under the baby’s pillow. These 
offerings are intended for the Fates (Моё ош) who are expected 
to come during the night and bestow on the infant its destiny 
in life (uo«pévovv or porpafovv). The sweet cake is meant to 
propitiate or conciliate the Goddesses, while the mirror stands 
as a symbol of beauty, and the money and jewels suggest 
wealth. For the same reason a light is left burning all night 
to enable the Fates to find their way to the cradle. In the 
morning the midwife shares with the friends and relatives the 


1 Op. Pashley, Crete, п. р. 216, in Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of 
Turkey, vol. т, p. 314. 

? Preller, Griechische Mythologie, 1. p. 565 note, in Tozer, ubi supra. 

3 The name of this demon has been derived by some from the verb peħeîv in 
analogy with the Teutonic Frau Holda. 
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cake, which is eaten on the spot, not allowing one crumb to 
get out of the room, lest it should fall into the hands of 
enemies who could work a spell upon it. Similarly “the 
German peasant, during the days between his child’s birth and 
baptism, objects to lend anything out of the house, lest witch- 
craft should be worked through it on the yet unchristened 
baby,"—an idea of which we find many illustrations in 
Macedonia. 


The Three Fates. 


The belief in the Fates and their visit is one of the most 
deeply-rooted and most widely-spread superstitions that have 
survived from ancient times. As in antiquity so at this day 
the Moirass are represented as three in number. Their indi- 
vidual names have been forgotten, but they are still described 
as carrying a spindle and yarn wherewith is spun the infant's 
destiny. This idea is graphically set forth in the following 
popular distich : 

“Н Moîpa тод сє poipave àÓpáyT ciy астиёто, 
Kai viua ато paddapa xai polpave kai céva. 
“The Fate who fated thee carried a silver spindle 
And thread of gold, wherewith she fated thee." 


People remarkable for their luck («aXoporpos) are believed 
to have received the Fate's benediction from her right hand: 
“Н Моѓра pov ue Вафтисє pe TÒ дє TNS xépu, 
“My Fate has blessed me with her right hand,” 
says a folk song. 
The reverse (какӧшогроѕ) is expressed by the following: 
“Н Моѓра pov pe Вафтісє ре Tò Eeppi TNs xépu 
“My Fate has blessed me with her left hand.” 

It is interesting that in these phrases the blessing of the 
Fates should be described as “baptism.” We probably have 
here a popular confusion between Christian and Pagan belief 
and practice, instances of which abound at every turn. 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. т. p. 116. 
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The following complaint, which I heard at Melenik, gives 
utterance to the same superstition : 


Moîpa pov Kavpevn, 
Kavuévg Моѓра! 
Де pe poipaves Kara, 
Аё pe poipaves к éuéva 
Lav тод Koopov та талба! 
“Wretched Fate mine, 
My wretched Fate ! 
Thou didst not fate me well, 


Thou didst not fate me 
Like other men’s children.” 


Such sentiments are plentiful both in verse and in prose. 
A popular proverb declares that “ Where the poor man is, there 
is his Fate too” ("Отоу 0 фтоудѕ x’ ý Motpá rov)—so true it 
is that popular sayings, in some cases at all events, are “chips 
of mythology."! 

The belief in the three Fates is also very strong among the 
Wallachs, but they seem to have borrowed it from the Greeks. 
At any rate the name given to the goddesses by them (Mire) 
is thoroughly Greek. The Albanians believe in the Fates 
under the name of Fati, which is derived directly from the 
Italian. Hahn, however, in an Albanian tale introduces them 
by the Greek designation Moeren.? 

The Fates of the ancient Greeks, and consequently their 
modern representatives also, have been indentified with the 
three Scandinavian Norns, whose names are Urdhr, Verdhandi, 
and Skuld—Was, Is, and Shall-be. This division of time 
between them corresponds with the tasks allotted to the three 
ancient Fates; Lachesis sings the past, Klóthó the present, 
and Atropos the future.? 

The following tales illustrate the impossibility of escaping 


1 For the belief in the Fates and the birth ceremonies observed in various 
parts of Southern Greece see Bernhard Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen; 
Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, ch. 1v.; G. Georgeakis 
et Léon Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 330. 

2 Griechische und Albanesische Märchen, No. 103. 

3 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 352 and authorities referred to there. 
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from the decrees of the Fates—the stern, inexorable daughters 
of dread Necessity. 


I. The Youth and the Fates. 
(From Sochos.) 


A youth once, while travelling, stopped at a peasant’s 
cottage to spend the night. He was received hospitably and 
laid himself down to sleep in a corner of the common bed-room, 
in which his host and hostess also slept. The woman had had a 
female child two days before. As the youth lay on his mattress 
awake, he perceived Fate, Fortune, and Death (Моѓра, Tuyn, 
Xapos) stalk into the room in order to allot to the baby her 
portion in life. They glanced at the stranger and then walked 
out. The youth heard them holding a consultation amongst 
themselves outside the door. At last Fate raised her eyes to 
the bright star-lit sky and said: “The little maid shall become 
the strange youth’s wife.” | 

Our traveller was not at all pleased with this off-hand 
way of disposing of him. For he was an ambitious youth, 
and the prospect of marrying a poor peasant’s daughter 
accorded ill with his views. So, in order to avoid the fulfilment 
of the Fatal decree, he got up softly, stole to the baby’s cradle 
and taking her in his arms crept out of the cottage. On the way 
he threw her into a thorny hedge (zaXov«aóa) and pursued his 
journey, fondly confident that he had ра еа Fate. 

But next morning the peasant and his wife went in quest 
of their offspring. They found and rescued her unscathed, save 
for a scratch across the breast, the mark of which remained. 

Years went by, and the stranger, now grown into a 
prosperous man, chanced to journey that way again. Having 
long forgotten the episode, he put up at an inn opposite the 
peasant’s cottage. A fair damsel appeared at the window, and 
he was so smitten by her beauty that he forthwith stepped 
across the road and asked her in marriage from her parents. 
It was only after the wedding that the sight of the scar led 
to the discovery that she was the infant he had sought to 
destroy. 
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In this tale Fate figures in the company of Fortune and 
Death. With the former she is very often confused. But 
Туут is also sometimes conceived of as a personal deity, cor- 
responding to the Servian Srétya, and to the Turkish Bakht—a 
kind of guardian angel or spirit. 


ІТ. The story of Naidis the Foundling’. 


(From Salonica.) 


Once upon a time there was a very wealthy man. He had 
houses, furniture, sheep, goats, and is there anything he had 
not? He had of all that is good in the world; in his house 
even the cocks laid eggs, as the saying goes. But, in spite of 
all this wealth, he was a miser, and mean as a Tzingan. 

This man chanced to visit a big city, say Salonica; but he 
refrained from putting up at an inn, lest he should spend 
money. Nor would he go to some great man’s palace, lest he 
should incur an obligation. So he stopped at a poor man’s 
cottage. The house was only one big room and the hall, and 
they put him up in a corner of the room—his servant remained 
in the yard with the horses. Now, the poor man’s wife had 
been delivered of a boy which was three days old when this 
wealthy man arrived. 

So they laid them down to sleep in the evening, the guest 
in one corner of the room and the woman in child-bed with her 
husband in the other. These went to sleep at once and slept 
soundly, for the poor have no cares. The wealthy man, however, 
sleep would not seize on him, but he turned now on this side, 
now on the other, thinking and calculating his wealth. While 
he was thinking, all of a sudden he sees the door thrown open, 
and in came three women clad in white. One of them was 
taller and more beautiful than the others. They were the 
three Fates, who allot the child’s destiny on the third day 
after birth. 

So, as we said before, they entered the room and stood 
where the little one lay sleeping. The greatest of the Fates 
touched him with her finger and said : 


1 For the original Greek see Appendix I. 
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“What kind of destiny shall we allot him ?” 

Answered the others: 

“Let us make him be the heir to the wealthy man who is 
lying in yon corner.” 

“ Agreed,” said the others. 

Thus they decreed and vanished. 

The wealthy man heard these words and was afraid, and 
could not close an eye from fear. He rose and began to stroll 
up and down in the room till daybreak. When God brought 
the day, and the poor man rose from bed, then the stranger said 
to him: 

“I am going home to-day. Children of my own I have 
none, If you will give me your baby, my wife and I will bring 
it up just as if it were our own flesh and blood. You are young 
and, please God, you may have more." 

Thereupon the poor man called to his wife to see what she 
had to say, and she at first would not consent, for where is the 
mother who will part with her child? but at length, lest they 
should spoil the child's chance, she answered, * Very well," and 
consented to give it away, although she loved it as a mother 
should. She suckled it well till it had enough milk, then 
she dressed it in the best clothes she had and kissed it cross- 
wise on the forehead. So the wealthy man took the child, 
saddled his horse, was bidden “God speed” and went away 
with his servant. 

When they got outside the city and reached a desert place 
in the midst of the standing corn—it was summer—he reined 
in his mare and said to the servant : 

“Take this babe and slay it with a stone." 

The servant at first would not do it, for he was a God-fearing 
man; but finally, will he nill he, he obeyed his master and took 
up the baby. However, instead of striking the child he struck 
the earth with the stone, and his master thought that he had 
struck the child. Then he suddenly made as though he saw 
someone from afar, ran to his horse, pretending to be frightened, 
and made off as speedily as he could. And so the little one 
remained sleeping among the ears of corn. 

Let us now leave the wealthy man and take up the child. 
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Those fields belonged to a rich farmer who had no children of 
his own, and both his wife and he ever prayed to God that He 
might give them one. They also wished to adopt a child in 
the hope that God might take pity on them. On that evening 
this rich man happened to be strolling in the fields and heard 
the child crying. He stopped short and said to himself: 

* What can this be? it is not a jackal, nor is it a dog. Let 
me go and see." 

He walked towards the voice and by and by found the little 
one, and he wondered. And seeing the child so pretty and clean 
and plump, he took a fancy to it and lifted it up in his arms 
and carried it to his wife. 

* See what I have found in the fields, wife," said he. * We 
wished for a child and behold! a child God has sent us." 

His wife would not believe him. 

“Fie upon thee, who knows who is the child's mother? But, 
let it be. І до not mind. Let us keep it.” 

They kept it and engaged a nurse to suckle it, and when it 
grew up they sent it to school. And the boy, being of a kindly 
nature, made progress and was very fond of them, and they in 
their turn were fond of him, and they called him Naidis, which 
is, as we might say, Foundling. 

Now to come to the wealthy man. Time went by, and 
Naidis became sixteen or seventeen years old. Then, one day 
lo and behold! that wicked wealthy man, who had tried to 
destroy Naidis, chanced to come and put up in the very house 
where he lived, and he heard the people call the boy Naidis, 
and he was surprised at the name. He asks his hostess: 

“Tell me, madam, wherefore do you call him so?” 

“We gave him that name because, to tell the truth, he is not 
our own son. My husband found him some seventeen years since 
in the fields amidst the standing crop. We had no children, so 
we brought him up and love him as our own, and he loves us 
very much indeed." 

The wealthy man on hearing this was grieved at heart, for 
he understood that it was the child which he had ordered his 
servant to kil. Now, what was he to do? Не thinks it over 
and over again. At length an idea occurred to him. He turned 


9—2 
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and said that he had a letter to send home and that he wanted 
a trusty man to carry it. 

“Why, we will send Naidis,” they answered. They prepared 
a cake and other food for Naidis, and he saddled his horse in 
order to go. The wealthy man gave him a letter for his wife, in 
which he told her to send the bearer up to the mountain 
pastures where his flocks were grazing, and to bid the shepherds 
cut him in pieces and fling him into a well. 

Naidis took the letter without any suspicion, mounted his 
horse, and set out. But before he set out his mother advised 
him to take care and not drink water when tired; then she 
kissed him and bade ‘him Good-bye. 

In the way which he was going he reached a fountain under 
a tree, and he alighted in order to rest awhile and then drink, 
according to his mother’s advice; for he was very thirsty. As 
he was sitting there under the shadow of the tree, an old man 
with a long white beard passed by and said to the boy: 

* Whither, in good time, my son?” 

“A good time to thee, grandfather, I am going to Such- 
and-such a place with a letter for So-and-so." 

* Give me that letter that I may see it; for methinks I know 
the man." 

The boy gave him the letter, and the old man passed his 
hand over it, and then returned it and went his way. 

To cut a long tale short, Naidis arrived at the wealthy man's 
house towards evening. Аз he was dismounting he looked up 
and saw a maid fair as the moon standing at the window. In 
the twinkling of an eye he became enamoured of her. She 
was the wealthy man's daughter; for he had lied when he said 
that he had no children: he had a daughter and a son. 


1 "Ора xaX! This is the usual salutation of travellers meeting on the road. 

Sometimes it is amplified into rhyme ; 

"Ора Kad} cov, pária pov, 

Ky dyépas 's rà тар cov, 

Ky ёра поі тєтойдєро 

Na uiv Вред итростё cov! 
“А good time to thee, my eyes. May thy sails be filled with wind, and may 
not one bird impede thy course." This wish is specially meant for sailors, but 
it is also humorously offered to sportsmen. 
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Naidis went into the house, and the wealthy man's wife 
received him becomingly, “ Welcome,” “Well met.” He de- 
livered to her the letter, and she read it, and there was written 
in it: 

“Take this youth and our daughter, summon a priest and 
wed them straightway. I am coming home eight days hence, 
and I must find the thing done.” 

Having read the letter, the wife did as her husband bade. 
her. She called in a priest and without delay had them wedded. 
They celebrated their wedding with much jollity and music till 
daybreak. 

Eight days after the wealthy man returned, and, as he 
alighted at the gate, he lifted up his eyes and what does he see 
but his own daughter standing by the side of Naidis at the 
baleony. Then he was seized with giddiness—like a fit of 
apoplexy—and fell down upon the ground. They ran and sum- 
moned the doctors, and after a deal of trouble they managed to 
bring him to. 

“What is amiss with thee?” asks his wife. 

“Oh nothing. I was wearied of the journey, and the sun 
struck me on the head,” he answered. “But why hast thou not 
done as I bade thee in my letter?” 

“I certainly have. Here is thy letter. Look and see what 
thou wrotest." 

He takes the letter and reads it. He thought that he was 
dreaming. He rubbed his eyes again and again, but could not 
make out how it had all happened; for it was his own writing. 
Then he says: 

“Very well, it matters not. To-morrow thou must call 
Naidis at dawn and send him up to the flocks with a letter 
which I will give thee." 

And he sat and wrote to the shepherds as before. 

Next morning, very early, his wife got up and went to call 
Naidis. But when she entered into the room and saw him 
sleeping sweetly in her daughter's arms, she was sorry to wake 
him, and let him sleep on for another hour. Instead, she went 
to her own son and said: 

“Art thou asleep, my boy?” | 
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“No, mother.” k 

“Get up, mount thy horse and take this letter to the 
shepherds who tend the flocks.” 

The boy got up, mounted his horse, took the letter and 
set out. 

After a while her husband also got up and asked her: 

“ Hast thou sent him ?” 

“I was loth to wake Naidis,” she answered, “but be easy 
in thy mind, my husband, thy letter I despatched safely by our 
own son.” 

“What hast thou done, O woman!” he cried, and in the 
twinkling of an eye he runs out like one possessed to overtake 
his son. 

His wife thought that he was again taken ill as the day 
before and ran after him. When he reached the uplands he 
found that the shepherds had slain his son and thrown him 
into a well. Driven by grief and remorse he flings himself into 
the well and perishes. His wife on seeing her husband fall 
into the well, lost her senses and threw herself into it, too, and 
died. So Naidis remained heir.—This is not a fairy tale. It 
is а fact and shows that his Fate no one can escape. 


Christening. 


Eight or ten days after birth—generally on a Sunday—takes 
place the baptism (rà Ba$rícia). The kinsfolk (тд cuyyevorcye), 
having gathered together in the parents’ house, are there joined 


1 A very close parallel to this story is found in Albanian, see ''L'enfant 
vendu ou la Destinée,” No. 18 in Contes Albanais, par Auguste Dozon, Paris, 
1881. 

Hahn (Griechische und Albanesische Mürchen, No. 20) gives a story em- 
bodying the same idea, only much shorter, and refers for a parallel to Grimm, 
No. 29. 

Classical literature supplies several anecdotes pointing the moral of the force 
of destiny, all too familiar to be even mentioned here. The remark with which 
my informant concluded her narrative: “ ёєеіҳие т@$ rh Moipà rov kávévas dé” 
щтореї vá rn ёєфїүп” is almost a literal modern reproduction of what Homer 
said three thousand years ago: 


potpay д’ ойтш@ yu пефиушёуоу Eupevar dvdpav. 
Il. vi. 488. 
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by the sponsor, followed by the invited guests. The sponsor's 
office is no sinecure among the peasants of Macedonia. The 
respect paid to him by his godchildren is even greater than 
that accorded to their own parents, and his malediction is 
dreaded even more than that of a Bishop. The office is 
hereditary, and the sponsor or his heir is also expected to 
assist as best man at his godchild’s marriage. It is only on 
very rare occasions that a new godfather is invited to perform 
these duties. For instance, if the new-born child is taken 
suddenly ill, and the family sponsor happens to live a long way 
off, or to be away on a journey, then a friend or relative takes 
his place. The infringement of the rule is then justified by the 
urgency of the case and the fear lest the child should die 
unchristened—a fear before which considerations of etiquette 
must give way. But should the child survive, the regular 
sponsor is afterwards asked to a banquet and is requested to 
give it his blessing. Не is likewise expected to waive his 
right, if he proves to be the owner of an ‘unlucky hand, as 
has been mentioned before? In case he does not do so, the 
child’s parents are entitled to insist that he should nominate a 
substitute. So great is the veneration paid to the spiritual 
kinship between a godfather and his godchildren that a match 
between a lad and a lass who both have the same godfather or 
godmother is regarded as incest—they being brother and sister 
in Christ. Nor is intermarriage allowed between the godchild's 
and the godparent's families, as they are considered to be within 
the prohibited degrees of kinship. The sponsor and the child's 
father are termed Co-parents (Zvvtexvoc) and their mutual 
relationship is that of spiritual brotherhood. These observa- 
tions will enable the reader to appreciate the sponsor's position 
in the ceremony that follows. 

The party assembled, a procession is formed, and they all 


1 Калутатаѕ, at Melenik ; elsewhere xovumápos or vovvós. If а woman, she is 
designated kadnudva at Melenik; elsewhere xkovurápa or vovvá. 

? Supra, p. 85. 3 

2 The same sacred relationship is implied in our old word gossip [God-sib 
‘related in the service of God’}, a word which experienced many vicissitudes ere 
it sank to its present low position. 
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repair to the church. The cortége is headed by the midwife, 
who carries the baby decked out in all possible finery and 
veiled with a thin gauze (екет). At the church-door the 
sponsor relieves the midwife of her burden, and they all march 
up the nave to the font. After a preliminary prayer the priest 
asks the sponsor for the name, which is expected by the 
bystanders with breathless eagerness. When it is announced, 
some boys hurry off to the baby’s home to inform the parents. 
They are received on the threshold by the father, who, on 
hearing it, throws to the messengers sugar-plums to scramble 
. for. The name given frequently, though not invariably, is that 
of one of the grandparents. Sometimes it belongs to some 
other relative, or to the Saint on whose day the baptism takes 
place. But in all cases the sponsors are entitled to give any 
name they please, and from their decision there is no appeal. 
Hence the anxiety displayed by all parties concerned until the 
name is announced. 

The ceremony over, the sponsors distribute among the 
children present, and the bystanders generally, dry figs, coins, 
or, in the more highly civilized districts, cheap medals tied 
with a ribbon, as tokens that they have “witnessed” the 
ceremony. For this reason these tokens are called paprupua. 
From the church the party, with the priest at the head, return 
to the house, and offer to the parents their congratulations and 
wishes for the child's prosperity (vd eas ёст, và mpoxdwn, 
etc.) The sponsor, who carries the baby home, hands it over to 
the mother with these words: 

“T deliver it unto thee in this life; but I shall ask it back 
from thee in the next. Guard it well from fire, water, and all 
evil!" 

A banquet is then spread. The midwife, who throughout 
plays the part of Mistress of the Ceremonies, takes up a great 
circular cake (coAodpa), prepared for the nonce. This cake is 
smeared with honey and covered with sesame and almonds. 
She places some walnuts upon it, and setting it on her head, 
walks slowly round and round the table, crying thoohoo! 


1 The font in the Greek churches is a movable copper vessel. 
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mihoohoo! until all the walnuts have dropped off one by one 
and are picked up by the boys. Then the cake is laid on the 
table, cut, and eaten. 


Purification. 


On the fortieth day after the baby's birth the mother, 
escorted by the midwife, who carries the baby i in her arms, 
betakes herself to church that she may receive the priest’s 
blessing and be purified by special prayers (уга và capaytion). 
From that day, and not until then, she is at liberty to attend 
divine service? On their way home they call upon the sponsor 
and the nearest relatives. The mistress of each house takes an 
egg, sugar, or a sweet cake and, passing it over the child's face, 
bestows upon it the following benediction : 

* Mayest thou live, my little one. Mayest thou grow old, 
with hoary hair and eyebrows. With (if a male) a hoary beard 
and moustache.” (Na hons, pukpó pov, và уєрастҳѕ và yévns 
p dompa parna kai фрйб@, p йттра yévera Kal поиттакаа.) 
And, having put a lump of sugar into its mouth, she hands the 
other gifts to the mother. 


Superstitious observances connected with childbirth. 


If a woman in an interesting condition suffers from an 
inordinate longing for some particular, and unobtainable, kind 
of food, her friends go out begging bread and other eatables 
from three different houses and make the sufferer partake of 
them. This operation is supposed to cure her. 

When a mother loses child after child (de orpéyer marcia), 
the proper course for her to pursue is to take her last-born 
and expose it in the street. A friend, by previous arrangement, 
picks up the child and clothes it. A few days after she returns 
it to the mother, and for three years it is clothed in strange 


1 For a beautiful sketch of the christening ceremony among the peasantry of 
Thessaly, nearly identical with the above description, see X. XpucroBactAn, Та 
Badriowa in * Acyyjwara Өєссаћ№ка, Athens, 1900, pp. 39 foll. 

2 In Suffolk “a mother must not go outside her own house-door till she goes 
to be ‘churched’.” ‘Superstitions about new-born children’ in The Book of 
Days, vol. п. p. 39. 
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clothes, that is, clothes begged of relatives and friends. Some- 
times, in addition to this ceremony, the child’s right ear is 
adorned with a silver ring which must be worn through life. 

At Liakkovikia the precautions are more elaborate still. 
The family sponsor being dismissed, the midwife takes the 
new-born infant and casts it outside the house-door. The first 
person who happens to pass by is obliged to act as sponsor. If, 
even after this measure, the children persist in’ dying, the 
mother is delivered of her next in a strange house, surrounded 
by all her kinswomen. As soon as the infant is born, the 
midwife puts it in a large handkerchief and carries it round the 
room, crying “A child for sale!” (mari mova). One of the 
women present buys it for a few silver pieces and returns it to 
the mother. Then forty women, who have been married only 
once (тротостёфалог), contribute a silver coin apiece, and out 
of these coins a hoop is made through which the child is passed. 
Afterwards this silver hoop is turned into some other ornament, 
which the child must always wear.! 

These queer customs agree with the practice once prevalent 
in Scotland. “If the children of a family were dying in 
infancy, one after the other, it was thought that, by changing 
the name, the evil would be counteracted. The new name 
was called a ‘road name, being that of the first person en- 
countered on the road when going with the child to be 
baptized."* The custom is explained by Mr Campbell on the 
principle of the “luck” of the person met. But by comparing 
it with the Macedonian practice, it is possible to arrive 
at a different interpretation. The stranger’s name, like the 
strange clothes, may well be intended to serve as a disguise 
calculated to deceive the beings, fairies, witches, or what not, 
to whose malevolent agency the evil is attributed. With regard 
to the name, it should be added that in Macedonia, as elsewhere, 
people avoid giving to a child the name of a brother or sister 
recently dead. So much is there in a name—when witches 
and fairies are about. 


1 А, A. Гоџсіоу, “Н xara тд Пауушоу Хора, p. 75. 
2 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 245. 
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Another superstition connected with birth is the following: 
women in a state of pregnancy do not weave or spin on the 
feast of St Symeon (Feb. 3, о.ѕ.), lest the child should be born 
with a mark (onadcaxc). This superstition, in its present 
form at all events, is due to a fanciful analogy between the 
saint's name (Svpewv) and the Greek for a “mark” (onuaéz), 
and belongs to a class of notions based on nothing more serious 
than mistaken etymology. 

A woman whose first child has died is not allowed to follow 
a funeral. 

As in England so in Macedonia a child born with a caul 
(тсіта) is considered fortunate. Pieces of the caul are sewed 
up and worn by the father and the child round their necks 


The Evil Eye. 


No superstition is more widely held than the belief in 
the harmful influence of the human eye. It is common among 
the Hindoos, the Hebrews, the Arabs, the Turks, and the 
Moors. We find the belief rife amongst the lower classes in 
Spain—especially in Andalusia—and we are also told that one 
of the crimes of which the Gitanas in that country were most 
commonly accused, and for which they suffered in olden times, 
was that of casting the evil eye, or, as they in their own 
peculiar dialect phrase it, “making sick" (querelar nasula)? 
Even in England those who know the West country are aware 
that to this day the belief amongst the rural population is 
not dead, but only dormant. Fear of ridicule generally compels 
the English farmer to conceal his deep-rooted conviction, but 
there come times when concealment is no longer possible, and 
then the latent superstition is revealed in all its ugliness.* 


1 Cp. G. Georgeakis et Léon Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 331; J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. т. pp. 58 foll. 

2 б. Borrow, The Zincali, Part т. ch. упт. 

3 The revelation is not unfrequently occasioned and accompanied by 
circumstances far from laughable, as will be seen from the following report of a 
case heard before the magistrates at Uxbridge in January, 1900. 

“А man and his wife were charged by the National Society for the Prevention 
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The antiquity of the superstition is equal to its popularity. 
It can with certainty be traced back to the earliest traditions 
of the Hebrew race, recorded in the Talmud. The Greeks and 
the Romans must have borrowed—or independently originated— 
the belief at a very old date. There are several allusions in the 
classical writers, which show that both the fear of the evil eye 
and some of the means of averting it were identical with those 
in vogue at the present day. Homer, indeed, is silent on the 
subject. But so he is on the subjects of magic, purification, 
ancestor-worship and many other practices of dateless antiquity. 
These superstitions, avoided by Homer for some reason or 
other} are mentioned by the authors of the other epics, known 
as the Little Iliad, the Sack, the Cypria and the rest. 

In Macedonia the superstition in force and extent is second 
to none. Not only human beings, but also dumb creatures and 
inanimate objects, are liable to be blighted by the evil eye 
(тд дат). The curse is to be dreaded most when its object 
is in an exceptionally flourishing condition: a very healthy 
and good-looking child, a spirited horse, a blooming garden, 
or a new house, are all subject to its influence. Nor is the 
casting of the evil eye always an act of wilful wickedness. 
The most innocent and well-meant expression of admiration 
can bring about the undesired effect. For this reason people 
are anxious to avoid such expressions, or, when uttered, to 
counteract them. 

One of the oldest and most prevalent methods for avoiding 


of Cruelty to Children with causing the death of two of their children by wilful 
neglect. The unhappy mites had died amid the filthiest of surroundings, and 
three brothers and sisters who still survived were described as being in a 
starving condition. To this most serious charge the prisoners merely replied 
that they had had the misfortune some time ago to incur the wrath of a gypsy, 
and they and theirs had consequently been ‘overlooked.’ Since then nothing 
would prosper with them, and it was through the operation of the curse, and 
not for lack of proper nutriment, that the children had grown emaciated, and 
had finally died.” The Morning Post, Jan, 19, 1900. 

1 Prof. Gilbert Murray (History of Ancient Greek Literature, p. 47) thinks 
that this silence has arisen “from some conventional repugnance, whether of 
race, or class, or tradition." In any case, we need not assume that Homer 
deliberately set himself the task of drawing a complete picture of contemporary 
Greek life for the benefit of posterity. 
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the effects of excessive admiration is that of spitting at the 
object which has evoked it. The shepherd in Theocritus, 
following the instruction of a wise old woman, spits thrice into 
his own lap in order to save himself from the consequences of 
self-admiration) The proud city beauty does the same thing 
in order to shun the danger from the eye of the rustic admirer 
whom she scorns. 

The Romans entertained a similar notion concerning the 
evil eye and its сиге. 

This is still the orthodox remedy for the evil eye among 
the Greeks of Macedonia and elsewhere. For instance, if one 
is moved to admiration at the sight of a pretty child, he hastens 
to avert the danger by spitting thrice in its face, and ac- 
companies the action with words almost identical with those 
employed by the ancient writers referred to above—Na ce 
фтісо va pr BacKabys ! 

Also persons seized by a sudden fright spit thrice into their 
laps, just as the shepherd and the maid of Theocritus did. 
Price ° Tov кбрфо cov! is a common expression often used 
ironically towards those who seem to think too much of their 
own beauty.‘ 

Many and various are the safeguards recommended and 
used against the evil eye. But the commonest—perhaps 
because the cheapest—of all is garlic. A clove of that 
malodorous plant is stitched to the cap of the new-born infant, 
and a whole string of it is hung outside the newly-built house, 
or from the branches of a tree laden with fruit. The formula 
“garlic before your eyes!” (скорда ° Tà partia тои) is also very 
commonly used by the child’s mother or nurse to the person 


1 Idyl. хт. 89. 

2 Ib. Incert. п. 11. 

3 See Pliny: veniam a deis petimus spuendo in sinum—xxvim. 4, 7; Tibullus: 
Ter cane, ter dictis despue carminibus, Eleg. r. ii. 56; Juvenal: conspuiturque 
sinus, Sat. уп. 112. On its effect on sheep, cp. Virgil: Nescio quis teneros oculus 
mihi fascinat agnos, Bucol. Ecl. тп. 103. On its general power, Horace: Non 
istic obliquo oculo mea commoda quisquam Limat Epist. I. xiv. 37. 

4 For examples of the vast number of evils that can be averted by means of 
saliva, see Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vu. pp. 16—19. 
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who ventures to fix his glance upon their charge without 
resorting to the traditional antidotes 

Other articles employed for the safety of babies are a small 
cross, especially one made of rhinoceros’ horn (uovóxepo), an old 
gold coin with the effigy of the Emperor Constantine upon it 
(Keworavtwaro), and a cock's spur (xevrpi той merewov). All 
these heterogeneous amulets are attached to the front of the 
baby's cap. But even then the child is not considered quite 
beyond the reach of witchery. Further precaution is taken in 
the form of a silver phylactery ($vAaxTó), containing cotton 
wool kept from the inauguration ceremony of a new church 
and, when possible, bits of the true cross, or, as it is termed, 
“the precious wood” (то Timo ÉóXo) This phylactery is 
slung under the child’s arm. 

With these preservatives resorted to by the mothers of 
Macedonia may be compared those employed elsewhere. The 
rhinoceros’ horn, for example, reminds one of the stag’s horn 
which in Spain is considered an excellent safeguard? The 
phylacteries also bear a strong resemblance to the devices 
employed by the Jews and Moors of Barbary? The Jews of 
Turkey likewise carry about them bits of paper with “ David's 
shield” (magendavid) drawn upon them. This is the Hexagram 
XX regarded by them as a symbol of the Almighty and known 
to astrologers as the Macrocosm, while the Pentagram X£ is 
the mystic sign of man, or the Microcosm. The first of these 
figures is further embroidered on clothes and engraven on 
door-posts as a talisman against evil spirits and evil influences. 
The Pentagram is also in use among the Jews. The Turks 
have borrowed it from them, and it can be found drawn both 
in their charms (haimali) and on the walls of their mosques. 
These places of worship are also commonly illuminated with 


1 Cp. Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, pp. 161 foll. 

2 “Qn that account a small horn, tipped with silver, is frequently attached 
to the children’s necks by means of a cord braided from the hair of a black 
mare’s tail. Should the evil glance be cast, it is imagined that the horn 
receives it, and instantly snaps asunder.” G. Borrow, The Zincali, Part 1. 
ch. уш. 

з 10. 
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oil lamps hanging from a wooden frame in the form of the 
mystic design. 

To return to the child. Sometimes even the armour 
described already is not deemed sufficiently strong to ward off 
the evil. When a child is taken suddenly ill, its indisposition 
is generally put down to the baneful influence of malignant 
eyes. If there is any doubt, it is either dispelled or confirmed 
by the following test. The rhinoceros’ horn cross, or a sea- 
shell, is dropped into a bowl of water. If—as it usually 
happens—bubbles rise to the surface, that is taken as a certain 
proof that the child has been ‘overlooked’ (uariao 87e). 
In that case, it is either sprinkled with that water, or is made 
to drink of it, and the rest is thrown out of the house. The 
child's face is then marked with the dipped cross (8:acravpwvouv 
тд талд). In some districts the water used for the experiment 
is what is called ‘speechless or dumb,’ that is, water drawn 
overnight in perfect silence. 

The cause of the illness thus ascertained, there ensues 
the cure. Like the amulets, the cure also is of a miscellaneous 
nature. Generally speaking it can be described as an act of 
purification with fire and water. Sometimes it appears as a 
purely Pagan rite: saliva obtained from the person who is 
suspected of having overlooked the child unintentionally is 
mixed with water, and the patient is made to drink it? Or 
a piece is torn from that person’s dress and burnt, and the 
victim is fumigated with it. If the culprit cannot be identified, 
or if he refuses to undo the harm, the sufferer is taken to 
church, and the priest reads some prayers over it; for sorcery 
(Baexavía) is expressly recognized by the Greek Church as 
one of Satan’s weapons, to be fought against by Christian 


1 The Greeks of Mytilene too were in older days in the habit of using such 
candelabra at weddings as a symbolic wish for the health and general well-being 
of the newly-married pair. Some interesting details about this custom are given 
in a quaint Greek history of the island ‘H AeoBids,’ by E. A. ’Avayrworou, 
Smyrna, 1850, p. 201. See also Coray “Атакта, tom. Iv. pp. 405 foll. 

2 An analogous practice was in vogue among the Roman old women: Ecce 
avia...puerum...salivis expiat, urentis oculos inhibere perita. Pers. Sat. тт. 30 foll. 
Cp. Petr. 131. 
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means. Should religion also fail, a censer with frankincense 
in it is placed on the floor, and the child’s father, holding it in 
his arms, jumps three times through the curling -smoke. 

A good guarantee against the evil eye and all witchery 
(та payera) is afforded by a coat worn inside out. 

Horses and mules are safeguarded by means of blue glass 
beads woven into their bridles and trappings, or into their 
manes and tails. The Turks supplement these preservatives 
by the addition of a wild boar's tusk or by a charm hung round 
the beast’s neck. 

Houses, besides the heads of garlic already mentioned, are 
sometimes protected, just as in England, by a horseshoe nailed 
over the door. This is said to “ break the influence of the evil 
eye” (craves тд шат). When the roof is placed over a house 
in the course of erection, the bricklayers plant on the top two 
Christmas trees each adorned with a cross, and they stretch a 
string from one to the other. Upon this string they hang 
kerchiefs, sashes, and other articles with which the owner of 
the house, the architect, and friendly neighbours are wont to 
present them. The Jews in Salonica fix a hand of wood with 
outstretched fingers high up in a corner of the house, and 
suspend from it a string of garlic or an old shoe. 

Fields, vines, and orchards are protected by the bleached 
skulls of cattle, stuck on the top of stakes. These serve a 
double purpose, first to ward off evil and secondly to scare 
off crows. A similar custom prevails in some of the islands 
of the Aegean;? but it is not confined to the Greeks, who in 
all probability have inherited it from their forefathers? It is 
equally popular among the Bulgarians of Macedonia, who regard 
these ghastly scarecrows as bringers of prosperity. 


1 In England it used to be considered lucky to put on any article of dress, 
particularly stockings, inside out. But it should not be done on purpose. 
The Book of Days, vol. п. p. 321. Cp. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, vol. ту. p. 80; 141. 

? W. H. D. Rouse, ‘Folklore from the Southern Sporades’ in Folk-Lore, 
June, 1899, p. 181. 

3 Wachsmuth, Das alte Griechenland im neuen, p. 62, in Tozer, Researches in 
the Highlands of Turkey, vol. 1. p. 383. 
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As has been observed, the evil eye is not always cast 
designedly, or with an evil purpose. It often is the effect 
of sincere, though ill-advised, admiration, which brings down 
upon its object the wrath of a jealous deity? For a like reason 
the pious Macedonian forbears to use boastful expressions : 
“Utter not a big word” (uy Aes peyaħo Xóyo) is a common 
saying which recalls the moralizing of the chorus of old men 
in the tragedy: 

шеуаћо, 86 Moyot 
peyáXas TAnyas Tov vTepajvyov 
amorícavres 
улра тд $poveiv ёдідағау? 


“The boastful, having paid a high penalty for their haughty 
words, by suffering severe affliction, have learnt wisdom in their 
old age.” 

The Turks also express the same fear of uttering “big 
words” in their homely proverb : 

“Eat a big mouthful, but speak not a big word."* 

Akin to this is the ancient Roman superstition of the “evil 
tongue.” 4 

Persons who, after having been weaned in their infancy, 
took to sucking again, are especially endowed with an evil eye, 
and are very chary of expressing enthusiasm, or, if they are 
betrayed into undue praise, they are careful to save the object 
by spitting and uttering the appropriate formula. There are, 
however, among them those who either from innate malignity, 
or prompted by a sense of humour, delight in a wanton exercise 
of their terrible power. I have heard of an ancient dame of 
Salonica who had the reputation of possessing an evil eye. 
Many of her achievements were whispered with becoming awe. 


1 Cp. the ideas of the old Greeks on the subject: rò Getov mv éóv $0ovepóv, 
Hat. 1. 32, тп. 40; 6 dé Oeds...pOovepos...ciplaxerar éóv, vit. 46, viri. 109; die 
yàp б 0єдѕ rà brepéxovra тарта, Kodovew, vir. 10, etc. 

2 Soph. Ant. 1350 foll. Cp. Aesch. Prom. 329: yAdooy paralg пша тростріВєтах. 

3 Booyook lokma ye, booyook shay soileme, which the Greeks render literally: 
peyarn xayıà påye, peyáňo уо wh Nés. 

4 See Virgil: ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro, Bucol. Ecl. vn. 28; Catullus: 
mala fascinare lingua, vir. 12. 
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One day, it was said, as she sat at her window, she saw a young 
man passing on horseback. He seemed to be so proud of himself 
and his mount that the old lady—who, like the Deity in 
Herodotus, “was fond of laying the exalted low,’—could not 
resist the temptation of humbling him. One dread glance from 
her eye and one short cry from her lips: “Oh, what a gallant 
cavalier!” brought both horse and horseman to their knees. 
On another occasion she noticed a servant carrying a pie from 
the oven in a tray poised on his head. The rosy colour and the 
seductive smell of the pie induced the redoubtable lady to 
express her admiration, and she did it in terms which brought 
about the immediate ruin of the pie. 


1 For a full and comprehensive “Account of this ancient and widespread 
superstition” the reader is referred to Mr F. T. Elworthy's work on The Evil 
Eye, London, 1895. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MARRIAGE. 


Preliminary steps. 


According to the Macedonians the age at which people 
should marry is from fifteen to seventeen for women and from 
eighteen to twenty for men. The match seldom is the result 
of love, but, as in so many other countries, it is arranged 
between the parents on either side, with a keen eye to the 
material welfare of the contracting parties, rather than with 
any reference to their sentimental predilections. And can we 
wonder at the.young Macedonian peasant’s willingness to submit 
to the rulings of parental authority, when we reflect that the 
great Achilles himself—the “author of the battle-din” and 
the favoured of the Olympians—in refusing the hand of 
Agamemnon’s daughter, contrasted her with the bride whom, 
“if the Gods spared him and he reached home safely,” his own 
father would choose for him?! 

Even in democratic Athens the young lady was allowed no 
voice in the matter. Hermione undoubtedly gives utterance 
to the prevailing notions of propriety when she declares : 

“Of my wedding my own father will take care, and ’t is not 
meet for me to decide in these matters."* 

Notwithstanding, however, this conventional rule, and the 
restrictions by which intercourse between the sexes is circum- 
scribed, the lads and lasses of Macedonia manage to meet 
occasionally either at the village fountain, where the latter 
go for water, or at the publie fairs and festivals (marņyúpia) 
or at weddings and other social gatherings. The classic custom 


1 Hom. Il. rx, 394. ? Eur. Andr. 987. 
oO) 
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of wooing a damsel by throwing an apple into her lap’ still exists, 
though it is condemned by publie opinion as improper, and is 
strongly resented by the maid's kinsfolk as an impertinence. 

In many cases the nuptial negotiations are carried on 
through the medium of a ‘match-maker’ male or female 
(троёєу)ттс or mpokevntpa),’ generally the latter. This matri- 
monial agent is in some parts sent by the youth's parents to 
the girls; in others by the girl's parents to the youth’s. 
Through this channel.a preliminary ‘agreement’ (cuudwvia) 
is arrived at regarding the terms of the contract, namely, 
whether the maid is to be provided with a trousseau only 
(троїка), or with a dowry in coin, kind, or landed property 
as well (Tpáywpa). 

Indeed, one regrets to have to record that too often the 
question of money, or money's worth, is the chief subject of 
these diplomatic negotiations. Even in Macedonia, where so 
much of primitive tradition and culture is still kept up, the 
times when princes wedded poor shepherd-maids—if such times 
ever were—have passed away. An imprudent match, however 
it may be applauded in the plot of a fairy tale, as an occurrence 
in real life cannot be too severely reprobated and deplored. 

The bargain concluded, the match-maker is entrusted by 
the bride's parents with a ring and a richly broidered hand- 
kerchief, which she brings to the youth's home and exchanges 
for a ring sewed with red silk thread on a black silk hand- 
kerchief and a golden piece ($Aovpi), as well as flowers and 
sweets for the bride, and suitable presents for the rest of the 
family. These mutual gifts are known as ‘tokens’ (onpdé:a), 
and their exchange as ‘word of troth’? (Aóyos), which on no 
account can be broken. The young people are henceforth 
regarded as practically, though not yet formally, ‘bound to- 
gether’ (cvdepévor).? 

1 Theocr. Id. хт. 10. 

2 Cp. the проииўстр:а of the ancient Greeks and the Svat or Svakha of the 
modern Russians. 

3 In some of the islands of the Aegean the betrothed are called ápuoczós 
and ápuocr?, ‘united,’ a word that goes back to the 2nd century a.p. 


W. Н. D. Rouse, ‘Folk-lore from the Southern Sporades’ in Folk-Lore, 
June, 1899, p. 180 n.2. 
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The Macedonians have no objection to giving away their 
daughters to strangers. They naturally prefer natives of their 
own village! but are not averse to sending their daughters 
“abroad” (s rà &éva), which often means only two or three 
miles off, or receiving daughters-in-law “from abroad " (ато т. &.). 
The strong stress laid upon the evils of expatriation in the 
wedding songs, to be noticed in the course of this sketch, is 
a pure matter of fiction—or rather of traditional convention ; 
and the grievance is probably a mere survival of an old practice 
of exogamy long extinct. The same idea seems to underlie the 
complaints of Russian brides, who describe themselves as about 
to be carried into “far-off lands,” when, perhaps, they are not 
going to leave their native village. These conventional plaints 
are by Russian folklorists explained as relies of the well-known 
clan system of olden times, according to which the members of 
the same community looked upon themselves as belonging to 
one family, and so neither marrying nor giving in marriage was 
possible within the limits of the clan. The girls had, therefore, 
to go away from home when they married, and, considering the 
relations between barbarous communities, a young bride might 
well regard herself as migrating into the land of potential foes 
to her own kith and kin.’ 

As a matter of fact, the state of things regarded by the 
Russian folklorist as belonging to the dead past is actually 
flourishing in certain parts of the Balkan Peninsula. The 
Mirdites, a Catholic clan of Northern Albania, to this day 
religiously refrain from intermarrying within their own tribe; 
but as a general rule they carry off wives from among their 
Mohammedan neighbours? Consequently a Mirdite wedding as 


1 The Macedonian peasant is too shrewd and too patriotic not to feel the 

force of the Hesiodic dictum: 
Thy 66 udMora yapeîv, iris oéhev éyy00. vale. W. and D. 700. 

‘ Marry thy neighbour.” Indeed, he gives expression to the same idea in 
more forcibly figurative, though somewhat less elegant, language: Патойта:, 
Tadnomamourco kal värvat mò Tov тбто mou: “I am content with a shoe, even an 
old shoe, so long as it is one made in my own native village.” 

2 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 308. 

3 “Odysseus,” Turkey in Europe, p. 397; Tozer, Researches in the High- 
lands of Turkey, vol. 1. pp. 318, foll. 
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often as not is preceded by a series of funerals. For, although 
the Mohammedan maid may in some cases have no unconquer- 
able aversion to being abducted, it frequently happens that her 
kinsmen consider it a point of honour to defend her in grim 
earnest. Besides, an Albanian lives in a perpetual feud. He 
loves a fight for its own sake; how much more ready he must 
therefore be to shed his blood—or that of his future son-in-law— 
in a cause wherein the honour of his clan is involved! 

Among the Macedonians the capture of wives has long 
ceased to be an actual practice; but the memory thereof still 
survives in many of the symbolic customs connected with the 
marriage ceremony. Abductions, however, are not rare, and 
love sometimes triumphs over the barriers set up by use 
and wont. 


7 


Betrothal. 


On the Sunday following the ‘agreement, takes place the 
formal betrothal (7 appa8eva). The engagement is sanctified 
by an elaborate ceremony (XravpoXoyía), to which are invited 
the married relatives of both sides (суштєдєро!). 

The youth's parents, preceded by the parish priest and 
followed by the friends who are to act as ‘ witnesses ' (uaptupos), 
repair to the maid's house. On entering, they exchange with 
her parents and friends good wishes for the prosperity of the 
young pair. Then they take their seats on the low divan 
which runs round three sides of the room, and after a while 
the ‘match-maker’ rises, and in tones befittingly solemn 
announces the object of the gathering. Thereupon the priest 
and the parents on both sides draw near the icon-stand 
(eixovooTáct), under which is placed a small table with the 
‘tokens’ upon it. The priest in the presence of the ‘ witnesses’ 


1 Among the Bulgarians of Macedonia the purchase of wives seems to survive 
in a modified form. At Petritz during the Feast of the Nativity of the God- 
mother (Ta -yevéüMa ris Ocoróxov Sept. 8 o.s. Popularly тд mavoyóp ris 
Iavayias) I witnessed two transactions of this kind. In one case the bridegroom 
agreed to pay for the maid of his choice £T 3; in the other he beat his 
prospective father-in-law down to £T 24. The average price of a Macedonian 
cow is, I believe, £T 5. 
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proceeds to question the parents concerning the terms of the 
‘agreement, and until the actual marriage he is held officially 
cognizant of the contract, as a representative of the higher 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

This piece of business over, the religious part of the pro- 
ceedings commences. After some prayers suitable to the 
occasion, the priest takes up the rings and hands the youth’s 
to the maid’s parents and vice versa (аХХа$е та баутуМба). 
Then enters the bride and salutes the assembly by kissing 
every one’s hand (yecpopidnua), while they in their turn present 
her with a gift of one or two golden pieces each. She then 
offers them refreshments: jam (yXvxó), coffee, and wine or 
arrack (xépacua), and presents her future parents-in-law,.as 
well as the match-maker, with a pair of woollen socks (cxov- 
govvia) knitted with her own hands. The usual wish to the 
bride is * Mayest thou enjoy the kerchief in good health" 
(Mè yeà кў тд avrim) ` 

The company then rise and repair to the bridegroom's 
house, where they are received by him on the door-step and 
have their hands kissed.  Refreshments follow in the same 
way as before, and the guests while helping themselves wish 
the affianced pair all prosperity. The party then breaks up. 

Meanwhile the bride receives the visits and congratulations 
of her maiden friends, who set up a dance, accompanied by 
songs of which the following are examples. 


I. Tpayodd& тђѕ appaBovas. 
(from Thasos). 


“Tpavtapvanrovdi w KoKKivo, WAAC pov papapévo, 
Хау сє PÔ papaiverar, сар сє kparà KrAMVLETAL. 
Корӯтсі w, &ddov ayaras, adddov Ө№є và тарт<.” 
“ VR , РА ` ` n 

Врё 8év miorteveis, йтістє, kal Bev TONUTIOTEÚELS, 

ГА (Ў. > ^ , £f A ra 
Bave Biyda ’s rà стітіа pov, торта Kal тараӨ®раа, 
Kai avpe фёрє тойу угатроуѕ, Tovs кард:одіаћеутадєѕ, 
Ма pov 8iaXéEovv ti) карбай к) dda та фуох\окарбаа, 
Кэ) àv єйрп< "mr dXXov тєш» ФАХ ky dw GAXov veióv ayarn, 
Lake p, афёртт pov, opde p атау ’s тд qóvard cou, 
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Kai pace kai тд aluá pov 's ёра xpvoó pavThr, 

it ed э4 5 ` , D SN, n А 
Lup то '$ évved хорга, сур то ‘ё дюдєка Kalades, 

\ у / IE ae RHET IS 2p NA DET ? ›› 
Ky dv сє ротђсоџуу ‘ті ° афто; ‘тс ayamns pov TÒ айна. 
°"Ауатт Ө\№є: ppovnoi ӨёХє татєшюсіт, 

, 
GéXe. kal patia xaunNà và akvdrovv và qyyaívovv. 


3 


l. Betrothal Song. 


* My blushing little rose, my bashful apple, 

When I kiss thee thou fadest, when I embrace thee thou tremblest. 

My dear maid, thou lovest another; із another thou wishest to wed.” 

“Friend, thou wilt not trust me. O unbelieving one, thou wilt put no 
faith in my words! 

Set a watch in my house, at both doors and windows, 

And go and fetch the doctors, and the searchers of hearts, 

That they may search my heart and all the petals of the heart, 

And if thou findest therein a kiss from another youth, for another 
youth love, 

Then slay me, my lord, slay me upon thy knees, 

And gather my blood in the folds of a gold-broidered kerchief, 

Take it to nine villages, take it to twelve districts, 

And when they question thee: ‘What is this?’ say: ‘The blood of my 
beloved.’” 

Love needs prudence, love needs modesty, 

It also needs downcast eyes, eyes that are bent low in walking. 


IL "Ecepov (roO Xopo). 

(from Nigrita): 
Auta rà patia т, Afjuó uw, Tüpopda, 
Ta фруд:а с rà ypappéva, 

—Xé kXaiv rà пат pov. 
Aura ue kdvovv, Afjuó ш, к) appwotd, 
Mè xavovv xai TeOaivo. 

—Уё kXaiv та ратіа pov. 
Tia fwyáxe? Afjuó ш, T аруорд ставі, 
Kal kóyes p тд repare, 

—Zé к\а Tà paria pov. 

1 Another version of this song is to be found in A. A. Tovølov, ‘Ta Tpayovdia 


THs Потрідоѕ pov.’ No. 107. 
var. Tape. 
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Kai pao’ то, Ajo p, kal тд аїра pov 
3 е ^ ^ 
X ёа Xxpvco mavTHrL, 
—Xé kAatv rà patia pov. 

M T RR] A , xu d ^ > A , 
Ка! cúp ro, Аўнб ш, 's rà évveà хорга, 
"У та бёка BiXaéria, 

—27ё kXaiv rà paria pov. 
yy , a r Dap? M DET 
Кл) àv сє pwtncovy, Ajuo џи, “ті v avTO; 
[71 F NA ^ P ” 

€ ayamns pov тд alpa. 

—Xé kXaiv Ta partia pov. 


IL Another (Dancing Song). 
Refrain: My eyes are weeping for thee. 


These fair eyes of thine, O my Demos, 

These pencilled eyebrows, . 

"Tis these that make me, О my Demos, fall ill, 
That make me die. 

Come draw, O my Demos, thy silver-hilted sword, 
And cut off my head, 

And gather up, O my Demos, my blood 

In a gold-broidered kerchief, 

And take it, O my Demos, to the nine villages, 
To the ten Governments, 4 

And if they ask thee, О my Demos, “ What is this?” 
Say “’Tis the blood of my beloved.” 


Next day ‘trays’ (сила) of sweets and cakes are exchanged 
between the two families twice: the first instalment being 
distributed among the various members of each family; the 
second destined for the affianced pair. These cakes are also 
accompanied with a number of gifts of a more lasting nature 
(8após). 

A month later, upon a Sunday, takes place an official 
interchange of visits. The bride's parents invite their nearest 
relatives of both sexes and, accompanied by them, call upon the 
bridegroom. The latter, escorted by his friends, returns the 
call either on the same or on the following Sunday. 


1 The ring of dancers is led by the rpwrécvpros who sings out each verse, 
the chorus taking up the refrain (uraħavrh). 
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The bridegroom is expected to send presents to his be- 
trothed from time to time, and more especially at Christmas 
and Easter. These presents generally consist of articles of 
apparel, such as belts, shoes, silk handkerchiefs, caps and so 
forth. During Cheese-Week he sends sweet cakes, on Easter 
Eve a coloured candle and coloured eggs. The bride returns 
analogous presents, except the candle. 

The path of courtship, rough and beset by obstacles as it 
is before the betrothal, is hardly made smoother by that event. 
The bridegroom, ere he begins visiting his fiancée, must wait 
to be asked by her father to dinner. Nor is he, on these rare 
occasions, allowed a téte-à-téte with his future partner. As 
a rule their intercourse is limited to a hand-shake at meeting, 
when the maid kissing the young man’s hand demurely bids 
him welcome (xaAds opiore), and then offers him refreshments, 
and to a similar salutation at parting—all this being done 
under the severe eyes of her parents. No other communication 
is allowed, though, of course, blood being thicker than water, 
the young people often contrive to enjoy a clandestine con- 
versation, which is none the less sweet because forbidden. The 
difficulties and perils by which such an enterprise is attended 
are illustrated by the following anecdote which I heard at 
Nigrita. 

A youth was very anxious to have a few minutes’ chat with 
his betrothed, and on a misty morning waylaid her close to 
the fountain. The maid, the first surprise being over, was 
nothing loth to see her beloved, and, shielded as she was by the 
mist, she allowed him a modest embrace: they fancied them- 
selves alone. At that critical moment, however, some jealous 
demon lifted the veil of vapour and exposed the hapless twain 
to the censorious eyes of a party of women, who had meanwhile 
arrived and, attracted by the sound of the lovers’ whisperings, 
stood listening. The pair shame-faced took to flight; but 
it was long ere the tongues of the village grew weary of 
wagging at their expense. 
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The Wedding Preparations. 


The marrying season among the Macedonian peasants is the 
end of October, about the time of the Feast of St. Demetrius 
(Oct. 26th o. s.) At that time of year the labours of the field 
are over, the vintage just concluded, and the villagers are in 
possession of the two essentials of merry-making: leisure 
and wine. The choice of time, as is seen, is dictated by purely 
practical considerations. Yet, it could hardly be expected 
that so important an event in a man’s life should be entirely 
free from the influence of superstition, which on so many other 
occasions overrules expediency. We accordingly find that there 
are times and seasons, months and days, during which no one 
dare marry. No wedding, for instance, can take place in a leap- 
year. No wedding or even betrothal is celebrated, except on a 
waxing moon! Monday (Aevrépa) is a bad day, for a marriage 
solemnized on that day is apt to be ‘repeated’ (Bevrepove:). 
This is a belief evidently arising from the name of the day? 
and it does not hold among non-Greek populations. On the 
contrary, among the Christian Albanians Monday is said to be 
the day for marriage, and most weddings in that province take 
place upon that day? Tuesday is also an unlucky day for 
marrying as for most other things. But of all days of the week 
the most fatal to conjugal felicity is Wednesday—an opinion 
very positively expressed by the popular saying: 


“Oda pas avaroða к) б yapos TH Tetpady 


“Everything is topsy-turvy with us: even our wedding was on a 
Wednesday.” 


Of months May is looked upon as particularly unsuitable 
for marriage. This prejudice against May is not confined to 
Macedonia, or indeed to the Greek race. It is shared by nearly 


1 The Orkney islanders likewise object to marrying on a waning moon, an 
instance of symbolism, based on association of ideas, which imagines a sym- 
pathy of growing and declining nature with the changes of the moon. See 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 180. 

2 Cp., however, Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. p. 61. 

3 « Odysseus,” Turkey in Europe, p. 386. 
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all European nations. It is met with in England, Italy and 
France. In many French provinces one still hears the proverb: 
* May wedding, deadly wedding” (Noces de Mai, noces de mort). 
We also know that it existed in a very strong form in ancient 
Rome. Ovid tells us that both maidens and widows avoided 
lighting the bridal torch in that month, for fear lest it should 
soon be turned into a burial torch. The same poet supplies 
us with an explanation of the prevailing superstition. He 
attributes it to the occurrence in that month of the funeral 
rites of the Lemuralia) If that explanation is correct, in the 
modern objection to May weddings we have an interesting 
survival, "a striking example how an idea, the meaning of 
which has perished for ages, may continue to exist simply 
because it has existed."? 

The Macedonians, like the Jews, are fond of stretching out 
a festival to its utmost length, and a Macedonian wedding may 
be compared to a tedious fifteen-act play. It lasts for a whole 
fortnight, each day having its own duties and delights. It 
further resembles a Jewish wedding in its complex and alle- 
gorical character, as will soon appear. 


If 


When the date for the marriage ceremony has been fixed, 
the bridegroom on the preceding Sunday sends to the bride a 
quantity of henna, and soon after he calls in person. He kisses 
the hands of his parents-in-law that are to be, and then without 
further ado proceeds to the point, which is a pure matter of 
business. If the bride, according to the ‘agreement,’ is to 
bring him a portion in money, he receives it there and then, or 
if the tpaywpua consists of land or real property he gets a 
written security for it. 


1 Nec viduae taedis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora. Quae nupsit, non diuturna fuit. 
Hac quoque de causa, si te proverbia tangunt, 
Mense malas Maio nubere volgus ait. 


Ovid. Fast. v. 487. 
? Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. pp. 70—71. 
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In the evening commence the festivities. The bridegroom’s 
comrades assemble in his house, where they sing and make 
merry, while to the bride’s house resort her maiden friends and 
amuse themselves in like manner. . These maidens assist in 
the preparations throughout the week. 

First of all, on the Monday they help the bride to dye her 
hair with the henna received from the bridegroom. They also 
dye their own hair with it. This act is accompanied by a 
special song: 


Tpayovds. ths yapas.* 
(From Cavalla.) 
"Ovras Bavovy T?) vudn кала. 


“ Еруусоо ue, pavovra pov, và Barw THs prroy.ais pov.” 
“ \ \ T re) а \ £^ \ 7 ” 

Mè тз» edyy mw, maari pov, va tare, và ттроко\утє. 
“rA ^ EC n \ , \ 29, Г 

v Codce к) б патёра pov, сар ті хара Oa тар! 

Б.С ^ M $ эс у M 2 \ ^ 2 $ 

v Codcav kai T адёрфіа pov, сау ті хара ба Trav! 
“As єй” кайа 5 pava pov, TAM хара Oa уёт!” 


Wedding Song. 
The dyeing of the bride’s hair. 


“Bless me, my dear mother, that I may apply the dye.” 

“You have my blessing, my dear child: May you both live and prosper.” 
“Tf my father was in life, Oh, what a Rejoicing would there be! 

If my brothers were in life, Oh, what a Rejoicing would there be! 
May my mother be well, still a Rejoicing there shall be!”? 


Tuesday, being a day of ill-omen, is spent in idleness, 
except that the bride and her maids wash their hair. Wed- 
nesday witnesses the “folding up of the trousseau" (OvrAwvovv 
т) троѓка). The ‘Inviter’ (ка\стра) with a tinsel-covered 


1 Хара * Rejoicing’ is the name by which the wedding (уйиоѕ) is very usually 
called. The ‘ Rejoicing Songs’ (rpayovdia 75s Харӣѕ), however, as will be seen, 
often are of a very unjoyful character. For other songs of this class from 
Kephalonia see Bernhard Schmidt, Hochzeitslieder Nos. 40—43. 

? [t need not be supposed that her father and brothers are really dead. 
The Macedonians like to take their * Rejoicings' sadly, or, may be, to enhance 
the pleasure by the contrast of pain—a trait of character which must constantly 
be borne in mind. 
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nosegay on her right temple goes round to the houses of 
friends and relatives and asks only married women to come in 
the afternoon to assist at this function. Most of the articles 
are deposited in brand-new and gaily painted chests, but 
others—especially those which are intended as presents for the 
kinsfolk and the best man (caAntatas)—are exhibited. All 
this is done to the accompaniment of musical instruments. 


И. 


Thursday is the busiest day of all, and in some districts the 
preparations do not seriously begin till then. In such districts 
the second dyeing of the bride’s hair takes place in the morning. 
In the afternoon both at the bridegroom’s and the bride’s house 
are gathered their respective female relatives and friends 
(evureÜépaus) with the ‘best woman’ (cadnudva) and prepare 
the bread necessary for the feast to follow (тгароџу тд TpoTó- 
Хоро or rà mpotópia, mapdarifovy or tuuevovv, whence they 
are called ёушибстралѕ). Among other things, they make seven 
bridal cakes in the following manner: 

Three maidens each take a sieve and sift a small quantity of 
flour. Then a maiden, whose parents are both alive, with 
three once-married women (тр®тоттёфатъоь) knead the dough. 
Little children help them by pouring hot water into it: thus 
innocence lends a helping hand to purity: the cakes in the 
circumstances are bound to bring good luck to all concerned. 
In some parts, however, this task is performed by the bride- 
groom’s own sister or, in default of a sister, by one of his 
cousins. . 

The married ladies referred to above put into the dough 
coins, with which the maidens afterwards buy buns and honey 
and eat them with much solemnity (Tpœyovpe тд uito). In 
some districts they mix with the dough a symbolic pair of 
hooks: eye and hook (apoeviexd кай Ondv«od, lit. ‘male and 
female’), a ring, and a copper coin. 

While this is doing the bystanders sing in chorus various 
songs, beginning with the following: 


Marriage 


І. (From Liakkovikia:) 
Méya pou Xravpé, peydre “Ai Tedpyn, 
Na evupácovue тд veto Cevyape 
Mè ту баҳар, kai pè тд pers. 


“Great Holy Cross, and Great St. George, 
Help us to unite together the young pair. 


With sugar and with honey.” 


IL (From Vassilika.) 


"Ола та поу\акіа бууа, tvya, 

К” &a xersdove povaxó 

Iep marte? '$ rais дафуалѕ kai XaXet, 
Kal 0XíBera, kal Xée* 


“Ids và пєрасо tpeis даћассалѕ 


Ky dXXats tpeis ° т) pava pov và Taw ;” 


All the little birds walk in pairs; 

But one swallow lonely 

Wanders among the laurel-trees singing, 
And wailing and saying: _ 

“ Ah me, how shall I cross these three seas, 


And three more, in order to arrive at my mother?” 


IIL (From Nigrita.) 


’"Amowe dpa va ’y Karyn, Христё Eddoynpéve, 

, r f 
Na widooupe тб veo Муш, T афрато таёџшай, 
K’ ў корт) тоў то Ü/pcove pè páva ué патёра, 
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Oa lupo’ тд vei тро шь, và pan үаштрдѕ kal vign, 


Kai тд уйк odo. 


May this evening be auspicious, O Blessed Christ, 
To knead the new bread, the frothy biscuit. 


The maid who kneads it has both mother and father, 
She will make the new dough, that groom and bride may eat, 


And all their kindred. 


1 A. Д. Гоџсіоу ‘Ta Tpayovõia rs Потрідоѕ pov? No. 37. 
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When the fermentation of the dough is completed (é7av 
$Tácovv) the Kalimana smears one of the cakes with honey, 
sprinkles it with sesame, and adorns it with almonds. This is 
the cake which will be used for the holy communion in the 
wedding ceremony. The other six, which are distributed 
among the relatives after the service, are prepared in like 
manner by the Sympetherais. In some districts two big ring- 
shaped cakes (coAovpia) are made, which the bride wears round 
her arms on her way to the bridegroom’s house on the wedding- 
day. She then breaks one of them half-way to the house and 
the other at the entrance, and scatters the pieces among the 
crowd. These pieces are picked up and religiously preserved, 
for they are supposed to possess wondrous virtues for women 
in child-bed. 

While these cakes are in the course of preparation, the 
bridegroom secretly sends to the bride’s house a boy with a 
little flour. Her friends lure her to a corner and there sprinkle 
the flour over her (rjv aXevpovovrv) The same trick is played 
upon any relatives of the bride who happen to call at the 
bridegroom’s during the day and vice versa. This custom of 
* beflouring," which is now-a-days regarded as mere horseplay, 
may well have originated in the belief that flour keeps evil 
spirits off. We find that oatmeal is used in the Highlands of 
Scotland with an avowedly similar purpose.’ 

In the evening one of the bride’s maiden friends puts on a 
man’s cap—thus symbolically representing the bridegroom— 
and dyes the bride’s hair with henna, while the other maids 
stand round singing. They then take the bride by the hand 
and set up a dance. The following are some of the songs sung 
on this occasion. 


1 It was usual with people going on journeys after nightfall to take some 
with them; the pockets of boys were filled with it; old men sprinkled them- 
selves with it when going on a night journey. J. G. Campbell, Superstitions 
of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, pp. 47 foll. 
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I. (From Zichna and Pravi.) 


Mia фора 'v' jj XeBevria, 
Mua фора ° rà verara. 
Mè fotreWav т) ёшорфаш к) dda та паћ№\лкара, 
Mè foireWe к ў pava pov каў Өё\є vá ue бё. 
^ r ^ ANO ^ z 

А1бёё$ pe, pava p’, Sides дє TOAD paxpva `$ та Eéva, 
Na карою Eévars адєрфаїѕ kai Éévaw mapapavais, 
к= / \ "ED б ce NN , \ \ , 
Eévais va mThév та podya pov, Eévais Kal та каћа pov, 
Мара pov, Ta NovAovdta pov кайа và та куттал. 
"Акӧра onuepa "pat 6, aŭpıo kai To ХаВВато, 
Ty Корак) o adive yerd иё phro баҳарато. 

9) pau) 

^ A OE ^ , 
"Adívo yea "s Tov раҳаћа Kal yerd `$ Ta TaddAnKapia, 
3 7. AD hi , , ^ , 
йш kal ° т v 

Аф 7 pava pov Tpia yvadia фарцак* 
то uA rd M M N 3 »- 3 $ fe 

Фра va тї] TO прог kat T GAN то рєстџиєр:, 
Tõva тд Врадо va Serva, và тефту và коџийтаг. 


Youth comes but once?, 

We are young only once. 

The fair ones and all the brave lads are jealous of me. 

My own mother also envies me and seeks to turn me out. 

Turn me out, my mother, send me far away to foreign parts, 

That I may make sisters of strange women, and foster-mothers of 
foreigners, 

That foreign women may wash my linen, and my best clothes. 

O my mother, tend my dear plants well. 

"Tis but to-day, to-morrow, and on Saturday that I am here, 

On Sunday I bid thee farewell with a sugar-sweet apple?. 

I leave a ‘farewell’ to the village, ‘a farewell’ to the brave lads, 

And to my mother I leave three phials of poison:* 

One of which to drink at morn, the other at mid-day, 

The third on which to sup at eve, and lay her down and sleep.5 


1 A variant of the last four lines is given by Passow, No. 618. 

? Ancient Greek poetry abounds in similar sentiments.  Theognis even 
prefers death to loss of youth: 

"Adpoves avOpwmrot kal výmiot, olre Üavóvras 
KAalova’, о05° 1875 avOos ётоћ\ушероу. 1069. Ор. 877. 

3 When the bride leaves her home, her mother hands her an apple which 
she throws back over her shoulder “ that she may leave sweet memories behind 
her" (v' йфуст уХ\ка lac Tns). 

4 Cp. Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, p. 98. 

5 The poison is, of course, figurative of the mother's grief at missing her 
daughter every hour of the day. 


A. F. 11 
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IL (From Melenik.) 


'Akópa o5uep cipari 89, Iapacrevy, ХаВВато, 

Ty Корак) o? афіроо yerd, `$ Tà Epnua Oa парох, 

Oà та” 's т атббма та TOAN каў 's Tods yovTpods Tods 
la tous, 

Na пёсо v аттокогил]0@, và тарою ёра» тоо, 

N’ акоус т andovia Tas XaXoÜv Kal Tà тоома TOS kXaí- 
"yovv, 

Ilàs karapioüvrau TÓv ANTÒ yid Ta шкра T's ápmáxvei* 

“-Anté p, và pds rà vóyia соо, rà vvxyoróbapd aov, 

Под w épayes Tò Taípí pov amd Thy dyxadia pov, 

Под Tobya ка} T аукаћмабќа Kai то ул\окофћодса” 

Yet this day І am here, on Friday and Saturday. 

On Sunday I shall bid thee farewell, to the wilderness shall I go. 

I shall go to the flocks of nightingales and to the fat shadows, 

To lay me down and slumber, to snatch an hour's sleep, 

To listen to the nightingales’ songs and to the birds’ plaints: 

How they curse the eagle for their young ones which he carries off: 

“O eagle, mayst thou eat away thine own claws, thy claws and talons; 


For thou hast eaten my mate from between my arms, 
The mate whom I was wont to fondle and sweetly kiss.” 


While the kneading of the cakes is going on in the 
bride’s house, the bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, 
calls on the best man and kneeling to him and kissing his 
hand invites him officially to his house. On the same evening 
a pie (zrovyáTca) is sent to the bride, and she breaks it herself 
as a symbol that she has finally and irrevocably accepted him 
as her lord and master. A great banquet (pia?) at the 
bridegroom’s brings the day’s doings to a close. 

In some districts all these ceremonies occur on the Friday, 
while Thursday is spent otherwise: the bride through the 


1 The above version is word for word as I heard it at Melenik. I picked up 
two more versions, one at Nevrokop and another at Nigrita. They both contain 
the bird’s plaint to the eagle. For parallels to this idea, see Passow, Nos. 
404—407. Another variant will be found in А. A. l'ovelov, ‘Tà Tpayotiia тӯѕ 
Патрідоѕ uov’ No. 166. 

2 Lit. ‘friendship’ or ‘affection.’ 
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Калстра invites her maiden friends, who, after having danced 
in her house to the strains of music, accompany her to a public 
bath where they all bathe', the expenses being defrayed by the 
bridegroom. Then they return to the bride's house and set 
up another dance. If there is to be a banquet in the evening, 
they stay, and after it a third dance ensues. Later on the 
bridegroom, who has also performed his ablutions with his 
friends and has feasted them, comes with them to the bride’s, 
and lads and lasses dance together till morning. If there is no 
banquet they disperse early. 


ПІ. 


Friday also is a busy day. In the morning а party of 
youths go forth “for the firewood” (s rà É/Xa) which is to 
be used in the coming feast. This task is performed in true 
Homeric style: 

With proper instruments they take the road, 

Axes to cut, and ropes to sling the load. 

First march the heavy mules securely slow, 

O’er hills, o'er dales, o’er crags, o'er rocks, they go. 


Then 


The wood the Grecians cleave, prepard to burn; 
And the slow mules the same rough road return.? 


The return journey is accomplished with great pomp and 
circumstance. The procession is led by a horse into whose 
saddle is planted a high pole with a banner flying from it. 
An apple or orange is stuck on the top of the pole, and a 
red handkerchief is tied round it. As they draw near the 
village, they are met by a band of drums and pipes, which 
accompanies them home, and on the way a special song 
is sung. 

In the afternoon takes place the “delivery of the trousseau ” 
(тро›котаработ:). The priest, accompanied by some of the 

1 The custom of bathing before the marriage ceremony (трд yapexGv) was 
religiously observed by the ancient Athenians, the water for this function being 
drawn from the sacred spring known in the time of Thucydides as Kallirhoe or 


Fair-fountain. (Thuc. п. 15; Pollux тп. 3.) 
2 Pope’s Iliad xxn. 138 foll. 
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notables of the village (vpóxpvro:), calls at the bride’s and 
makes up an inventory of the trousseau (xápvovv тд mpotkoovp- 
povo). The bride’s parents and herself affix their signatures, 
or their marks, to the document, and then the trousseau is 
“piled up" (eru8átovv) in a conspicuous place, for the inspec- 
tion and envy of the neighbours. Two hours before nightfall 
various female relatives are invited to come and “turn over 
the trousseau” (уур ош» T?) тройка), that is, to arrange and 
put it back into the boxes, throwing into them sugar-plums 
and wishing that it may be “sweet as sugar" (vdvau "yXvketà 
таъ T? Láxyapt)? An old woman is appointed to guard it till 
the next day, when the best man gives her a present, that she 
may allow it to be taken to the bridegroom's. 
The arrangement of the trousseau is accompanied by this 
‚Боп: 


Кору p тї с ђрбє wjvvpa атд T) ттєебєра aov, 

Kop» ш Tù mpoixa а’ bpOwve kai tov дарб с 'kovópa. 
“Kya T) mpoitka p ёрӣоса каў Tov барб ш `коџбџ'са. 
"Kowa тд раё Хари pov ópyà Oa To wAnpwow.”? 

My dear maid, a message has come to thee from thy mother-in-law: 
My dear maid, arrange thy trousseau, and thy gifts prepare. 


“T have arranged my trousseau and my gifts have I prepared. 
My bridal pillow still remains; but I shall soon finish that too.” 


In the evening, soon after sunset, invitations to the wedding 
(kaXécpara) are issued by the two parties to their respective 
friends. This is done as follows: Two boys, one bearing a 
lantern and the other a flagon of wine (boukla), crowned with 
flowers, and a parcel of cloves wrapt up in paper, are sent 
round to deliver this message: “Take this clove, it is from 
So-and-so. Thou art asked to come to the ‘Rejoicing.” (Na 
avTo тд yapovparro, eivai mò Tov тадє. Eisat kaXeopévos 


1 v. supra р. 109 n. 

2 т\лрф>»®ш in M. Gr. generally means ‘to pay,’ but in some parts of 
Macedonia it is used in the sense of ‘finishing.’ Hence occasionally arise 
amusing incidents: 

Customer: Let me have some wine. 

Tavern keeper: zAjpwoe (‘it is finished ’—none left; but also) ‘pay!’ 

Customer: How can you ask me to pay, before giving me the wine? 
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vapOns `s т) Хара.) The person thus invited drinks from the 
flagon, accepts the clove, which is kept, and wishes “long Ше” 
to the betrothed pair. 


IV. 


On Saturday the dowry is taken to the bridegroom’s. His 
young friends, mounted on their steeds, ride to his house where 
they alight, drink toasts, and set up a dance. Meantime two 
of them gallop ostentatiously through the village on two of 
the horses which are to carry the dowry. Then they return 
to the bridegroom’s in order to join their comrades, and the 
whole cavalcade proceeds to the bride’s, with presents from 
the bridegroom to her parents and relatives. Having presented 
these gifts, drunk, and danced, they load the horses with the 
trousseau, placing a little boy on each horse. The bridal pillow 
is carried by a boy on foot. He runs ahead, before the pro- 
cession has started, and delivers it to the bridegroom, from 
whom he receives a remuneration. When the trousseau has 
arrived, it is piled up їп the courtyard and the bridegroom’s 
mother throws sugar-plums upon it from the window. Then 
refreshments are served to the carriers, and singing and dancing 
round the pile follow. 

A barber is subsequently called in, and he shaves the 
bridegroom, surrounded by his friends, with great solemnity. 
I regret that I was not able to obtain a specimen of the songs 
sung on this occasion. 

On the same day the bridegroom sends to the bride the 
flowers, threads of gold (réAca or трай), veil (eézr), fur-lined 
jacket (kpovaéAXa), and cap which she is to wear on the wedding 
day—in a word the whole bridal outfit. These presents are 
called кайта. In some districts they are known as "móteos. 

In the evening the bridegroom sends to the bride a dinner 
(0 Setmvos), consisting of three or four courses, and a cake 

-(кмк). The bride in the meantime is kept secluded in a 
room with the bridesmaids, who on hearing that the dinner 
has arrived close the door, crying from within “Not unless 
you pay five (piastres) and a cake" (Mè та wévte xai тд 
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к\№мки). The cake-bearer, one of the bridegroom’s nearest 
kinswomen, pays a sum of money to the bridesmaids and is 
admitted into the room. The bride receives the cake standing 
in a corner and breaks it upon her knee into two pieces. 
During this performance, the male gift-bearers pass into the 
room and partake of refreshments, while the train of youths 
who accompanied them set up a dance in the courtyard outside. 
In this dance joins the bride escorted by her brother, or nearest 
male relative, her head covered with a gorgeous silk kerchief. 
After three turns of the slow and sedate syrtos she retires, 
and the guests depart. On their way back they are met by 
the bridegroom, and they all together, with the band playing 
in front, go and take the best man to the bridegroom’s house, 
where they sit down to a banquet. 

A dance follows and lasts till early dawn (Вабєгаї5 yapaais), 
when the youths, with the band, escort the best man home 
and afterwards wander about the streets serenading (wativdda). 

A similar ‘family feast’ (cwyyevuej) takes place at the 
bride's. The guests in both cases are invited by special 
‘inviters, termed ‘bystanders’ (тараттбма or тараеттека- 
pevor), who accompany the invitation to the banquet with a 
cake and a bottle of wine or arrack. 

When the guests are assembled they are greeted by the 
host in these words: 


Piot w, Kadds wpicate, piñor pw кї) dryammuévos, 

Nà ape тд capavt арта, rà бєкоутф Kprapia, 

Na modue тд yAvKO красі, тд porxomuptopévo. 
“My friends, my dearly beloved friends, welcome 


To feast on forty sheep and eighteen rams, 
To drink sweet wine, wine scented with musk.” 


To which they answer in chorus: 


“Hyucis ё8® 8év дрбашє va dape kal va miope, 
“Нџеіѕ cas ayatrovcape к TjpÜaue va cas &wÜpe. 


* We have not come here to eat and drink, 
We have come to see you because of our love for you." 
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The entertainment is further enlivened by special songs 
called ‘Table-Songs’ (rpazrefixd) of which the following is а 
fair example : 


Tua 8:65 rpamétia apyupaé, сина paħaparévia, 
Тргүуро yupw apyovtes, 's т) wéon ó Acorrorns. 
Уау evroyodae x edeye, тй» edroya Kal №уєи: 
«У арта та orita тойрӨбане пётра va ил) payicn, 
Ky 0 ро:кокӯртѕ тод стітіод morra урона và Cog." 
Behold tables of silver, trays of gold: 
Round about are sitting lords; in the midst the Bishop. 
He uttered a benediction; in his blessing he said: 
“Of the dwelling wherein we are gathered may not a stone ever crack, 
And the lord of the house, may he live many a year!" 


The burden of these banquets is not entirely borne by the 
bride’s and bridegroom’s parents. The guests contribute their 
quota, which consists of ‘slaughtered lambs’ (сфаҳта) and 
presents such as cooking utensils, lamps, and the like. To each 
article is affixed a wish, signed with the senders name, e.g. 
* May they live to grow old, and may God bestow upon them 
the wealth of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob" (Na £59eovv, va 
yupácovv xn ò 0є05 va tous yapin тоў `АВрааџ, 'loadk kai 
ТакоВ та ауада). These gifts are handed over to a specially 
appointed steward (xedXapréfs or cellar-man). 


The Wedding Procession. 


At last the day of days has dawned. Early on Sunday 
morning the bride rises and helps to tidy up the home of 
her maidenhood for the last time. Then she sets about her 
own toilet. Her hair is combed and braided by her sisters 
and bridesmaids. Her relatives, who assist at the performance, 
shower upon her silver pieces, which are picked up by the 
maids and preserved as lucky. She is then dressed in the 
bridal attire sent by the bridegroom on the previous day. Her 
head is adorned with gold threads reaching to the knees and 
her face is covered with a long pink veil. One of her brothers 


1 From A. A. Tousiov, ‘Ta Tpayovdta тўѕ Патрідоѕ mov, No. 81. 
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binds a belt round her waist with three knots. When fully 
arrayed, she kisses the hands of all present and with downcast 
eyes demurely steps across the room and takes up her station 
in a corner, specially decorated with a fine carpet and plants 
of the season, chiefly ivy, which is an emblem of perennial 
youth and freshness. This spot is called “The bride’s corner” 
(уифостёћ). 

The bridesmaids then proceed to place on her head a 
wreath of artificial flowers, singing the while the following 
song : 


“Nugovéd pw’, тї pas pavices kai тей ÕE pas oprov- 
piles, 

Kal 82 yupifes vd pas Sips pndé vá pas pirnons;” 

“Пд và yvpíco va cas 610 kai vs và cas шћосо; 

Mè paxrave rà patia pou p évved Aoyiod uerd£u" 

“Dear little bride, wherefore art thou angry with us and wilt no longer 
speak to us? 

Wherefore dost thou not turn to look at us, nor talk with us?” 


* How can I turn to look at you, how can I talk with you? 
My eyes are stitched with silk of nine sorts"? 


The bride in return for these attentions presents each of 
the maids with a crape kerchief (capi) as a symbol of a speedy 
„entrance into the married state. 

The bridegroom sends presents to her father, mother, sisters 
and brothers, while she has ready a basketful of gifts for his 
people. These mutual donations consist of articles of dress, 
such as skirts, sashes, silk aprons, slippers, lace collars and 
the like. 

While the performance described above is enacted in the 
young lady's house, the bridegroom also is donning his festive 
attire with his friends’ assistance. In some districts it is the 
custom for the groom, as he is being decked out, to stand upon 
the nether stone of a handmill—the appliance used by the 


1 A Bulgarian synonym of the Greek ój4Aó (1. 2) ‘to converse.’ 
2 The song alludes to the bride’s stiff and silent attitude prescribed by 
convention. 
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peasants for grinding grits (wAnyodp.).1 When thoroughly 
equipped he kisses his parents’ hands, and they give him their 
blessing. Then he sets out with the priest and the assembled 
guests in procession, headed by a band. On the way he picks 
up the best man who, accompanied by the ‘best woman’ (his 
wife or mother or sister), joins the train, carrying in his hands a 
flask of wine, decorated with flowers, and a cake, while the 
‘best woman’ bears a basket covered over with a silk hand- 
kerchief and containing the wedding wreaths (rà eTéava), а 
piece of stuff for a gown, and sugar-plums. Thus escorted the 
bridegroom proceeds to the bride's abode. The following song 
is sung on the way: 


(From Eleutheroupolis.?) 


"Битка oè тєр:Воћ№ 'aé Paoro, 

Bpicxw кдӧрт тод xoiuoÜvrav шо кай povayh. 
"Eokvia và tn pirnow, бё pe déxyTnKe, 
Mera8evrepóvo Tart, yaporyéXaae, 

/ \ $2.75 м у /- 

Трёскасє тд KOK'vo yei kai дє pince 

“ ^ А 3 \ ^ wh ost > , 
Подсар, Eéve p, тд xeuudva бит’ арросттса, 
K’ ўрте$ тора каћокаїр: той Ёарр@сттса;” 
(y v е .. , , 8 r 

Hévos дош» 7) raŭpévos, éva Sovdeva. 

E čorea yuvar. kai yrévi Kal караишлтоуа, 
Tia va Bans та padaria с’, та арба paria.” 


I entered into a royal garden 

And there I found a maid sleeping all by herself. 

I stooped to kiss her; but she spurned me. 

I tried again, and she smiled. 

She opened her rosy lips and spoke to me: 

“Where wert thou, O stranger, during the winter when I was ill, 


1 In Molivo, a village of Lesbos, it was once the custom for the bridegroom 
to stand on a large copper tray—a custom in which a Greek writer sees a remi- 
niscence of the Byzantine Coronation ceremony, in which the new Emperor 
stood on a shield. Z. А. 'Avayvdorov, *Acofiás, p. 195. This theory, though 
somewhat far-fetched at first sight, tallies well with the phraseology of the 
wedding rites and songs (e.g. crepdvwua, &pxovres etc.) as well as with the regal 
pomp which pervades the ceremony. 

2 A small town on the coast, a little to the west of Cavalla. 
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And thou comest now in the summer when I am recovered ?” 
* Alas! I was a wanderer, I was working in foreign pores 

I sent thee a mirror and a comb and dye, 

Wherewith to colour thy dear tresses, thy golden locks." 


By this time the cortége has reached its destination. In 
some districts there takes place a sham fight between the 
bridegroom's and the bride's friends. In most places, however, 
the capture of the bride has dwindled to a mere shadow. 
The bridesmaids shut the door in the bridegroom’s face and 
will not open it until he has offered them presents. In certain 
parts the bridegroom’s friends are compelled to dance and sing 
to the maids, otherwise the latter refuse to deliver the bride. 

Another trait of the ceremony deserving some notice is the 
rule according to which the bridegroom on nearing the bride’s 
house, must throw an apple or a pomegranate over the roof. 
On the meaning of this we shall have occasion = comment at 
a later stage of the proceedings. 

When the bridegroom has gained admittance, he draws near 
the bride, and accepts a glass of wine from the hands of her 
sister, who afterwards ties a fine handkerchief round his neck 
and slaps him in the face. At the same time the bride is 
tying another handkerchief with three knots round the best 
man’s neck. 

These tyings may be a relic of the capture custom; but it 
is more likely that the knots are meant as a device against 
sorcery. For the same reason among the Russians a net “ from 
its affluence of knots” is sometimes flung over the bride or the 
bridegroom, and his companions are girt with pieces of net “ or 
at least with tight-drawn girdles, for before a wizard can begin 
to injure them he must undo all the knots in the net, or take 
off the girdles."! 

The magic significance of the girdle is not unknown to the 
Macedonian peasants. In a popular song a love-lorn prince 
Meets on the way two witches, mother and daughter. 


The daughter wist his woe and thus to her mother spoke: 
*Seest thou, mother mine, this youth so worn with care? 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 390. Cp. G. Georgeakis et Léon 
Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, p. 844. 
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He loves a maiden fair, but she loves him not.’ 

The mother then addressed the prince and thus to him she spoke: 
‘What wilt thou give me, my son, that I may make her consent?’ 
‘If silver thou desirest take it, or take pearls.’ 

‘Neither silver do I desire nor even pearls, 

Only the girdle which thou wearest, that thou must give me.’ 

He unfastens his girdle and gives it to the witch.! 


The influence of knots and girdles over matters matrimonial 
is not to be denied or disputed. But a knot is a symbol that cuts 
both ways. In the above instances it is the ‘ tying’ of one that 
safeguards the newly-married pair against sorcery. The belief 
in the 'loosening' efficacy of a knot or a girdle is equally 
popular? 

The two parties then form one procession and set forth on 
their way to the church. 

The bride on leaving her ‘corner’ makes the sign of the 
cross; when she has reached the threshold of the room, she 
bows three times to the ground—a solemn farewell,—upsets a 
glass of wine with her right foot and moves out of the house 
with feigned reluctance, supported on either side by her maids 
or by her brothers, or, in some districts, by the best man and 
the best woman who, being of the enemy's camp, thus keep up 
the semblance of carrying her off as a captive. So the pro- 
cession moves on, the bride walking slowly with downcast eyes 
(kapapover) and stopping to kiss the hands of her elders on the 
way. The bridegroom and his cortége lead the van with the 
band at the head, and the bride's party brings up the rear. 
In some districts this party includes a person carrying a 
gigantic spit with a lamb on his shoulder. Through the din 
of fire-arms, with which the procession is greeted by the 
bystanders, may be heard the voices of the bridesmaids singing: 


1 For the original see A. A. l'ovctov, ‘Ta Трауойдіа rôs Патрідоѕ uov, No. 35. 

2 J. б. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. x. pp. 394 foll. The sorcery dreaded 
by Greek married couples usually takes the form of rendering the husband 
incapable of fulfilling his conjugal mission. This is technically called *'bind- 
ing." The process by which he is freed from the fetters of witchcraft is termed 
“loosing.” Prescriptions for the latter ceremony will be given in the sequel of 
this work. 
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The Faithful Wife? (From Shatista.) 


The dawn has risen and the Pleiades have set. 

The nightingales repair to their pastures and the fair ones to the fountain. 
I take my black steed and go to give him to drink. 

I meet one maid, I meet two, I meet three and five. 

I find a young woman washing her husband’s handkerchief. 

I beg her for water to give my black steed to drink. 

Forty cups she gave me; but in the eyes I could not look her, 

But after the fortieth I looked and saw them tearful. 

* What ails thee, my dear girl, wherefore dost thou shed black tears?" 
“I have a husband who is in foreign parts, a husband who is abroad. 
I have waited for him twelve years, I will wait three more, 

And after the three years a nun will I become, 

I will array myself in black, to the convent will I go." 

“I, my dear girl, am thy husband, I am thy beloved." 

“Tf thou truly art my husband, if thou truly art my beloved, 

Show tokens of my body, tokens of my home." 

“There is a mole between thy breasts, a vine in thy court-yard.” 


In some parts of Macedonia it is the custom for the bride 
and the groom to go to the church on horseback. Аз the 
distance seldom justifies the habit, that may be taken as 
another reminiscence of times when the bride was carried off by 
force on her abductor's steed. In other parts again, especially 
among the Wallachs, a pole with an apple on top and a white 
kerchief streaming from it (фА@цштоъоро) is carried by a kilted 
youth in front of the wedding procession." 


1 This is one of the most wide-spread songs in Modern Greek folklore. 
I myself collected no fewer than six different versions in different parts of 
Macedonia. There is another in the ‘Tpayovdia той 'OXUpmov, by A. K. 
Oixovoutéys, p. 132; also опе from Zakynthos in Bernhard Schmidt’s Liebeslieder, 
No. 57 (see also references there), and six more in Passow, Nos. 441-6. They all 
agree on the main incident, though they vary widely in the setting, and equally 
in diction. The above I have selected not as the best, but as being the shortest 
of my MSS. 

2 This custom is also common among the Gipsies of Spain. “ First of all 
marched a villainous jockey-looking fellow, holding in his hands, uplifted, 
a long pole, at the top of which fluttered in the morning air a snow-white 
cambric handkerchief, emblem of the bride’s purity." George Borrow, The 


Zincali, Part u. Ch. vii. 
hy 
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When the procession is within sight of the church the 
following song is sung—a kind of triumphal paean reminding 
the bride that her resistance was in vain: 


The Boastful Partridge: (From Kiup-Kiov.) 


Mia тёрдіка талтёӨткє тоуофёкь бё фо$@таил. 
Zav T dkovoe к) б KUYNyos тому Tov Bapudarn: 
Уттәє та Bpoyia 's Tà Bovvá, та 'Eóepya 's тоў kápmrovs, 
ILdvovv та Bpoxia wépdixas, та 'Éofepya vpvyovns, 
Kai тодта та petatwta Tiávovv тӯѕ pavpopparns. 

A partridge boasted that she feared not the gun. 

When the fowler heard that, he was exceedingly offended. 

He spreads his nets over the hills, the lime-twigs on the plains. 


The nets catch partridges, and the lime-twigs turtle-doves, 
And these silken toils catch the black-eyed maids. 


In the Church and After. 


At the entrance of the church the bride halts and bows 
thrice. Then the procession enters and marches up the nave. 

In front of the pair is set a table with the bridal cake 
and a cup of wine upon it, from which the priest prepares 
the holy communion, and administers it to the pair. 

The best man, or his wife, exchanges the wreaths (a^a {ovv 
та atépava) which in some places are woven by the bridesmaids 
out of vine twigs, currants, and cotton-seed. In other—less 
primitive—districts they are made of artificial flowers and are 
provided by the best man, or lastly they are silver garlands 
belonging to the church.? 

While performing this task the best man throws over the 
bride’s shoulders the stuff brought in the basket. 

When the ‘crowning’ is over, the bride pins bunches of 
a yellow mountain flower (xavrpoXoUXov6o, lit. ‘bead blossom ") 


1 Cp. Passow, Nos. 493, 494. 

? The ‘crowning ceremony’ (crepdvwua) has been borrowed by the Russians 
who, just as the Greeks, use the word “ coronation” (vyenchanie) as a synonym 
for a wedding. 


a 
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on the guests’ coats. The parents and all the guests in turn 
embrace the newly-married couple, kissing them on the fore- 
head and wishing them ‘unbroken felicity’ (ctepewpéva). In 
some districts these wishes take a quaint turn: “May you 
live, may you grow white and old” (Na fate, v dompiote, 
và үпрастє), each wish being accompanied with a jump. In 
the villages near Mount Olympus to the above expressions is 
added “ —like Olympus, like Kissavos” (adv róv "EXupsro ody 
тоу KicoaBo). 

A bronze ewer (yxcodus) and basin (May: or Anyéve), 
which form part of the bride’s dowry, are then produced. The 
bridegroom holds the basin, and the bride the ewer, and they 
both help the best man and the best woman to wash their 
hands—a service which is requited with money thrown into 
the basin. 

The bridegroom then takes the bride by the arm, and they 
march slowly and decorously homeward. The crowd which 
lines the streets offers them loud congratulations. On ap- 
proaching the house the bridesmaids burst into song: 


I. (From Thasos.) 


Tia £éBya, páva тоў уаитрод xal meÜepà tis vidas, 
Nà биў$ тб yvió с’ стаураєтд th тёрдіка Tod $épve- 
Amò $Xovpl 88 ghaiverar к) aro papyapvrápi, 

Kj ато уалабо kapmovxyd èv eyes va Xvyio m 
layumpé àfirare? và Snons và ynpaons, 


1 Var. Ky тд уал йо каитоифё той Adume сёр Tov №0. 
** For velvet blue which shines like the sun.” 
In some versions two more lines are given: 
Od сє xwplo’ &тб Tov yud d, ётё Tov åyarnuévo с, 
Aùròs udáva 0€ о’ exer mheid, kal od үшду ÕE rov Exes. 
(А. A. Tovatov, ‘Tà Tpayovdia тӯѕ Iarpióos pov,’ No. 40.) 
**She will sever thee from thy son, thy beloved one: 
He no longer calls thee mother, nor dost thou call him son!" 

2 Cp. the classical mode of addressing the bridegroom (mpocdwvynua) in 
epithalamian songs: "OXgie yauBpé, тїшє y. etc. Sapph. 50, 56; "Theocr. 
Id. хуш. 16, etc. The modern epithets d£is, &@йфтато$ etc., which are also 
applied to the sponsor at a baptism and to the best man at a wedding (see 
below Toasts 11. p. 180), seem to be survivals of the Coronation ceremony of the 
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Т) куф тоў сє докаџє кала va TN киттаёѕ, 

Кала vá ттр otoriecar сугат} 8!» ëy илүтёра. 
l'aumpós elvau @атМмкд< к' т) vidn pas KavédXa, 
Гаштрд$ civar Васак k т} рифт pavrtovpáva. 
Коџуитароѕ тоў otepdvace civar урос? №аштада. 
Уукос”, vion p, TO Xépt cov Kal rave тд тталрб aov, 
Kai wepixare: тд 0є0, và Ёў тд orépave cov. 


Come forth, O mother of the groom and the bride’s mother-in-law, 
To see thy young eagle what a partridge he is bringing home! 
She cannot be seen for gold and pearls, 

She cannot bend for brocade of gold.! 

Most worthy bridegroom, mayest thou live to a great age, 
The wife we have given thee, be very attentive to her, 

Watch tenderly over her for she has no mother. 

The bridegroom is basil and our bride cinnamon, 

The bridegroom is basil and the bride sweet marjoram. 

The best man who held the crowns is a taper of gold. 

Lift, dear bride, thy hand and make the sign of the cross, 
And pray unto God that thy partner may live long! 


IL (From Nigrita.) 
The bride’s mother sings: 


M y ГА 0 P Wi £ ^ Li 
ар киратса cvumeÜépa, Tí kakó ce Tika Yo, 
K’ éereiXes TO ттауралутб cov, 
K , ^ A ГА 

ai рє Type TO TOVAL pov, 
Kai Eavoorny 1) aù) pov; 


Byzantine Emperors. There we find the epithet"A£ios used in the acclamations 
of the people. It is still used by the Greeks at the Conseeration of Bishops, 
who in many respects may be considered as representing in Turkey the old 
secular heads of the Greek nation, and are popularly called by the royal title of 
Despots (Аєстӧттѕ). When the congregation greet a Bishop with the cry 
*Avdévos, it is time for the unpopular pastor to seek a new flock and pastures 
fresh. 

1 These expressions are not always to be taken as empty hyperboles. They 
often represent reality. But as every peasant cannot afford to deck out his 
daughter in brocade of gold and pearls, these gorgeous articles as well as the 
bridal coronal and girdle are the property of the parish, temporarily used on 
the payment of a fee. So that even the humblest maid can boast of having 
appeared for once in her life in robes fit for a queen. 
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О thou fellow-mother-in-law, what harm have I done to thee, 
That thou shouldst send thine eagle 

To snatch away my dear bird 

And to rob my courtyard of its beauty? 


ПІ. (From Inakkovikia) 


Тора тоў yaumpod ў pava mepbavevetar kal Xéet: 
Tlephaveveras kai Xéev Го "xo yviòv к) Aos ёи ёує, 
Tó 'xo yviòv kj MMos 8и exer, yd “yw каї mà Ovyatépa 
Го xe xal pià Өоуатёра, Sévtpo éyw 's THY a)Nj pov, 
Aévrpo ёо 's THY а?ћа) pov, kumapiost 's TH yoviá pov. 
IIpdowa caver và ФОХМа, уєроуаћаба AovAovSLA. 

Now the groom’s mother swells with pride and says: 

I have a son and none else beside me (bis). 

I have also a daughter (bis), 

A tree in my courtyard (bis), 


A cypress in my home.? 
It brings forth green leaves and sea-blue blossoms. 


The bride on reaching the bridegroom’s house bows three 
times low, makes the sign of the cross with butter upon the 
door-post, and then steps over the threshold, right foot 
foremost.? 

On entering her new home the bride sets her right foot 
upon a ploughshare purposely placed inside the door. This is 
obviously an emblem of plenty, but it may also have a deeper 
meaning, steel in any shape or form being a notorious preserva- 
tive against evil spirits. 

In some parts of Macedonia she breaks upon her own head 
one of the honey cakes and scatters the pieces over her shoulder 
into the yard. In places where two ring-shaped cakes are used 
instead, she throws the pieces of one up the stairs and those of 


1 А, A. T'ovotov, ‘Ta Трауо0д:а 72s Патрідоѕ pov,’ No. 41. 

? Lit. ‘my corner. The corner by the hearth is considered as the most 
important part of the house, with which it is identified and for which it is often 
used as а synonym. On the sacredness attaching to the ‘upper corner’ in 
the Russian folk household see Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 135. 

3 This observance has given rise to a proverb ‘‘‘ Throw out thy right foot, 
my bride, ‘As though I meant to stay for good!’” (‘Piée, ууф y, тд дєй. Dav 
vàx« ткотд và катто) Todv!). 
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the other into the yard. Sometimes these cakes are given to 
her on leaving her father's roof. In that case she breaks one 
on the way, and the other on entering her husband’s house. 
The pieces of the cake are picked up and kept by the bystanders 
for a reason already stated. 

At the foot of the staircase a ewer is handed to the bride, 
and she pours some water .on the steps as she mounts them, or 
a jug full of water is placed in her way, and she upsets it with 
her foot. 

The bridegroom’s mother and the bride’s father, who 
are not present at the wedding; stand the while upon the 
landing and throw upon the couple, as they ascend, sugar- 
plums, rice, cotton-seed, barley, chick-peas, and coins which are 
scrambled for by the urchins? In like manner among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans a bride on entering her new home, 
and thus passing from the patria potestas, was welcomed with 
showers of nuts, figs, sugar-plums, and the like, a custom closely 
associated with the idea of a bargain, as is shown by the fact 
that even newly-bought slaves were treated to similar showers? 
The custom survives among us in the rice with which the 
bride is saluted. 

When the pair have reached the topmost step, a woollen 
blanket is spread on the floor with a pomegranate beneath. 
The bride is obliged to stand upon it and crush it with her foot. 
The pomegranate is a well-known symbol of fruitfulness often 
occurring in Eastern folklore, especially Hebrew and Arabic.‘ 

When fairly in the hall, the bride bows to her parents-in-law, 
kisses their hands, and receives from them, into her mouth, 
golden pieces which they hold to her between their teeth. 
This is a pledge that nothing but ‘words of gold’ will ever 


1 Op. a Suffolk custom: ‘‘It is very remarkable that neither father nor 
mother of bride or bridegroom come with them to church." The Book of Days, 
vol. 1. p. 723. 

2 Cp. Catull. Epithal. 130 Da nuces pueris; Virg. Ecl. үш. 30 sparge, marite, 
nuces, etc. 

* Aristoph. Pl. 768; Demosth. 1123. For other references, see Liddell and 
Scott, s. v. катаҳўсџата. 

4 For a typical instance, see ‘The History of Prince Codadad and his 
brothers? in the Arabiam Nights. 


A. F. 12 
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pass between them. Then she salutes all the guests, great and 
small, who also give her presents in money. 

When all the guests have partaken of refreshments 
(кєрасџата), the priest reads aloud the inventory of the 
trousseau, which is then ratified by him and the bridegroom, 
and witnessed by some of those present. It is subsequently 
handed to the bride’s father who keeps it carefully, so that in 
the event of his daughter’s premature death, he may claim 
back the dowry. Thus these practical peasants, while intent on 
symbolism and allegorical ceremonial, do not lose sight of the 
prosaic realities of life. 

The bride’s kinsmen then offer to the bridegroom a cock, 
accompany her parents home with music, and amuse them- 
selves there till evening. 

The bride is shown into a room by an elderly female relative 
and is made to sit on a chair placed for her in a corner by her 
sisters-in-law. As she is sedately strutting to that corner, one 
of the latter holds over her head a loaf of bread with a salt-cellar 
on the top of it. She is surrounded by the best woman and 
other female friends, and they all feast and sing songs together, 
while the bridegroom and his comrades make merry in the hall 
outside, and often become so elevated that they must needs 
express their joy in the form of broken crockery. 

In the midst of this uproar someone rushes downstairs, 
catches the biggest cock in the yard and whirls it round twice. 
Then he flings it off and they all run after it. 

During this banquet many songs are sung: 


I. (From Sochos.) 

Na $üue và тіодиє v арау” ó xopos, 
Nà rope và Eno  vidn кїў б yaprpós. 

“ Lets eat and drink and shake the room, 

And wish long life to bride and groom." 

IL (From Salonica.) 

Mapyapitap’ єї” б уаштрдѕ кай paħapa 1) vv, 
Ky 8т010 tous éorepavece то^ xpóvia và non. 


“A pearl the groom, and golden is the bride; 
Who held the crowns, long he on earth abide.” 
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After the banquet, late in the afternoon, the guests go out 
with the band and set up a dance in the village ‘middle space,’ 
leaving the bridegroom .to enjoy his bride’s society in the 
company of her elderly chaperone. 


Wedding Banquets. 


In the evening a dinner is given at which the bride assists 
veiled. The guests drink different toasts of which the following 
are characteristic examples : 


І. Tothe newly married couple. 
Ма noovv, otepewpéva, тата TéÂora vdxovv, Alyo красі 
Kal TOAN) а‹уалтт). 


* May they live long, secure; may they ever be engaged in feasting: 
little wine and much love !” 


IL To the best man and the best woman. 


Паута tios о KaXgráras к 1 Kadnuava. 


“ Everlasting honour to them.” 


ПІ То the priest. 
К? eis та iepotraidva cas. 


* Same luck to your holy children." 


IV. To lay guests. 


K 3 es > / 
eis т архоутоттаїб& cas. 


* Same luck to your princely children.” 


V. To the host's family. 


"Oca kapporatnuata 's tov Варбароў тд» кашто, тоса 
Kaha va boo б beds `s тд стіт Tod Tpaywdodpe. 

“ Аз many as are the nail-prints on the plain of the Vardar, even so 
many blessings may God bestow upon the house within which we are 
singing.” 

12—2 
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The bride pours out wine for the guests, while they sing: 


I. (From Kiup-kiov.) 


“ Пєристєро?дда w ёдорфт каї хацна‹убў tpvyava, 
"E ov тд» Kocpov üuepm °сё uéva npOes dwpia. 
‘Pige tiv aypiocivyn cov к ÉXa káÜov 's тд yóva y. 
Nd pe kepvás yXvkó kpaci kal od và №ішттѕ uéca, 
Ма Adprys adv Tov Mo, và №ашттѕ сау тд heyydpr.” 
“Mos уйрдо, Врё rAcBévtn pov, айро Oa Bys dE, 
"O£fo 's та TaddynKdpia Kal Oa тайт@ў+$ илтротта Tous: 
Коккио yei pinoa к Вале тд Gió pov, 
Mè тд раутӯћ p тфошуутӨка к EBay тд wavtndovdd ш” 
Eè тріа тоташа rÀmTAvva к ё$алуа» та тоташа 
Tpia пєр'стєройдіа кдбутфау к ёЗахуа» та vvyovðia T's." 
“My pretty pigeon, my low-flying turtle-dove, 
To all the world tame, to me thou hast come wild. 
Cast off thy wildness and come and sit on my knee. 
Pour me out a cup of sweet wine and shine thou in it, 
Shine like the sun, shine like the moon.” 
“How can I come, O my gallant youth? to-morrow, methinks, thou 
wilt go forth 
Among thy comrades, and amongst them thou wilt boast : 
I have kissed a pair of red lips and mine became гей; 
I dried them on my handkerchief, and my little handkerchief became 
red. ; 
1 washed it in three streams and the streams became red, 
Three little doves alighted there, and their little claws also became red.” 1 


IL (from Inakkovikia.’) 


“Adévtn pov, ’s TH траттеба Ow va сє тшс, 
Na сє ruwjoo баҳар, pócxo, kai карофу\м. 
"Oo? йстрӣ ‘var '$ Tov odpavd kal PUAN ата” 's та dévtpa 
Toca xara và дос’ 0 0cós 's т афёут TO тралтеф.” 
“"Oo darpá ‘vat ’s Tov obpavó kai PAN ата» 's rà SévTpa 
Tór астра Ewdewa ёуф, aydrn p, vd сє таро.” 

1 With this conceit cp. Tò байуу (1. 11 foll.) in E. Legrand, Recueil de 


Chansons Populaires Grecques, p. 222. А 
2 A. Д. Tougiou, ‘Ta Трауойд:а тӯѕ Потрідоѕ uov, No. 34. 
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“Aéy т@ёєра, adévtn pov, mas Edderres уй péva, 
Nà убио ys vá pe татӣ, yedupe và SiaBaivys, 
Na yévw ypvootpdrela штростӣ 's thy афеут& aov, 
Na yévw ypvoorótTnpo pè TO красі уєџӣто, 
"Ес? và mivns TÒ красі к) "yo và duto pésa.” 
Bride: “My lord, I wish to honour thee at this board, 
To honour thee with sugar, musk, and clove. 
As many as are the stars in the sky and the leaves upon the 
trees, 
So many blessings may God bestow on my lord’s board !” 
Groom: “ Аз many as are the stars in the sky, and the leaves upon the 


trees, 
So many pieces have I spent, my love, to secure thee.”! 


Bride: “1 knew it not, my lord, that thou hadst spent money for me, 
Or I would have become earth for thee to tread upon, a 
bridge for thee to pass over, 
I would have become a golden table before thy lordship, 
I would have become a golden goblet filled with wine, 
That thou mayst drink from it and I shine within it!” 


In this way the convivial party amuse themselves. Nor 
are the humble musicians forgotten. The guests now and 
again rise from table, fix pieces of money on their foreheads 
and pledge them with bumpers. 

Cooking and eating continue all night promiscuously and 
alternately, so that no one may have reason to complain that 
he was not able “to put off from himself the desire of meat 
and drink" But in the course of the evening, soon after the 
main banquet is over, the bride's father arrives with his own 
guests, and dancing commences. The bridegroom dances at 
the end of the male chain, the best man holding him by the 
right hand, while he clasps his bride's hand with the other. 


1 Extremely curious is the recurrence of folk ideas. Cp. the following note 
from Suffolk: ‘‘ The bridegroom sometimes considers it his duty to profess that 
he considers the job a very dear one—not particularly complimentary to the 
bride—and once a man took the trouble to pay my fee entirely in threepenny 
and fourpenny pieces; which was, I suppose, a very good joke; not so much so, 
however, as when a friend of mine had his fee paid in coppers.” The Book of 
Days, vol. т. р. 723. Is this a survival from the times when a bride was 
purchased in real earnest? 
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Next after the bride comes the best woman, and then follow 
the bridegroom’s kinswomen in due order. Another chain, 
formed by the bride’s female relatives, winds its way behind 
the bridegroom’s ranks. The dance is a mere matter of form 
and ceases after the third round. The new-comers help them- 
selves to refreshments, and then depart. When the majority 
of the guests have gone, the bride takes off her veil, and 
remains with the flowers and gold threads on her head. To- 
wards morning they all leave, and the band accompanies the 
best man and his female colleague home. 


After the Feast. 


On Monday morning the bride enters upon her new duties 
of housekeeper in a manner that emphasizes the state of 
mild servitude, which is the peasant wife’s lot in Macedonia. 
She begins by helping all the members of her husband’s family 
in their matutinal ablutions (víqrguo), then kisses their hands 
respectfully and prepares their breakfast. They, in their turn, 
give her presents. Later in the day she distributes her bridal 
threads of gold among the little girls of the neighbourhood. 

About noon her nearest relatives call, the bridegroom’s 
return the visit, and thence go to the best man’s. The band 
of groomsmen, with music, first call on the bride’s parents, then 
on the best man and subsequently on the other guests, who 
are invited to another banquet. But they each have to con- 
tribute their shares, chiefly a pie (wouydroa), a tray of roast 
meat, and a flagon of wine. These dishes and drinks are borne 
to the bridegroom's house by the youths with much solemnity 
and music. The best man is expected to contribute a larger 
share than anyone else, and he generally sends a lamb roasted 
whole, and a jar of wine. In the evening the banquet is spread, 
and all the remnants of it are given to the poor. 

After dinner an invitation is sent to the bride's relatives to 
come and dance with her. The feast lasts through the am- 
brosial night, and the guests do not depart until long after the 
rosy-fingered Morn has spread her saffron-veil over the village 
housetops. 
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In some places a curious custom is observed on this day. 
The cook, who superintends the culinary department of the 
festivities at the bridegroom’s, armed with a huge ladle hanging 
from his girdle sword-fashion, and followed by his assistants, 
comes to the bride’s old home. Нег father and mother in 
feigned alarm hide away their goods and chattels, and take 
refuge on the hearthstone. But the inexorable cook claims 
money. They refuse to pay. A brawl ensues, and at last the 
old couple are seized and suspended from the beams. They 
then begin to offer fowls, water-melons, wine, and the like, as 
aransom. But they are not let down until the cook is satisfied. 
This is undoubtedly one more reminiscence of the distant ages 
when such scenes were acted in grim earnest. 

On Tuesday morning the bride presents each of the musicians 
with a kerchief, and each of the groomsmen with a suitable 
gift (8após). At midday her nearest relatives assemble, and 
help her make a cake with milk and rice. She stands behind 
a table in the middle of the hall, and as she moulds the dough 
the others dance round her, and at intervals pause to cut it 
with coins. When the cake is ready, it is taken in procession, 
with music, to a public oven. In the evening it is fetched 
home in like manner, and is eaten at dinner. 

On Wednesday the bride, arrayed in her second best apparel, 
and accompanied by two of her husband's nearest kinswomen, 
or by her own mother and mother-in-law, repairs to the village 
fountain. She carries thither a new pitcher, resting upon a 
gorgeously embroidered rug on her left shoulder and held with 
the right hand bent overhead, or, in some districts, two bronze 
ewers. Similar vessels are borne by her companions, and the 
procession looks not unlike a representation from an old Greek 
vase: one of those living pictures which are as common in 
Hellenic countries at the present day as they were in the time 

of Apelles. Into these vessels are thrown cloves, flowers, or 
wheat and barley, and coins, which are then poured out into 
the fountain as propitiatory offerings to the presiding nymph. 
The vessels are washed, filled with water, and emptied outside 
the entrance of the house. This act is repeated thrice at three 
different fountains in succession. 
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On Thursday the bride “is churched " (ékxAnoudferar), that 
is, she attends divine service for the first time in her new 
capacity as a married woman. Early in the morning married 
relatives escort her to church (Bydfouv tH vidn ° тт» ёк- 
kAnowd), and after matins accompany her back home, where 
refreshments are served. 

On Friday evening she goes to her mother’s home and has 
her hair washed by her with water medicated with yellow 
flowers and walnut leaves, purposely gathered and dried. The 
bridegroom joins her later, and the newly-wedded pair stay to 
dinner and remain there till Sunday. This visit is termed a 
‘Return’ or ‘Counter-Wedding’ (ёт ттрофиа, тістрофікіа, 
dToyüpicpa, or ёутіуашоѕ). On Sunday, at midday, they are 
fetched back by the bridegroom’s father and closest relatives 
of both sexes. 

Eight days after the same ceremony takes place at the best 
man's, where a banquet is spread, songs are sung, and gifts 
exchanged. This is the conclusion of the Macedonian peasant’s 
marriage festival In many of its details it bears a strong 
analogy to the Albanian wedding, and on the whole differs 
little from the corresponding customs prevalent in Southern 
Greece. 


SONGS SUNG AT THE ‘RETURN’ BANQUETS. 


І О фулаксџиќроѕ к т) Вас№ото?ћа. 
(From Eleutheroupolis). 


э \ z ^ S ^ TA ^ X s 
E T» Ép)c: Tíyya rid vepó, крйо vepó và Tapa: 
Bapeià. адік:а ш EByarav was pinoa ropac. 

ey { ^ Л » 3 ^ £ ie) з 
Ма "yo padpos dé тюЁєра ° та пата 0 то єїда. 
> \ \ Nig жу. \ t ГА 
У т) фиак) uè piave Sia tpravta uépaus 
Kai mapamécav rà kXeibía, каро траута xXpovia, 


1 See descriptions of the latter in Hahn, Albanesische Studien, and in 
Auguste Dozon, Contes Albanais, pp. 189 foll. 

? A short sketch of the Thessalian folk marriage is given in Songs of 
Modern Greece, pp. 90 foll. See also Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore 
of Modern Greece, ch. iii., and cp, ‘Marriage Superstitions and Customs’ in The 
Book of Days, vol. 1. pp. 719 foll. 
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K’ éxava mhyes та para Kat т:дашаіѕ та уона. 
, L4 ^ ^ ы ГА 
Aejrokapiáve ёстєра ' THs фи^акӣѕ TH торта 
Kal Xejrokapva ёфауа pà №єитєр:а Sév eiða. 
Mov ша Aaympij, ша Kupiany, ша "lMíonum ђшёра, 
OvpunOnka та verdta pov Kal тў TaAAHKapLAa pov, 
A 3s / x ‘aan э a ^ ^ / 
Ky ápxívgca và rpayovóÀ `s tis QvXakfs т) торта. 
Васотоућа u йкоосєу ато Wndo талат: 
ГА \ 35» зах ^ a? ^ ^ ` , 
los єй” avtos тод tpayoudet 's Tis фи^акӣѕ т торта; 
Na тоу ҳаріс` évved ywpia xal дєкатёутє кастра.” 
с bu /- 3 А. A Ээ \ , EA ^ , , 
Аё Өо yò та 'vveà уюрга, obre rà бєкаттёутє káarpa, 
Va d /- ^ , n n ” 
Mov’ 0éxe To корџакь THs va TO сфихтаукаћ№масо. 


The Prisoner and the Princess. 


I went to the fountain, to draw cool water. 

They brought against me a heavy charge: that I kissed a maid, forsooth. 
I, the hapless one, knew her not, had never seen her with my eyes. 
They cast me into prison for thirty days. 

But the keys were mislaid, and I remained there thirty years.! 

My hair grew yard-long, my nails span-long. 

l planted a hazel-tree at the prison gates, 

I tasted hazels therefrom, yet freedom I tasted not. 

But on a Bright Day, on a Sunday, on an Easter Day, 

I bethought me of my past youth and of my youthful prowess, 
And I began to sing at the prison gates. 

A Princess heard me from a lofty palace: 

“Who is he that sings at the prison gates? 

I will grant him nine villages and fifteen castles." 

*I wish not for thy nine villages, nor for thy fifteen castles, 

But I wish for thy beauteous body, to clasp it in mine arms!” 


IL ‘Н какотаутрєрёрт). 
(From Zichna and Pravi.) 


Мара u' pè kaxomávrpejres kai p eaxes ° roUs Kdwtrovs. 
"Ey ° тд кара 8° Baotd, vepó feats $ mivo, 

"Её триудта 8° №аћоду к’ oí койкко› 8€ то Xéyovv, 

To лё of Brayou ’s то iovvó, тд Xé'v сй» ширюћбуг 


1 With the incident of the lost keys and consequent undue prolongation of 
imprisonment ep. E. Legrand, Recueil de Chansons Populaires Grecques, No. 145, 
the opening lines. 
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3 ^ жэ. o > Ni , у Nie A 2 

Пог‹д< ëy dvrpa ° т) Éewwreua, pupa mardid "s та Ééva, 
Пё rais và pv tous Kaptepody, và pny Tous Tepupévovv. 
"Едита караВ:а BovXua£av 's ths Morns та Mrrovyatia 

^ S р. L , 3 € » $: 
Г цев” 7 0aXacca таша, к т] dkpais TaAAHKApLA. 

А e 7 \ UT NN: , \ \ Р » 

KXaíyovv ý ийаш үй табай к т) XÁPALS үа то?ѕ üvrpes. 


The Unhappy Bride. 


Mother mine, thou hast wedded me ill, in giving me away to the lowlands. 
I eannot bear the heat, warm water I cannot drink. 

Here are no singing turtle-doves, the cuckoo is not heard here, 

The shepherds sing on the hills, they sing a mournful lay: 

“Who have husbands abroad, little children in foreign parts, 

Tell them to expect them not, to wait for them no more: 

Sixty ships have sunk in the Straits! of the Great City?, 

The sea is covered with rent sails and the shores with the dead swains. 
Mothers weep for their children, and widows for their husbands." 


Adopted Brothers. 


In some districts of Macedonia the bridegroom's comrades, 
who play so important a róle throughout the marriage fes- 
tivities, are his ‘adopted brothers’ (d8ep$osrovrot, стаорадєрфоі, 
@Хашбе$, or итратцшо). The custom of forming fraternal 
friendships, once very common in the Balkan Peninsula, is now 
dying out; but in some parts it is still kept up. A number of 
youths enter into a solemn compact to aid each other in all 
circumstances even unto death. The relationship thus con- 
tracted is more sacred than natural kinship. Nor is it confined 
to one sex. Three or four ‘brothers’ sometimes agree to take 
an orphan girl and adopt her as their ‘sister’ (итратшіра). 
The ceremony takes place in the church. The parish priest 
sanctifies the compact by administering the sacrament to them 
and binding them together with a blessed or ‘holy belt’ (ayia 


1 The Bosphorus. 

2 Constantinople. It is interesting to recall that these are the straits 
dreaded by the ancient mariner as the site of the Justling Rocks (ai Zuu- 
mAnyáðes), which, according to the fable, closed on all who sailed between them 
on their way to the Inhospitable Sea. In historic times there stood on the 
Asiatic shore a temple dedicated to Zeus Ourios or ‘Giver of fair winds,’ in 
which voyagers to the Black Sea were wont to register their vows. 
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vn) wound round their waists. The damsel henceforth looks 
upon the youths as her brothers, washes their clothes for them, 
and ministers to their comforts, while they, on their part, are 
bound by their vow to protect her and finally to contribute 
towards her settlement in marriage. 

The name итратишоѕ is of Slav origin. The same ‘custom 
prevails among the Albanian tribe of the Mirdites, where the 
ceremony of initiation is practically the same! The name 
given to the ‘brothers’ in Albania is pobratim, the same as 
among the Servians? 


Right and Left. 


In treating of the superstitions concerning Birth, we have 
noticed that the favourites of Fate are believed to have been 
blessed in infancy with her right hand, and the unfortunate 
ones with her left. In the wedding ceremony also, the bride 
is bound to enter her husband’s dwelling right foot foremost 
for luck. These are only two of a great number of examples 
of the widespread association of ideas which connects right and 
left with good and evil respectively. Further instances abound 
among the Macedonians, as well as other members of the Greek 
race. “ May things turn out right” (durrore vdpÜovv дєёга) is a 
common wish. The Holy Virgin is sometimes worshipped under 
the name of ‘ Right-handed’ (Ilavayia Aetia or Aé£a), and is 
depicted carrying the Child in her right arm. To her are 
offered up prayers by all those who are about to embark on 
a new enterprise, “that she may conduct it to a right, that is, 
auspicious issue” (yrà và pas та pépn дєѓёга). 

The idea was extremely common among the ancient Greeks, 
as the use of the words ‘right’ (8e£iós) and ‘left’ (oxavos) in the 
sense of ‘lucky’ and ‘unlucky’ shows. A bird was “of good 
omen ” if it flew on the right, that is from the East, the reverse 
if it flew from the left. Wine and lots were handed round 
from left to right (év6é£ia), and a beggar begging round a table 


1 Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. 1. pp. 309 foll. 
? Among the Slavs of the North, this ‘‘ mutual brotherhood by adoption " is 
known as pobratimstvo. See Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 217. 
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ought to move from left to right, Among the Romans similar 
ideas prevailed, dexter and laevus? being the equivalents for 
‘propitious’ and the opposite. 

The same idea is found underlying the Celtic folk-belief in 
Deiseal, that is, doing everything with a motion from left to 
right,? and the German rechtshin. Moreover, German folk-lore 
contains a rule forbidding getting out of bed left foot first, as 
of ill omen‘—a superstition likewise expressed in the English 
phrase “getting out of bed wrong foot foremost," and still 
entertained in many parts of the English-speaking world.’ 

In addition to classical and modern civilized nations, as 
might be expected, we meet with the same idea among savage 
races. Like the ancient Greek and Roman augurs, the modern 
savage interprets the flight of birds as boding good or evil, 
according as it is on his right or left. 


Other superstitions connected with marriage. 


It is not good to sit on the door-step, or the match-maker, 
who may perchance be coming, will turn back. 

А newly-wedded woman is not allowed to sweep the floor 
of her house during the first week, lest she should “sweep 
members of her husband's family out of this world "—an idea 
derived from symbolic magic. 

She is also forbidden to look upon a corpse, or to assist 
at a wedding. The first act, it is believed, will bring death 
into her own household; the second will cause separation by 
death or divorce to the pair who are just joined in the bonds 
of matrimony. 

Rain during a wedding is considered a good omen: it bodes 
prosperity and fertility on the principals of the ceremony. It 


1 Hom. Il. І. 597; уп. 184; Od. хуп. 365. 

2 This Latin word survives in Western Macedonia. At Shatista they call a 
left-handed person №480. 

3 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 229. 

4 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 85. 

5 Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. p. 85. 

$ Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 120. 
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is with a like intent that the bride is made to overturn a vessel 
containing water, or to besprinkle the stairs, on stepping into 
her new home, as has been noticed already. But in some 
districts, if it rains during the ceremony, it is said that the 
bride is in the habit of crying’ or that the newly-married pair 
in their childhood used “to lick the frying-pans" (éyAvday 
Ta ттууаа) 
Unlucky Days. 


The world-old and world-wide belief in unlucky days, known 
to the ancient Greeks as атофрадєѕ juépar and to the Romans 
as dies nefasti, survives in Macedonia. Indeed, nearly all the 
days of the week, except Sunday, are considered bad for some 
occupation or other, differing only in the degree and direction 
of their badness. 

Monday. Married people must abstain from paring. their 
nails on this day. If one of them does so, the other will die. 

Nor is it advisable to pay debts on a Monday, or they will 
be doubled (8evrepóvovr). 

Tuesday, as à bad day, corresponds to the Western super- 
stition regarding Friday. 

It is unlucky to make purchases on a Tuesday, especially 
to buy a trousseau. No dress—certainly no bridal gown—is 
cut out on this day, nor any enterprise or journey entered upon. 

Some explain the superlative ill-luck attending this day as 
being due to the fact that Constantinople fell on a Tuesday? 
a Op. in America, “If it rains on the wedding, the bride will cry all her 
married life." Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. p. 61. 

2 A. A. T'ovelov, “Н ката тд II&yyavov Хора, p. 74. 
3 This is historieally true. Constantinople was taken by the Turks on 


May 29th, 1453, on the Third day of the week. The event is commemorated 
in the following old ballad: 
`0 6ávaros то? Kuvcravrlvov Apdyasn. 
'Z rà ха rerpakócia kal 's rà revivra тріа, 
“Hyuépa Tpiry, тод Maio ^ табх etkoot évvéa, 
"Emfjpav of "Ayapnvoi Tr)» Kwvoravrlvov rhw. 
The Death of Constantine Dragazi. 
In the year one thousand four hundred and fifty-three, 
On a Tuesday, the twenty-ninth of May, 
The sons of Hagar took Constantine’s City. 
Е, Legrand, Recueil de Chansons Populaires Grecques, No. 48. 
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The fall of the ‘ City’ being justly regarded by the Macedonians 
and the rest of the Greeks as the fount and origin of all their 
national woes, and the day on which it occurred as a black- 
letter day in their annals. 

Wednesday and Friday. These two days are considered as 
relatively holy. During Lent, the fast is severer on these two 
days. Those who are religiously inclined observe them through- 
out the year as fasting days, that is, they abstain from meat. 
It is generally held unlucky to pare the nails on either of them. 
Clothes are not washed on a Wednesday, and on a Friday 
neither clothes nor their owners must come in contact with 
water. Women in childbed are especially warned not to in- 
dulge in ablutions on a Friday. The following rhymes embody 
this superstition : 


Terpddy xai Параеткеш) ta viyia cov илуу Kovrys. 
Tj Kvpuak ил» AovEncas dv Oédys và wpoKo ns. 


On Wednesday and Friday forbear to cut thy nails.? 
On Sunday wash thou not, if thou wishest to prosper. 


It will be seen that they are here compared in sacredness 
to Sunday itself. How much of the modern Greek’s veneration 
for Friday is a remnant of the Roman respect for the “ Day of 
Venus” it is difficult to say. It is worth while, however, to note 


1 Var. wiv Eouptorys, “do not shave." К 
2 The superstition is as old as Hesiod, who in his allegorical style warns us 
On the goodly feasts of the gods not to cut from the five-pointed 
The dry from the quick with flashing iron. 
W. and D., 742—8. Cp. also Pliny’s directions regarding nail- and hair-cutting. 
The Nones are good for the former, the 7th and the 29th day of the month for 
the latter operation. Nat. Hist. ххуш. 9. And the old English rhymes on the 
subject of nail-cutting : 
A man had better ne’er been born 
Than have his nails on a Sunday shorn. 
Cut them on Monday, cut them for health; 
Cut them on Tuesday, tut them for wealth; 
Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for news; 
Cut them on Thursday, for a pair of new shoes; 
Cut them on Friday, cut them for sorrow; 
Cut them on Saturday, see your sweetheart to-morrow. 
The Book of Days, vol. 1. p. 526; and Sir Thomas Browne’s remarks on it. 
Cp. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. p. 144. 
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that the Slavs also hold similar occupations as sinful on that 
day. According to an old tradition “it is a sin for a woman to 
sew, or spin, or weave, or buck linen on a Friday."! ^ 

It is needless to refer to the mythological significance of 
the Teutonic ' Freya's Day’ or the Roman Dies Veneris, whence 
the Germanie and the. Latin races derive their respective 
names of this day of the week, and partly their superstitious 
dread of 112 

Whatever may be the origin of the sacred character of 
Friday in the eyes of the modern Greeks, there can be little 
doubt that Wednesday owes its privileged place to Christian 
influence; Wednesday, like Friday, having been early asso- 
ciated by the Church with some of the most tragic events in 
the life of Jesus Christ. 

Saturday. It is unlucky to finish any work, especially a 
wedding dress, on a Saturday; the end of the week being 
considered as in some way connected with the end of the 
owner's life. 

It is equally unlucky to cut out a new dress, lest the life of 
the person for whom it is intended should be cut short. 


1 Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, p. 199. 

? How far-reaching this superstition is, is shown by the fact that even the 
Brahmins of India share in it. They say that ‘‘on this day no business must 
be commenced.” Dr Buchanan, Asiat. Res., vol. ут. p. 172 in The Book of Days, 
vol. т. p. 42. 

3 On lucky and unlucky days generally cp. Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, vol. 1v. pp. 79, 144 foll. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FUNERAL RITES. 


IN the funeral rites of the modern Macedonians can still be 
discerned vestiges of primitive ideas concerning death, and the 
state of the soul after death. These beliefs and practices may 
be said to connect the present with the past, on one hand, 
and the remnants of an ancient civilization with contemporary 
savagery, on the other. Many popular observances, which are 
here kept up as mere matters of traditional ceremonial, find 
their true interpretation in like observances among races in 
a lower stage of culture. It is only by investigating the latter 
that we are enabled to recover the half-forgotten meaning of 
the former. In other words, what in Macedonia are but the 
lifeless fossils of old superstition, embedded in the new religion, 
can, by comparison with analogous specimens still living else- 
where, be reconstructed into something resembling their original 
forms. 

The operation, however, is far from being an easy one, 
and it is rendered all the more difficult by the multitude and 
diversity of the extraneous elements, which in the course of ages 
have accumulated round these remnants, have been assimilated 
by them, and have often disguised them to a degree which 
defies all attempts at analysis and classification. As will be 
seen, some of the ceremonies described in the sequel are a 
continuation of Hellenic or Roman ritual, but slightly affected 
by Christianity ; others can be connected with the practices of 
the Slav populations who, on being admitted into the com- 
munion of the Greek Church, retained a great deal of their 
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pagan forms of belief and helped to modify classic tradition—a 
process facilitated by the close similarity of their own early 
culture with that of the early Greeks and Romans. Yet, both 
classes of ceremonies, whether directly traceable to a classic or 
to a Slavonic origin, bear a strong likeness to ceremonies in 
vogue among races with which neither the civilized Hellene 
nor the homely Slav ever came in contact. 

It is precisely from this point of view that an attempt can 
be made to establish the relation of Macedonian belief and 
custom to savage culture, and thus assign to the former their 
proper place in the field of universal folklore. 


The lying in state. 


After confession and absolution, the dying partakes of the 
sacrament. When he is breathing his last, or, to use the local 
phrase, when “his soul is breaking out of his mouth” (@yaives 
ý ууулу tov or yuyoppayei’), only one or two of the nearest 
relatives are allowed to remain by the bedside. Upon them 
devolves the duty of closing the eyes and mouth of the deceased. 
As soon as the latter has given up the ghost, the face is 
sprinkled with a piece of cotton wool soaked in wine—a 
dwindled remnant of the ancient custom of washing the body. 
He is then arrayed in his best clothes or in a brand-new dress 
(dXXátovv Tov meOapévo). If he is betrothed or newly married, 
the wedding wreath is placed on his head. In the case of 
young women and children, their heads are crowned with 
flowers, and flowers, occasionally mixed with sugar-plums, are 
also scattered over the body. In some districts, Charon’s penny - 
is still put under the tongue or in the lap of the deceased. 


1 Cp. the idiom дё rh Yuxh ° rà õóvria, ** with the soul between one's teeth,” 
i.e. to be at one’s last gasp. This is one of the many popular expressions to 
be found in many languages, all pointing to the prevalent idea that the soul 
at death escapes through the mouth. On this subject see J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, vol. т. p. 252. It may be interesting to note here that in Modern 
Greek the word yvx7 ‘‘soul” is often used by the ignorant to denote that 
which we call ‘‘stomach”’; for instance, a Greek will say дё movet ù Yux7 and 
clap his hands over his stomach in a manner which shows that his ailment is 
not of a spiritual nature. Hence yvxómovos = коћбтороз. 


А.Е, 13 
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This is, of course, a survival of the Hellenic custom of 
providing the dead with the ferry-boat fee, and has no direct 
relationship with the similar practice of Western peasants. 
The money offerings to the dead in Germany, France, and 
other parts of Europe are intended to furnish the spirit of the 
departed with the means of buying refreshments on his weary 
journey. 

Thus arrayed and provided for, the corpse is laid out facing 
East—the head and shoulders resting upon a cushion, the hands 
folded upon the breast—and is covered over with a winding 
sheet or shroud (e&gavov) Three candles are lit, two at the 
head and one at the feet. All these duties are usually per- 
formed by the nearest female relatives and not by paid strangers, 
except when unavoidable. The same relatives also watch and 
bewail the dead. The body is especially watched lest a cat 
should jump over it, and that for a reason to be explained later. 

The laments or dirges (uvptoAóyia) іп some cases are im- 
provised by the mother, wife, or sisters of the deceased; in 
others, they are sung by professional wailers (uvpsodoyiatpais), 
who make a business of composing or committing to memory 
suitable songs, and are paid for their mournful labour in food, 
rarely in money. In the majority of cases it is some old 
woman, who has witnessed many a funeral in her own family 
and has, by bitter experience, acquired the gift of fluency, who 
volunteers to sing the dirge. If the deceased is a youth or 
damsel, the laments are sung by young maidens. But in all 
cases the best of the wailers, or the most nearly related to the 
deceased, leads the dirge, in which the other women join with 
‘a refrain ending in exclamations of ah! ah! 

It is almost superfluous to refer for parallel cases to the 
Opnvesoi of the ancient Greeks and the praeficae of the Romans. 
Yet anyone who has assisted at the funeral lamentations of the 
modern Greeks, whether in Macedonia or in Greece proper, 
cannot but have recalled to mind the pathetic picture of the 
Trojan women wailing over the body of Hector? The very 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. x. p. 494. 
2 Il. xxiv. 720 foll. 
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words used by Homer (“she led their sore lament”) are illus- 
trated in a forcible manner by these modern performances.! 

The following song is perhaps the most wide-spread of all 
traditional dirges. In my wanderings through Macedonia I 
collected four different versions from Melenik, Nigrita, Kozani, 
and the island of Thasos respectively. 

I give below a translation of that one of my copies which 
bears the least resemblance to published versions? 


I 


All the mothers were sending off their sons to prosper, 

Except one mother, a bad mother, Yanni’s mother. 

She sat at the window and uttered bitter curses: 

*Go to foreign lands, O Yanni, and mayst thou never return home! 

The swallows will come back year after year, 

But thou, O Yanni, mayst thou never appear, never return home !" 

“Hush, my dear mother, hush! curse thou me not! 

There will come round, my mother, the Feast of St George, the holiest 
day of the year, 

And thou wilt go, my mother, to church, thou wilt go to worship, 

And there thou wilt see maids, thou wilt see youths, thou wilt see the 
gallant lads, 

Thou wilt see my own place empty and my stall tenantless, 

And thou wilt be seized with remorse and shame of the world; 

Thou wilt take thy way over the hills and through the woods, 

To the sea-shore thou wilt descend, and of the seamen thou wilt ask: 

“О seamen, my dear lads, and ye friendly clerks: 

Have you seen my dear Yanni, my right noble son ?’ 

* Lady, there are many strangers in foreign lands and 1 know not thy son. 

Show tokens of his body; what was he like?’ 

*He was tall and slender and had arched eyebrows, 

And on his off-finger he wore a betrothal ring,’ 

*We saw him, lady, stretched upon the sand. 

Black birds devoured him and white birds circled over him. 

Only one sea-bird paused and wailed : 

Ah! perchance he had a mother; perchance he had a wife? 


1 Professional crieresses (Plakal’shchitsa or Voplénitsa) are also employed by 
the Russians, and their funeral wailings (Zaplachki) bear a strong analogy to 
the Greek рур(:)олбуа. See Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 332 foll. 

? See Bernhard Schmidt, Nos. 67, 68 (from the Ionian Islands); Passow, 
Nos. 848—849; Chassiotis, No. 18 (from Epirus); Jeannarakis, No. 195; 
Legrand, Recueil des Chansons Populaires Grecques, No. 123, etc. 
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П. (From Cavalla) 


Mia páva pvpioXóyae yid Tov povaxpiBo тт" 
“Пабак pov tov Tóvo cov Kai под va rov épífo; 

Na tov épiw '$ тб iflovvó vov maipvovv và movida, 
Na rov épifw '$ tov yoado vov Tpévyovv rà Yapasa, 
Na tov épife Siotpato ба rov татойь» SiaBarass. 

"As rov épífo 's T? Kapdia moÙvat ‹уєшатту movous, 

Nd xáÜovgau. cav ce Tove, và yépvw cav pe opatn, 
Lav пёфто ° тд проскёфаћо và Maytap Tov йтуо.” 
Kg o Хароѕ ’rnroynOnxe, кт) о Хароѕ "aryXoyára: 
“"OnXov тд» кӧсџо ypica, T?) YAS, THY oikovuévn 

K’ ela pavases `$ tov yxpnuvo, iS adeppais ’s tov Враҳо, 
I'uvatkes tov Kadov йутрф» `$ т» dxpn’s rà тоташа. 
Ма там Éavamépaca cvvávrqua tod wpóvov, 

K’ ela pavades "s Tov ҳоро, eid адєрфаїѕ ° тди уаџо, 
Tuvaixes тб» kaXQv avtpav `$ та 'норфа tmavnyipia.” 


Матак: тод Sév yrérrovtar yAnyopa AnopovobvTar. 


The Mother's lament. 


A mother was lamenting her only son: 

* My darling child, my grief for thee where shall I cast it? 

If I cast it on the mountains, the little birds will pick it, 

If I cast it into the sea, the little fishes will eat it, , 

If I east it on the highway, the passers-by will trample it under foot. 

Oh, let me cast it into my own heart which swells with many sorrows, 

Let me sit down with my pain, lay me down with my pangs, 

And, when I rest my head upon my pillow, pine for sleep!” 

Death made answer to her, Death answered thus: 

“Over the world have I wandered, over the universal earth; 

I have seen mothers on the brink of the precipice, sisters on the edge of 
the rock, 

And wives of brave men on the margin of the stream. 

Yet once more I went that way, in the course of the meeting years, 


1 This dirge was dictated to me by M. J. Constantinides of that town, a 
gentleman well-versed in folklore and himself a poet of merit. He described it 
as of Epirotic origin. 
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And lo! I beheld the mothers in the dance, the sisters in the wedding- 
feast, 
And the wives of brave men in the merry fairs.” 


Eyes which are not seen are soon forgotten.! 


These laments are also repeated round the grave before the 
coffin is lowered into it. 


The funeral. 


The corpse is never kept for more than twenty-four hours, 
and seldom even so long. As a general rule the funeral takes 
place on the day after death. At the moment when the coffin 
is carried out of the house, the women break forth into loud 
piercing cries (Eepwvaypara). Those amongst them who have 
recently lost a relative bid the newly-departed bear greetings 
(yatperjpara) and affectionate messages to their friend in the 
other world. Some of them also thrust an apple, or a quince, 
or some other kind of fruit, between the feet of the dead. This 
gift may be regarded either in the light of an offering to the 
departed, to serve as food on the way to Hades, or as a gift 
committed to his care and meant for the relative who preceded 
him on the dread journey. Objects dear to the deceased are 
also frequently placed in the coffin and buried with the body, 
such as a child's playthings, a young scholar’s books and 
inkstand, or a maiden's trinkets. 

Now, it is not clear to the spectator, and hardly to the 
performers themselves, what is the motive which prompts these 
touching acts. If a by-stander is questioned, he will most 
likely explain them as befitting tributes of affection, or as the 
results of custom handed down from “olden times.” Never- 
theless, it is not unprofitable to compare these customs with 
similar practices, prevailing in countries where an adequate 
motive can still be assigned to the action. Both the messages 
and the offerings delivered to the dead are well known among 
savages. The natives of Guinea, for example, are in the habit 
of sending messages to the dead by the dying, while the 


! This verse is a popular proverb, corresponding to our own “Out of sight 
out of mind," the French ‘‘ Loin des yeux, loin du ceur " etc. 
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offering of fruit and other articles figures in the funerals of 
innumerable nations. In many cases these offerings can be 
proved to be the outcome of a widely-held belief according to 
which objects considered by civilized man as inanimate are by 
the savage and barbarie mind endowed with a soul which, on 
the dissolution of the objects in question, either by fire or by 
the decomposing influence of the earth, is set free and at the 
disposal of the disembodied spirit. This belief is again con- 
nected with the similar, and to the ordinary European more 
intelligible, superstition which is responsible for the sanguinary 
sacrifices of human beings and animals, prevailing in ancient 
times among the Greeks, as is shown by Homer's description of 
the burial of Patroklos!; among the Thracians, who slaughtered 
the favourite wife of the deceased over his tomb?; among the 
Gauls, Scandinavians, and Slavs; and in more recent times 
among the nations of America and Eastern Asia, especially 
India, where it assumed the well-known form of widow-burning ; 
a practice which is still carried on by the aborigines of Africa 
and elsewhere? 

How closely the kindly ceremonies of the modern Mace- 
donians are related to these ferocious funeral rites, and how 
far they owe their origin to a long-forgotten doctrine of object 
phantoms, it is too late in the day to establish with certainty. 
Yet one thing can safely be asserted, namely, that they are 
based on beliefs never taught or couutenanced by the Christian 
Church. 

When the coffin is borne out of the house, an earthenware 
vessel, or a tile, is thrown and smashed after it. With this 
practice may be compared the custom of the Russian Chuwashes 
who “fling a red-hot stone after the corpse is carried out, for 
an obstacle to bar the soul from coming back," and of the 
Brandenburg peasants who "pour out a pail of water at the 
door after the coffin to prevent the ghost from walking." * A 
still closer parallel is to be met with in parts of Russia, where 
“after a man's body has left the house his widow takes a new 

1 П. xxrm. 170 foll. ? Hdt. v. 5. 


3 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. pp. 458 foll. 
1 Ib. vol. п. pp. 26, 27. 
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pitcher and breaks it to pieces on the earth, and afterwards 
strews oats over the ground traversed by the funeral proces- 
sion." In all these instances the object is to prevent the 
departed spirit from returning to its earthly habitation, and 
we should not be far wrong in ascribing a like motive to the 
Macedonian mourners. 

The funeral procession offers little food for speculation. 
Yet it is not devoid of interest. The coffin is carried un- 
covered, a custom said to be due to an old decree of the 
Turkish Government, issued in order to prevent the clandestine 
transmission of arms and ammunition in a closed coffin; but 
this explanation is rendered improbable by the fact that the 
same custom prevails in Russia, where the decrees of the 
Turkish Government would be of little avail. The custom 
probably dates from Byzantine, if not from older, times. 

The appearance of the corpse is the subject of reverent 
comment on the part of the spectators. The beauty and 
calmness of а dead youth or maid call forth the ill-suppressed 
admiration of the crowd, and one often hears such remarks as 
“What a lovely, or what a gentle relic!” (тё épaío, or тї Ярєро 
Xeívravo), whispered in awestruck tones. This gratification of 
the aesthetic instinct of the Greek is, however, not unfrequently 
checked by superstitious fear. It is popularly believed that if 
a corpse wears a smile, it is a sign that it will “draw after it 
another member of the family?" (04 rpafj£y к) 4XXov). 

At the head of the procession marches the bearer of the lid, 
holding it upright and followed by boys carrying bronze candle- 
sticks (uavováAta), with burning tapers, a cross, and six-winged 
images of the cherubim (ёєфтєрга = é£azrrépvya). Then come 
the priests and chanters with lit tapers in their hands, singing 
the funeral service. The coffin is borne by means of bands 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 318. 

2 Similarly in Suffolk “if a corpse does not stiffen after death, or if the 
rigor mortis disappears before burial, it is a sign that there will be a death in the 
family before the end of the year." The Book of Days, vol. 1. p. 52. The same 
superstition is alluded to by Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar Errors, Bk. v. 
ch. xxiii. In America also ‘‘if a corpse remains soft and supple after death, 
another death in the family will follow." Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, vol. 1v. p. 126. 
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passed underneath, by four or six men, according to its weight 
and size. The chief mourners march close behind. In country 
districts it is the custom for both sexes to attend, excepting 
newly-married women and women who happen to have lost 
their firstborn. But in the towns the female mourners keep 
decorously aloof. In these places the guilds of artisans ((ovadgia) 
are paid to swell the train. People along the road rise at the 
approach of the cortége and stand bareheaded, until it has 
gone by. 

The coffin is first taken to the church where the burial 
service is held; and a profoundly affecting service it is. The 
solemn chant and the twinkle of many candles amidst clouds 
of frankincense involuntarily dispose the mind to reflections on 
the hereafter—a mood intensified by the sonorous hymn: 

“Vanity are all human things that exist not after death” 
(Матаідттѕ тата ta avOpdiriwa ösa ойу trdpye perà 
даратор). 

Service over, the procession resumes its march to the 
burial ground. 

When the coffin is lowered into the grave, a pillow filled 
with earth is placed under the head, the shroud is drawn over 
the face, wine is sprinkled upon it, and a handful of earth is 
thrown in by the priest, after which the coffin is covered with 
the lid. All the bystanders, relatives and friends, make a 
point of casting in a handful of earth, uttering such wishes 
as “May Heaven forgive him or her” (eds a ywpécou rov 
ог tyv); * May his or her memory live for ever” 
т< ? изил); "May the earth lie light upon thee!” (yaîav 
éyois éXadjpáv)—a wish taken from the burial service and 
recalling classical times.! 


(aiwvia rov or 


1 Cp. койфа то. xOv érdvwbe mécot, yovat, Eur. Alc. 463; Sit tibi terra levis, 
Mart. 1x. 29. 11, etc. 

The custom of throwing a handful of earth into the grave exists among the 
Russians, and is considered by them as a remnant of a still older custom, 
according to which ‘‘everyone who was present at a funeral deemed it a religious 
duty to assist in the erection of the mound.” Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
People, p. 330. 

Allusions to the funeral service are contained in the following popular 
imprecations : 
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After the grave is closed in, the mourners spread over it 
baskets full of pieces of bread or buns, also plates of parboiled 
wheat (&óXXvfa), bottles of wine or arrack, and in the case of 
young persons, sweetmeats. All comers are free to partake of 
this sad repast, and express a wish that “his or her soul may 
repose in bliss.” 

All the details of the funeral described above are vividly 
set forth in the following song, which is often sung as a 
lament. 


(From Eleutheroupolis.) 


Tlepurdepévn Xepovià péd’ ° т avOn oToMopévN, 

Thv wpa той o ayarnoa Sév та» Broynpérn. 
"Аррфстпса kai Exava capávra pid иёра. 

T" акоўйсарє к oi piñoi pov кай kXaive уат èpéva, 

Т” ğkovoe к ù páva pov kal price pér '$ rà pabpa. 
"Ела, тратафиХ\ёна nov, kai mace ш’ ал TÒ ёр, 

Kai pora T? pavovra pov, “ Кора ш, ti ка” о yuuos cov;” 
Kai кєйт Oa "w«Xoyn05 иё TH карбай Kapévn: 

“Tua Tous, yea Tous пой Keitetar kal № Tes arobaive.” 
"Ела, rpavraóvXXévia pov, katoe 's TH kepar) pov, 

Kai maoe тд yepaxt pov бео và Вүў \Хоҳт mov. 

"Ovras 04 Ву? \ихітса pov, TpavrapvXMás. KAwpart, 

Bade ue тб Covvapt pov, To með XaxoÜp' Covvdpi. 

"Ovras 04 By wuxoddra pou, od va pe caBavdons, 

Nà kXeíogs rà pataria pov, тй уёра и’ và oTavpwons. 
"Орта Вар фтшёргоѕ pè Өишатд `$ тб Xépi, 

Nà vais, và №, rpavradvXAd p, “тод Tas, YAUKO pov тайрь;” 
"Ovras да ue onxwoouve réccapa TaddyKapia, 

Na Kpovys Tò кєфаћ cov pè тётра pè мбар. 


Nd rov тї 6 татӣѕ 's т abri, 
Кү 6 бїфко$ 's тў корифт. 
“ May the priest mutter in his ear, and the deacon over his head!" 


Ná cov тӯ тду &т!Хоуо, “ Мау (the priest) utter over thee the epilogue,” 
ie. '*For Thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory!” 

Nd rov (07 тд góðu, “May he submit to the carrying out service” (#60105 
акоћоџ6іа), hence the epithet ’fovdidpixos ** one deserving death.” 
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“Ovtas Od дє mepácovve ато TÒ pwaxyada соь, 

“EBya крифӣ ат’ тї шара cov kai траВа rà шайма cov. 
"Ovras да дє myyaivouve 's THS éxkdynovas TH ттбрта, 

Na Вуалаѕ pià Wid) фо, và papabody rà xópra. 
“О»та< Oa p axovprjcouve ’s тђѕ Єкк\лтїй$ TH wéon, 

Ма fwyáXgs ша Wirth фора, ó краВВатоѕ và тст. 
"Орта Oa ue poipacouve rà &p ua кб\л8@ pov, 

Gaye кай ov, dryámm pov, uà Tù mapnyopta pov. 

"Ovras да ue poipdcovve Tamábes và xepía pov, 

Totes, трартафићёна pov, уор! е mT т) карб& pov? 


O well-trained lemon-tree, in blossoms arrayed, 

The hour in which I became enamoured of thee was not a propitious hour. 
I fell ill and suffered for forty and one days. 

My friends heard of it, and wept for me. 

My mother also heard of it and put herself in black. 

Come, my rosy One, take me by the hand 

And ask of my dear mother, “Lady, how fares thy son?” 

She will answer thee from a heart charred with grief : 

“Behold him, behold him, he is lying yonder, and says that he is dying.” 
Come, my rosy One, sit by my pillow, 

And hold my hand until my soul has flown forth. 

When my poor soul has flown, O thou bough of a rose-tree, 

Gird me with my sash, my best Lahore sash ; 

When my poor soul has flown, ’tis thou must wind me in the shroud, 
Close my poor eyes and cross my hands upon my breast; 

When the priest is come, censer in hand, 

Weep thou, O my rose-tree, and say: 

“Whither art thou going, O my sweet mate?” 

When four lads have lifted me up, 

Smite thy head with rocks and stones; 

When they carry me past thy neighbourhood, 

Come thou forth, without thy mother’s ken, and tear thy tresses ; 
When they have taken me to the church-door, 

Give thou a shrill cry that the plants may wither. 

When they have laid me down in the nave of the church, 

Give thou a shrill cry that the coffin may collapse ; 

When they are distributing the wretched boiled-corn, 

Eat thou also, my love, for my soul’s sake. 

When the priests are distributing the candles, 

Then, my rosy One, thou wilt be severed from my heart. 


1 Cp. Passow (Myrologia), Nos. 377, 377 а. Somewhat similar in tone and 
structure is No. 122 in E. Legrand, Recueil de Chansons Populaires Grecques. 
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The funeral-feast. 


When the mourners who have escorted the corpse to its 
resting-place return to the house, they are met at the door by 
a servant holding a ewer and basin, in which they all wash their 
hands by turns before crossing the threshold. Then, inside the 
house, takes place the funeral banquet (uakapió or paxapia,)) 
to which they all sit down, offering their consolations to the 
survivors, “ Life to your worships” (oñ 'тё Aóyov cas), and 
their wishes for the welfare of the departed, whose deeds and 
virtues form the chief subject of conversation. Toasts and 
libations are sometimes indulged in so heartily that the ban- 
queters are apt to forget the mournful occasion of the feast. 
“The dead with the dead, and the living with the living” (Ог 
meÜauév pè тоў veÜapév! к oí Covvravol pè Tso Covvravol)— 
the Macedonian equivalent for our “Let the dead bury their 
dead"— was the pithy way in which I once heard a merry 
mourner trying to defend his boisterous resignation to the 
common lot. 

The funeral feast of the modern Greeks may reasonably be 
regarded as a lineal descendant of the classic zrepiSeumvov, by 
Homer called ragos, and the lustration preceding it as a survival 
of the ablution, which in ancient times took place before the 
“carrying out” of the corpse (ёкфора). Even the excessive 
indulgence in funereal pleasures can be shown to be a matter 
of ancient tradition. Solon’s regulations about funerals include 
a strict limitation of the quantity of meat and drink admissible 
for the banquet, whence Grote justly infers that “both in 
Greece and Rome, the feelings of duty and affection on the 
part of surviving relatives prompted them to ruinous expense 
in a funeral, as well as to unmeasured effusions both of grief 
and conviviality."? 


1 From the ancient aikakovplac ‘ offerings of blood’ made upon the grave to 
appease the manes, Pind. О. 1.146. The word has probably been modified by 
false analogy to maxapla ‘bliss.’ Cp. paxapirys still commonly used in the 
sense of ‘one blessed,’ i.e. dead, ‘late,’ just as in Æsch. Pers. 688 etc. 

2 History of Greece, vol. п. p. 506. 
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Similar survivals from olden times are to be found among 
the Slavs. An old woman, with a vessel containing live coals, 
meets the mourners on their return from the funeral, and they 
pour water on the coals, taking one of them and flinging it 
over their heads. In this instance the purification is performed 
with both fire and water. Water is likewise used by the 
Lusetian Wends in their funeral rites. The repast on the 
tomb and the subsequent banquet are also essential accom- 
paniments of the Slav funeral, the participators in which * eat 
and drink to the memory of the dead,”—a relic of the ancient 
Strava.! 

If we go further afield, we find the concluding features of 
the Macedonian funeral in striking accordance with the practices 
of some rude tribes of North-East India, who after the burial 
* proceed to the river and bathe, and having thus lustrated 
themselves, they repair to the banquet and eat, drink, and make 
merry as though they never were to die." The Macedonian’s 
philosophy, it will be observed, is somewhat more advanced and 
in closer agreement with the doctrine expounded оп a like 
occasion by the inebriated demigod: 


All mortals are bound to die, 


Therefore, having learnt wisdom from me, 
Make merry, drink, the passing day 
Regard as thine, the rest as Chance's? 


After the funeral. 


The attentions to the dead do not end with the funeral 
ceremonies. The sense of bereavement is kept alive by the 
mourning, which varies in duration according to the district, 
the average being one year. During that twelvemonth men 
and women appear in old clothes, the former let their beards 
grow, and the latter draw their head-kerchiefs round their faces 
more closely than usual. The mother and the widow of the 
deceased avoid going out of doors altogether. 

1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 819-20. 


Hodgson, quoted by Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. п. p. 31. 
3 Eur. Alc. 782 foll. 
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On the third day after the funeral, the friends call on the 
mother of the deceased, and comfort her with mournful music. 
The song given beneath is an example: 


(From Kozani.) 


“Kady pépa o° афтод `$ т араб, отой cioar” 

“Ti кам) pépa exw yo, 60 ° т араб, тоўши; 

T? kar) pépa éxyre сєї$ той yAémete Tov HALO, 

По? »yXésrere тт» "Аро, wate 's Ta Tavnyvpia, 

Kai үф тд ép uo к\єістпка pésa 's TÒ pap’ avait. 
“Перика ce, Mavpn Vf, ттєркама peyarn* 

Айтбу TÒ рє той o ёстєћа, каа va Tov коттаётѕ. 
№р6ӯ ХаВВато va tov Xoóc's, т) Коркту v ddrda€n, 
Kai тд dpya йруойтоіка va wate 's тд cEpytavt.’ 

‘Aéy eiua, pava va rove, maTépas và AvTrodpat, 
'"Méva pe réve Mavpn TÌ kai ‘раҳтасиё” dvá£u 
“Good day to thee who dwellest in this cave !" 

“What kind of a good day can be mine іп my cave-home ? 

The good day is yours who behold the light of the sun,? 

Who behold the Spring, who go to the fairs, 

Whereas I, the hapless one, am imprisoned in a black cave. 

‘I offer up to thee, O Black Earth, a great prayer: 

The youth whom I have committed to thy care, tend him lovingly. 


When Saturday comes, wash him; on Sunday clothe him in holiday 
attire ; 


1 With the last six lines cp. a short piece (6 lines) from Zakynthos included 
as a Myrologue (No. 9) in Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechische Märchen, Sagen und 
Volkslieder. It is an address to the marble slab (mAáxa) or tombstone, praying 
to it to spare the youth and “wither him not." The slab answers: 


“Myydpis eluate páva Tov, unyápis @бєрфт rov, 
Myydpts elua трштобє‹@, va дїр rove papdvw;” 
“Ат I his mother, am I his sister, 
Am I his aunt, that I should wither him not?” 


Also cp. Passow, No. 384, а Myrologue, ‘‘The Stranger's Tomb” (O тафоз той 
tévou). 

2 Cp. бурду ёў {Фер kal dpav $áos ео, Hom. Hymn. 1v. 105. 

To live and to see the light of the sun are to the modern, as they were to the 
ancient, Greek synonymous terms; conversely, death and darkness are ideas 
indissolubly associated in the Greek mind, despite the belief in a Paradise 
“resplendent with light”; v. infra, p. 210. 
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Late in the afternoon take him to the village-feast.’ 

‘I am no mother that I should care for him, I am no father that I 
should feel for him. : 

The names by which men call me are: Black Earth and gloomy cave !’” 


This grim ballad in a few bold strokes presents to us a most 
vivid picture of the modern Greek’s conception of death—a 
conception which differs little from that of his far-off ancestors. 

Another song, or rather the broken pieces of a song, which 
I picked up at Nigrita, may be worth quoting for the sake of 
the idea which it embodies: 


*Hrav évveà аберфиа kal pà кам} адєрфу, 

Пол? та» pavpoppdra. 

"EBaday Вол) ті évveà аберф@ va Byoðv amo tov “Abn. 
“To той Oa rate, адёрф:а pov, дарбё к) уф корта cas." 
“Tò vob Oa mas, pop adepdy, Tord cicat pavpoppata, 
“Hyeis Oè và mepdcovue "mr тоў Xapovta TÀ ттбрта, 

Фа Byl o Xapovras va nas dmavrvxaívy...." 

There were nine brothers who had a beauteous sister, 

A maiden with deep black eyes. 

The nine brothers resolved to escape from Hades. 

‘““Whithersoever you go, my dear brothers, thither will I follow you.” 
“Thou canst not follow us, О sister, maiden with the deep black eyes. 
We shall pass through Death’s gates, 

Death will come out and accost us...." 


Unfortunately my informant had only a confused and 
imperfect recollection of the sequel. But the above few lines. 
are sufficient to show that the idea, as well as the name of 
Hades, has undergone little modification in the course of ages. 
Time has not prevailed against “the gates of Hell.” They 
are still closed to the Shades, who still make attempts to 
escape! Charos, however, appears less as a ruler than as 
a porter of the subterranean kingdom, and seems to keep 
watch near its gates, ready to pounce upon the would-be 
fugitive. In fact, we have here a confusion—not unintelligible 
—between the róles of the ancient Pluto and the monster 

1 A like idea is embodied in some songs published by Passow (Nos. 420—425), 


and translated by Sir Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, 
p. 121, and Mr Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. 11. p. 327. 
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Cerberus. Nor are these the only two functions attributed 
to Death by the popular imagination. Не is also a messenger 
and a soul-abductor, moving on the back of a fiery steed. 
He is sometimes armed with a sword or with a deadly bow 
and arrows, sometimes he makes his appearance as a black 
bird of prey or as a black swallow, bearing the fatal summons. 
No place is inaccessible to him, except the lofty peaks of 
the mountains. Generally he is represented as a gaunt, 
cruel and crafty old man clad in black, deaf to the prayers 
of parents, and blind to the charm of beauty. His heart 
is not to be softened by appeals for mercy, not even by those 
of his own mother. On one occasion she bids him: 
Spare thou mothers who have young children, brothers who have sisters; 
Spare thou also newly-wedded pairs. 
But he grimly replies: 
Wherever I find three I carry off two, and where I find two I carry 
off one, 
Where I find one alone, him also do I carry off! 

A picture of Death, sombrely magnificent, is drawn in a 
well-known ballad (O Xdpos каї ai yuyai)? The poet depicts 
Charos on horse-back, driving troops of youthful souls before 
him, dragging crowds of aged souls after him, while his saddle- 
bow is loaded with the souls of little children. At his passage 
the earth quakes beneath the hoofs of his steed, and the 
mountains are darkened by his shadow. 


Feasts of the Dead. 


At fixed periods, such as the eighth ('s rate дуто) and the 
fortieth day (s rais eapávra) after burial, as well as on the anni- 
versary (s Tov xpóvo) of the death, a “feast of remembrance” 
(uvnpocvvo) is celebrated. The grave is decorated with flowers,. 
a mass is sung, and offerings are made in the church. These 

1°O Xdpos kal 7 páva тоу, Passow, No. 408. 
2 Passow, No. 409, translated by Sir Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore of 
Modern Greece, p. 286. 


з For a brief study of the Modern Greek conception of Death see "Ебикду- 
`Ниєро\фугор,” Maplvov П. Bperod, Paris, 1866, p. 217. 
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offerings consist of a tray of parboiled wheat («óXXvSa) mixed 
with pounded walnuts, raisins and parsley, and covered over with 
a coating of sugar, with the sign of the cross, and sometimes the 
initials of the deceased, worked on it in raisins. The wheat is 
interpreted as a symbol of the resurrection: as the grain is 
buried in the earth, rots, and rises again in the shape of a 
blooming plant, so will the soul rise from its tomb. An occult 
meaning is also attached to the sugar and the raisins: the 
sweetness of the one representing the sweets of the heavenly 
paradise, and the shrivelled appearance of the other suggesting 
the state of the soul before it is admitted to the bliss of the 
Christian Elysium. 

In addition to these ceremonies, held in everlasting re- 
membrance of individuals, there are certain days in the year 
set apart for the celebration of feasts of the dead collectively. 
These are called “Souls’ Sabbaths” (ruyooaBBara), and the 
times in which they occur coincide roughly with the seasons 
of spring and harvest, of the decline and death of the year. 
Two of these Sabbaths are especially dedicated to “those 
gone to rest” (тфу xekowwuévov). The first falls on the 
eve of Meat Sunday, and the other on the eve of Whitsunday, 
that is in February and May respectively—their exact date 
depending, of course, on the date of Easter—thus corre- 
sponding with the Feralia and Lemuralia of the Romans, 
which were held in those two months. The eve of Cheese 
Sunday and the first Saturday of Lent are likewise devoted 
to the same purpose, the latter being also a Feast “in com- 
memoration of the miracle performed by means of parboiled 
wheat" (Мит тод 8:4 koXXófev Вайџатоѕ). The Saturday 
preceding the feast of St Demetrius (Oct. 26 О. S.) is another 
of these “Souls Sabbaths.” 

On the above days sweetmeats, parboiled corn, small loaves 
of pure wheat (Xevrovpyíai:) stamped with a wooden stamp 
(odpayiss or сфраугстєро), which bears the sign of the cross 
with the words “Jesus Christ prevaileth” abbreviated, and cakes 
are laid on the graves that the people, especially the poor, may 
eat thereof and “absolve the dead ones” (ya va o xwpécovy 
rà TeÜauéva) The relatives kneel and cry beside the tombs 
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and employ the priests to read prayers over them. The 
fragrance of flowers mingles with the fumes of frankincense. 
The piercing wails of the women are blended with the whining 
benedictions of beggars; and the cemetery is a vast scene 
in which the living and the dead seem to meet in a holiday 
of mourning. But from amidst the cries of uncontrolled 
sorrow rises the voice of the praying priest, giving utterance 
o “the hope that keeps despair alive.” 

Similar customs prevail in Russia, but they are cast after 
Greek models, the very names in common use being either 
translated or borrowed directly from the Greek (eg. “chants 
of remembrance” = pynudovva; kolyvo = ко№\иВо, etc.). The 
corresponding rite in Western Europe is the celebration of 
All Souls’ Day. By comparing these feasts of the dead with 
analogous ceremonies among races in a primitive state of 
culture, ethnologists have arrived at the conclusion that they 
rest upon the view that the souls of the deceased come 
back to the world to visit their living relatives and receive 
from them offerings of food and drink? This seems to have 
been the idea underlying the vexvova of the ancients, and 
it can still be dimly recognized in the formalities and ceremonies 
of the Greek Church. 

A practice connected with these celebrations brings into 
relief the meaning which the Macedonian peasants uncon- 
sciously attach to the feasts of the dead. It shows how far 
they believe in the actual presence of the spirits of the 
departed at the banquets prepared for them. It is said that, 
if on going to bed on a Souls’ Sabbath you place under your 
pillow a few grains of parboiled wheat taken from three 
different plates of those offered at church, you will dream 
something true. This superstition tallies with that part of the 
animistic doctrine according to which the ghosts of the dead 
appear to their surviving friends in dreams, a theory shared 
by many widely separated races? How firmly the ancient 


1 Cp. analogous practices in the islands of the Aegean, W. H. D. Rouse, 
* Folklore from the Southern Sporades' in Folk-Lore, June 1899, pp. 180—181. 

2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. п. pp. 30—48. 

3 Ib. vol. 1. pp. 442 foll. 


A. F. 14 
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Greeks and Romans held this superstition is shown by the 
dreams recorded in classical literature from Homer onwards.’ 


Exhumation. 


Three years after burial the body is disinterred and, if 
found thoroughly decomposed, the bones are carefully washed 
with wine and placed in a linen bag, or a wooden box, labelled 
with the name of the deceased and the date of death. The 
receptacle of the remains is then deposited in a mortuary chapel 
or charnel-house, emphatically called cemetery (xowpnrnptov) 
that is “sleeping place"; the name “burial-ground” (vexpo- 
tagelov) being applied to the graveyard. This performance 
is designated the “Lifting of the remains” ("Ауакош:д) Tv 
Aewpavor), 

Great importance is attributed to the appearance of the 
dead at the opening of the tomb. Complete dissolution is a 
certain proof that the soul of the deceased is at rest. The 
colour and odour of the bones are also critically observed, 
and a yellow redolent skeleton fills the relatives with the 
assurance that their dear departed is enjoying everlasting bliss 
“in the regions resplendent with light and flowers,”? as 
described by the Church in language which sounds not unlike 
an echo of the classic notions concerning 


the Elysian lawns, 
Where paced the Demigods of old. 


Nor is this a mere popular belief. The Church officially 
recognizes it, and a petition that the body may “be dissolved 
into its component elements” (Svaduaov eis rà é£ v ovveTéOn) 
forms an essential part of the burial service. It follows as 
a logical corollary that the partial or total absence of decom- 
position indicates the sinfulness and sad plight of the deceased. 
In that case the body is buried again either in the same or 
in a new grave, and special prayers are offered up for its 


1 Hom. Il. ххіп. 59 foll.; Cie. De Divinat. 1. 27, etc. 
2 "Ey romp pwrewg, év rórq xAoep@ is the expression in the Mass or Prayer for 
the Dead (émuurmuóavros дётосѕ). 
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speedy decay. It is especially held that this disaster overtakes 
those who committed suicide, or who died under a parent’s 
curse,! or under the ban of excommunication, or of a Bishop’s 
anathema, This last cause of a soul’s misery is expressly 
mentioned in the Mass for the Dead and is prayed against 
in the words “ Unbind the curse, be it of priest or of arch- 
priest" (Adcov karápav, eire (epées eire apyrepéws). 

How great is the dread of an ecclesiastic’s wrath can 
be realized from the following anecdote related to the writer 
as a “true story" by a person who entertained no doubts 
as to its authenticity. “ Мапу years ago there was an 
Archbishop of Salonica who once in a moment of anger 
cursed a man of his diocese: “ May the earth refuse to receive 
thee!” ($ yijs và pn ce бєүтў). Years went by, and the 
Archbishop embraced Islam. Owing to his erudition and 
general ability, he was raised by the Mohammedans to the 
office of head Mullah. Meanwhile, the individual who had 
incurred the prelate’s wrath died, and was buried in the 
usual fashion. Now it came to pass that when, at the 
expiration of three years, the tomb was opened, the inmate 
was found intact, just as if he had been buried the day before. 
Neither prayers nor offerings availed to bring about the desired 
dissolution. He was inhumed once more; but three years 
later he was still found in the same condition. It was then 
recalled to mind by the widow that her late husband had 
been anathematized by the apostate Archbishop. She forthwith 
went to the ex-prelate and implored him to revoke the sen- 
tence. This dignitary promised to exert his influence, which 
it appears had not been diminished a whit by his apostasy ; 
for once a bishop always a bishop. Having obtained the 
Pasha’s permission, he repaired to the open tomb, knelt 
beside it, lifted up his hands and prayed for a few minutes. 
He had hardly risen to his feet when, wondrous to relate, 
the flesh of the corpse crumbled away from the bones, and 
the skeleton remained bare and clean as if it had never 
known pollution.” 


1 On the terrible power ascribed by the Slavs to a parent’s curse see Ralston, 
Russian Folk-Tales, p. 358. 


14—2 
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In perfect agreement with the foregoing tradition is the 
account of an experiment, made at Constantinople in the 15th 
century by order of Mohammed the Conqueror, and recorded in 
a Byzantine chronicle recently published. According to this 
authority the first Sultan of Constantinople was distinguished 
as much by his liberal curiosity as by his prowess in the battle- . 
field. He took an enlightened interest in the religion of the 
people whom he had conquered and delighted in enquiries 
concerning the mysteries of their faith. “Among other things,” 
says the chronicler, “he was informed about excommunication,— 
namely that those who have died in sin and cursed by an 
Archbishop the earth dissolves not; but they remain inflated 
like drums and black for a thousand years. At hearing this he 
marvelled greatly and enquired whether the Archbishops who 
have pronounced the excommunication can also revoke it. On 
being told that they can, he forthwith sent a message to 
the Patriarch bidding him find a person who had been long 
dead under the ban. The Patriarch and the clergy under him 
could not at first think of such an individual, and demanded a 
period of several days in which to find one. At last they 
recollected that a woman, a presbyter's wife, used once upon a 
time to walk in front of the church of the All-Blessed. She 
was a shameless wench and, owing to her personal charms, had 
had many lovers. Once, on being rebuked by the Patriarch, 
she falsely accused him of having had improper relations with 
her. The rumour spread, and some credited it, while others 
disbelieved it. The Patriarch, not knowing what to do, on a 
certain great festival pronounced a heavy sentence of excom- 
munication against the woman who slandered him. This was 
the woman of whom they bethought themselves; for she had 
been long dead. On opening her grave they found her sound, 
not even the hair of her head having fallen off. She was black 
and swollen like a drum and altogether in a lamentable condition. 
They reported the fact to the Sultan, and he sent men of his 
own to inspect her. They were astonished at the sight and 
related to their master how they had found her. He thereupon 
sent other officials with his seal, who deposited the corpse in a 
chapel and sealed it. The Patriarch appointed a day on which 
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he intended to sing a special mass, when she would be taken 
out, and he also drew up a letter of forgiveness. The Sultan's 
messengers came on the appointed day and took her out. 
After divine service, the Patriarch standing with tears in his 
eyes read aloud the letter of forgiveness, and all at once, oh 
wonder! while the Patriarch was reading the letter, the joints 
of her hands and feet began to dissolve, and those who stood 
close to the remains heard the noise. At the conclusion of the 
mass, they lifted the corpse and deposited it again in the 
chapel, which they sealed carefully. Three days later, when 
they came and broke the seals, they found her completely 
dissolved and in dust, and were astonished at the sight. They 
returned to their master and informed him of all they saw, and 
he on hearing their account marvelled greatly and believed 
that the faith of the Christians is a true faith."' 

The following occurrence, narrated by Csaplovics as an 
eyewitness and quoted by Mr Ralston, brings out more vividly 
the similarity between the Greek practice of exhumation and 
some customs prevailing among the Slavs: “ A Slovene, whose 
mother had died, dug up the corpse of his father, collected his 
bones, washed them with red wine, tied them up in a clean 
white towel, placed the bundle on his mother’s coffin, and then 
buried the remains of his two parents together.” The writer 
goes on to remark that in Bulgaria also “it is said,” “if no 
relative dies within the space of three years, the family tomb is 
opened, and any stranger who happens to expire is buried in 
it—a custom due to the lingering influence of the old idea, 
that the grave required a victim.”? 

The opening of the tomb, the collecting, washing, and tying 
up of the bones witnessed among the Slovenes, and the period 
of three years observed by the Bulgarians, taken together, 
constitute a complete parallel to what happens in Macedonia, 


1 Ecthesis Chronica, ed. by S. P. Lambros, Methuen and Co., 1902, pp. 36— 
38. The same story is quoted by Sir Rennell Rodd from Augustine Calmet’s 
book on magic, and another similar tale is given on the authority of Sir Paul 
Ricaut, British Ambassador at Constantinople.during the latter part of the 
17th century. See The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, p. 193. 

? Songs of the Russian People, p. 332. : 
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and among the Greeks generally, as a regular, time-honoured, 
and officially recognized practice. Indeed, so general and 
prominent is the custom that there is hardly any burying 
ground which does not boast a “cemetery” in which the bones 
of past generations are preserved, neatly ranged on shelves, 
like so many deed-boxes in a solicitor’s office. Visitors to the 
monasteries on Mount Athos, and other convents both in 
Macedonia and elsewhere in the Near East, are familiar with 
the crypts, the walls of which are covered with a multitude of 
skulls duly labelled, while the centre is often taken up by a 
miscellaneous heap of thigh-bones, ribs, and other minor con- 
stituents of human anatomy. The washing of the bones with 
wine and the depositing of them in a bag or box, to be kept for 
ever, are probably survivals of the ancient practice of extin- 
guishing the pyre with wine, collecting and washing the bones 
after cremation and then preserving them in a cinerary urn. 
(к&мт)+ In connection with the significance attached to the 
state of the body in the grave, it is well to refer to a similar 
belief entertained by the Slavs: “The bodies of vampires, of 
wizards, and of witches, as well as those of outcasts from the 
Church, and of people cursed by their parents, are supposed not 
to decay in the grave, for ‘moist mother-earth’ will not take 
them to herself.” 

Before concluding these remarks on the burial-customs, it 
may be worth while to notice a practice which, though not 
confined to the Macedonians, is popular among them. The 
parings of the nails both of fingers and of toes are collected 
and put into a hole, that, in the resurrection of the dead, they 
may easily join the body again? The Jews of Salonica also 
preserve the parings of their nails and are careful not to mislay 
them, for they must be buried with them. This custom is said 
to be due to the belief that on the Day of Judgment the nails 
will help the owner to dig his way out of the grave. The Russian 


1 See the Homeric funeral in Il. ххїп. 236 foll. The bones of Patroklos are 
there put in a golden urn or bowl (ёи xpucéy фї&\л) and folded up in fat (dirAaxe 
Snug) of the sacrificial victims, 

2 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 412. 

3 А, A. Tovetov, “Н ката то Mayyacov Хора, p. 76. 
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peasants also place the parings of a dead person’s nails along 
with the body in the grave, in the belief that the soul has to 
climb a steep hill-side in order to reach the heavenly Paradise 
situated on the summit of a hill! The Jewish habit, however, 
may be explained as being due to the fear lest these cuttings 
should fall into the hands of an enemy who might do a mischief 
to the owner by means of magic—a consideration which induces 
the Parsis to have their cut hair and nails buried with them,” 
and other races to hide them in various ways? But the first 
explanation seems to be the more correct one, as the same custom 
exists among the Turks who keep the parings of their nails *in 
the belief that they will be needed at the resurrection."* 


The Wild Boar Superstition. 


In the district of Melenik I met with a superstition which 
presents some of the features of the world-wide belief in the 
power possessed by certain individuals to transform themselves 
into wild beasts, such as lions, leopards, hyaenas, or wolves. 
The “were-wolf” of English and the “loup-garou” of French folk- 
lore find in the Macedonian “ wild-boar" (&ypioyoúpovvo) a not 
unworthy cousin. The belief, though not quite so general at 
present as it used to be, cannot be considered extinct yet. 
According to it, Turks, who have led a particularly wicked life, 
when at the point of death, turn into wild boars, and the ring 
worn by the man on his finger is retained on one of the boars 
forefeet. The metamorphosis takes place as follows: the sinner 
first begins to grunt like a pig (a4pyevder và povyxpify), he then 
falls on all fours (retpazroditer), and finally rushes out of the 
house grunting wildly and leaping over hedges, ditches, and 
rivers until he has reached the open country. At night he 
visits the houses of his friends, and more especially those of his 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 109. 

2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 116. 

3 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. 1. pp. 382 foll. 

4 The People of Turkey, by a Consul’s daughter and wife, quoted in 
J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. т. p. 385. Mr Frazer discusses the whole 
subject of hair and nail superstitions at great length. Ib. pp. 368 foll. 
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foes, and knocks at their doors for admittance. He chases with 
evil intent all those whom he meets in the way, and generally 
makes himself disagreeable. This he continues doing for forty 
days, and at the end of that period he betakes himself to the 
mountains, where he abides as a wild beast. 

The ring noticed above reminds one forcibly of the ear-ring 
worn by the tribe of Budas in Abyssinia, a tribe much addicted 
to turning into hyaenas. It is said that this ornament has 
been seen “in the ears of hyaenas shot in traps," and it has 
been suggested that it is put there by the Budas in order * to 
encourage a profitable superstition." It is not unlikely that in 
the case of the Macedonia boar also the ring might be traced to 
a similar origin. 

This superstition is closely related to a Slav belief, quoted 
as an instance of metempsychosis. The Bulgarians hold that 
Turks who have never eaten pork in life will become wild boars 
after death. It is related that a party assembled to feast on a 
boar was compelled to throw it all away, “for the meat jumped 
off the spit into the fire, and a piece of cotton was found in the 
ears, which the wise man decided to be a piece of the ci-devant 
Turk's turban.”? 

The Bulgarian superstition is practically the same as that 
of the Melenikiote peasantry, but the latter presents the curious 
point that the transformation of the Turk into a boar is supposed 
to occur before death and to be gradual. This peculiarity seems 
to identify it rather with a process of metamorphosis than of 
metempsychosis, especially as the doctrine of transmigration is 
so rarely found in Christian countries. This belief concerning 
the future state of the Turks is one of several superstitions held 
by other races both geographically and ethnologically allied to 
the Macedonians. The Albanians believe in some strange 
beings which they call liougat or liouvgat, defined by Hahn as 
* Dead Turks, with huge nails, who wrapped up in their winding 
sheets devour whatever.they find and throttle men."* 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. т. p. 311. 
2 Ib, vol. п. рр. 15 foll. 
. 15 Stud. Alb, 1. p. 16.. 
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Akin both to the above superstition and to those that 
follow is the Wallachian belief in a being called priccolitsch 
and described as “a man who wanders by night in the shape of 
a dog over the fields and commons and even villages, and as he 
passes kills by touching horses, cows, sheep, pigs, goats and 
other animals, and derives from them a vitality which makes 
him look always healthy.”? 


Vampire. 


A short step from the strange beliefs recorded in the last 
chapter brings us to the equally strange, though better known, 
superstition concerning the vampire. The name given to this 
hideous monster in Macedonia is, generally speaking, the same 
as that by which it is known in some parts of Greece proper ; 
but its form is slightly modified in various districts. Thus at 
Melenik (North-East) it is called Vrykolakas (ó BpvkóXakas 
ог тд Воуркоћаки), or Vampyras (6 Ваџитираѕ); whereas at 
Kataphygi (South-West) it appears as Vroukolakas, or Vompiras, 
the latter form being also used as a term of abuse. The name 
has been variously derived by philologists, some holding that it 
comes from the ancient Greek uopuoXvketov, a hobgoblin. This 
is the view of some modern Greek scholars, followed by Hahn. 
Others, like Bernhard Schmidt? more plausibly assign to it a 
Slavonic origin? 

The Macedonian Vrykolakas is conceived of as an animated 
corpse throttling people and sucking the blood of men and 
beasts, or damaging household utensils, ploughs, etc. He is 
described as being in personal appearance like a bull-skin full 
of blood, with a pair of eyes on one side, gleaming like live 


1 Schott, Walachische Märchen, p. 298. On this and the following 
superstitions see also Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. m. 
pp. 80 foll. 

? Das Volksleben der Neugriechen, p. 159. 

3 The following are some of the Slavonic forms of the name: wlkodlak 
(Bohemian), vukodlak (Servian), vrkolak (Bulgarian). The Albanians call it 
vurvulak, and the Turks vurkolak. The form Bdumpas or Bóumıpas also may be 
compared with the Russian vampir or upuir (anc. upir), and the Polish upior. 
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coals in the dark The Macedonian, and the modern Greek 
Vrykolakas generally, agrees in his attributes with the Slavonic 
creature of the same name, and with the ghouls of the Arabian 
Nights. Like them it is imagined as being a corpse imbued 
with a kind of half-life, and actuated by murderous impulses 
and by an unquenchable thirst for blood. This conception does 
not differ materially trom the kindred beliefs of the Scandinavians 
and Icelanders, yet on the whole it is nearer to the Slavonic 
than to any other version of the vampire superstition. But we 
need not, therefore, conclude that the modern Greeks have 
borrowed much more than the name from their Slav neighbours. 
The superstition is closely related to the lycanthropy and to the 
belief in spectres of the ancient Greeks, and the fact that in the 
Greek islands it is known by other and purely Hellenic names? 
goes far to prove that the idea has originated among the Greeks 
independently, though those of the mainland who have come 
into contact with the Slavs may, in adopting the Slav name, 
have also modified their own views and customs respecting the 
vampire in harmony with those of their neighbours. 

The accordance between the Greek and the Slavonic con- 
ceptions of the vampire is nowhere more apparent than in 
Macedonia, a province which for many centuries past has been 
the meeting point of Slav and Hellene. It is believed that a 
dead person turns into a vampire (BpvkoXaxkia£ei)? first, if at 
the unearthing of the body the latter is found undecayed and 
turned face downwards, In such an emergency the relatives of 
the deceased have recourse to a ceremony which fills the 
beholder with sickening horror. I was creditably informed of 
a case of this description occurring not long ago at Alistrati, 
one of the principal villages between Serres and Drama. 
Someone was suspected of having turned into a vampire. The 
corpse was taken out of the grave, was scalded with boiling oil, 


1 It will be seen from this that Mr Tylor's description of the Vrykolakas as 
“ а man who falls into a cataleptic state, while his soul enters a wolf and goes 
ravening for blood ” (Prim. Cult. vol. 1. p. 313) is scarcely accurate. 

2 xaraxavas, in Crete and Rhodes ; dvaxaGovpevos, in Tenos ; capxwpévos, in 
Cyprus. й 

8 Врокоћакгасє! із said in jest of one who cannot sleep of nights. 
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and was pierced through the navel with a long nail. Then the 
tomb was covered in, and millet was scattered over it, that, if 
the vampire came out again, he might waste his time in 
picking up the grains of millet and be thus overtaken by dawn. 
For the usual period of their wanderings is from about two 
hours before midnight till the first crowing of the morning 
cock. At the sound of which “fearful summons” the Vrykolakas, 
like the Gaelic stthche, or fairy, vanishes into his subterranean 
abode. 

Another cause leading to the transformation of a human 
being into a Vrykolakas is the leaping of a cat over the corpse 
while lying in state. To guard against such an accident the 
body is watched all night by relatives and friends, who consider 
it a deed “ good for their own souls" (Wvytxd) to wake by the 
dead. If, despite their watchfulness, a cat does jump across 
the body, the latter is immediately pierced with two big “sack- 
needles" (саккоррафалѕ) in order to prevent the dread calamity. 
The visits of a vampire are further guarded against by scattering 
mustard seed? over the tiles of the roof, or by barricading the 
door with brambles and thorn-bushes. 

The superstition regarding the leaping of the cat is shared 


1 Tournefort, the eighteenth century French traveller, narrates a similar 
occurrence which he witnessed in the island of Myconos. The body in that 
case was not simply scalded, but actually burnt to ashes. Voyage to the Levant, 
Eng. Tr. 1. pp. 103 foll., in Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, 
vol. п. pp. 92 foll. See also Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. т. p. 492; 
vol. rv. p. 216. 

? The mustard, like the millet mentioned already, is intended to make the 
Vrykolakas waste his time in counting. The same fatal weakness for arithmetic 
seems to beset the Kalikantzari of Southern Greece. If a sieve is handed to one, 
he will set to work to count the holes, as though his life depended on it. As 
his mathematies do not go beyond the figure two, he is overtaken by morning. 
The Italians use à similar antidote on the Eve of St John's Day, when they 
carry about an onion-flower or a red carnation. This flower is meant for the 
witches, who are believed to be abroad on that evening. When it is given 
to them, they begin to count the petals, and long before they have accomplished 
this feat you are out of their reach. See Sir Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore 
of Modern Greece, p. 201. In America also a sieve placed under the door-step, 
or hung over the door, keeps the witches out of the house, for they cannot enter 
until they have counted, or even crawled through, every hole: Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. уп. p. 16. 
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by both Servians and Bulgarians, for which reason a corpse is 
always carefully watched while it is in the cottage before the 
funeral. But the Slavonic races go even further than the 
Greeks: “In some places the jumping of a boy over the corpse 
is considered as fatal as that of a cat. The flight of a bird 
above the body may also be attended by the same terrible 
result; and so may—in the Ukraine—the mere breath of the 
wind from the Steppe.”! This belief survives in the northern 
counties of England, although its explanation has been long 
forgotten. If a cat or dog pass over a corpse, the animal must 
be killed at once.” 

The piercing of the corpse is also a practice well-known to 
the Slavs. In Russia they drive a stake through it, and in 
Servia, after having pierced it with a white-thorn stake, they 
commit it to the flames? Likewise in Iceland, we are told, in 
order to prevent a dead person from “going again” needles or 
pointed spikes should be driven into the soles of his feet. The 
same end would be attained by driving nails into the tomb 
during high-mass, between the reading of the Epistle and 
the Gospel With the scattering of millet or mustard-seed 
in order to obstruct the vampire’s progress may be compared 
the funeral practice of the Pomeranians, who on “returning 
from the churchyard leave behind the straw from the hearse, 
that the wandering soul may rest there, and not come back 
so far as home.”® Also the Russian custom of the widow, who, 
after the body is carried out, “strews oats over the ground 
traversed by the funeral procession.” ë 

With the blood-sucking Vrykolakas is somewhat distantly 
connected the murony of the Wallachs, which has also the 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 412. 

2 Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England, p. 43, in 
Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, р. 323, n. 2; Tozer, Researches in the Highlands 
of Turkey, vol. п. p. 84, n. 10. 

з Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 413. It is with a like intent that 
the negroes of America sometimes drive a stake through a grave, as soon as one 
4s buried. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vir. p. 15. 

4 Islenzkar þjóðsögur, т. 224, 8—7. 

5 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 11. p. 27. 

6 Ib. p. 818. 
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power of assuming many shapes, such as that of a cat, frog, 
flea, or spider. 

In addition to the ordinary Vrykolakas who delights in 
human blood, the Macedonians believe in the existence of a 
Vrykolakas of sheep and cattle. He is represented as riding 
on their shoulders, sucking their blood, and killing them. 
Quacks, especially Mohammedan dervishes, profess to have the 
power of exterminating these inferior vampires, whence they 
are known as “vampire-killers,’ and go about ostentatiously 
parading an iron rod ending in a sharp point (shish), or a long 
-stick armed with a small axe on the top. 

People born on a Saturday (hence called Zagariavoli or 
Sabbatarians) are believed to enjoy the doubtful privilege of 
seeing ghosts and phantasms, and of possessing great influence 
over vampires. A native of Sochos assured the writer that such 
a one was known to have lured a Vrykolakas into a barn and 
to have set him to count the grains of a heap of millet. While 
the demon was thus engaged, the Sabbatarian attacked him 
and succeeded in nailing him to the wall. The story presents 
several points of interest. First, the nailing of an evil being to 
а wall is a notion familiar to the Macedonian mind. It may 
even be found embodied in folk-songs. Some children's rhymes, 
which I heard from a girl of the same village, began with the 
words : 

Lrowyeto mTapaywpévo, 
'€E tov тоўуо kappwpévo. 
O thou Ghost buried 

And to the wall nailed! 


This notion is closely connected with the ancient Roman 
practice of warding off evil by driving a nail into a wall, and 
the kindred superstitions still prevalent among the peasants of 
European countries! "The Macedonian belief may be regarded 
as more primitive than any of these parallels; for it is based 
on the idea that personal and, so to speak, substantial spirits 
can thus be transfixed; not only abstract calamities. Another 
interesting point offered by the above tale is the belief in the 


1 For illustrations see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. п. pp. 33 foll. 
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exceptional endowment of people born at a certain time. With 
this superstition may be compared the one mentioned by 
Mr Andrew Lang as prevailing in Seotland,—namely, “that 
children born between midnight and one o'clock will be 
second-sighted."' Furthermore, as Saturday—the birthday of 
the Macedonian Sabbatarians—is the seventh day of the week, 
these favoured mortals may claim kinship with the seventh 
sons, who among ourselves are credited with the faculty of 
curing diseases by the touch, and the like? In this connection 
it may also be noted that a firstborn child is in Macedonia 
supposed to possess supernatural powers over a hail-storm. If 
such a child swallows a few grains of hail, the storm will im- 
mediately cease. 

At Liakkovikia it is held that the Sabbatarian owes his 
power to a little dog, which follows him every evening and 
drives away the Vrykolakas. It is further said that the Sabba- 
tarian on those occasions is invisible to all but the little dog.’ 
Perhaps it would not be a mistake to explain the little dog as 
representing the “Fetch” or natal spirit of the Sabbatarian, a 
spirit which to this day is fond of assuming a canine form in 
Iceland.‘ 


1 Cock Lane and Common Sense, р. 238; ер. the American superstition that 
‘a person born on Halloween is said to be possessed of evil spirits” (Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 1v. p. 149), and that ‘‘those born with a 
caul over the face can see ghosts,” Ib. vol. vit. p. 22. 

2 For several curious instances of this belief in England see The Book of 
Days, vol. т. pp. 166 foll. 

3 A. Д. Tovolov, “Н ката rò Паүуашо» Хора, p. 75. 

* The northern term “Fylgja” has two meanings: after-birth and fetch, 
which was believed to inhabit the after-birth. It generally assumed the shape 
of some animal: birds, flying dragons, bears, horses, oxen, he-goats, wolves, 
foxes; but in modern times in Iceland its favourite guise is that of a dog. 
This spirit followed through life every man of woman born. See Islenzkar 
þjóðsögur, т. 354—357; Finn Magnusson, Eddalaeren, 1v. 85 foll For this 
note І am indebted to the kindness of my friend Mr Eiríkr Magnússon, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SPIRITS AND SPELLS. 


DISEASES of men and beasts are often regarded as evil 
spirits to be expelled by means of incantations, prayers, and 
other rites analogous to those practised against the Evil Eye. 
In this belief the Macedonian peasants are not singular. It is 
a belief chiefly prevailing among races in the lowest stage of 
culture and thought, but surviving in many forms among 
peoples which have long out-grown that early state. The 
Russian peasant, for instance, maintains the same attitude 
as the Macedonian and endeavours to drive away disease “by 
purification with fire and water, and so the popular practice of 
physic is founded on a theory of fumigations, washings, and 
sprinklings attended by exorcisms of various kinds.”? 

At Nigrita, in Southern Macedonia, І had an opportunity 
of witnessing a ceremony of this description—a Benediction of 
Beasts. The cattle of the district had been attacked by a 
disease which was, as a matter of course, set down to the agency 
of the Evil One. The people, therefore, resolved to have it 
exorcised. Ор a Saturday evening the town-crier (ŝraħaAnTths, 
Turk. dellal) proclaimed that the cattle affected should be 
driven next morning to the enclosure of the church. On the 
morrow many head of cattle of all ages and complexions, and of 
both sexes, congregated in the churchyard, awaiting the special 
ceremony, which was to be performed for their benefit. When 
the ordinary Sunday service was over, the priest came out and, 
with the hand of St Dionysios, the patron saint of the village, 


1 v. supra, p. 143, 
2 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 379 foll. 
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before him, read the customary prayer, recommending each 
particular ox, cow, and calf by name to the mercy of Heaven. 
At the mention of the bovine names—such as Black, Red, 
Dapple, Moraite, etc.,—the officiator was so strongly moved by 
the humour of the situation that he could hardly refrain from 
bursting into laughter—an emotion in which some of the 
farmers themselves were not disinclined to join. But, though 
far from blind to the ludicrous side of the affair, they were too 
much in earnest about their cattle to interrupt the rite.* 

Another method of delivering suffering cattle from an evil 
spirit is the following. A dervish, or Mohammedan mendicant 
friar, is called, and he draws a circle round the afflicted herd, 
uttering the while some mystic words, or pure gibberish, in an 
undertone. He then proceeds to cast amid the close-gathered 
cattle a charm consisting of a verse of the Koran sewed up in 
leather (nuska) The animal hit by the nuska is the one 
harbouring the evil spirit. The nuska is, therefore, hung round 
its neck. In the case of sheep, they are likewise circumscribed 
with a magic circle, but the nuska, instead of being thrown 
at random, is forthwith suspended from the neck of the leader 
of the flock. 

In the same district I came across several instances of people 
who attributed their physical ailments to the malignity of the 
* Spirits of the Air" (Ауєрика)? An old woman was complain- 
ing to me of a chronie low fever. I naturally asked her whether 
she had consulted a physician. “What can physicians do?” 
she answered, peevishly, “it is an Ayeriko, and physic avails 
nothing against it.” 

The marshes and fens which stretch unchecked over the 
valley of the Struma, where the village is situated, are the 
prolific nurseries of malaria and other disorders alike fatal to 


1 Cp. similar religious services performed on St Anthony’s Day in Roman 
Catholic countries. The Book of Days, vol. x. p. 126. 

2 The Turks also regard diseases as coming ‘‘ from the air” (hawadan) and 
to be cured with a nuska containing a verse of the Koran. This prescription is 
either worn round the neck as a phylactery, or is burned and the patient is 
fumigated with the smoke thereof, or, still better, it is washed in a bowl of water 
which is afterwards drunk by the patient. See “Н Kwvoravrwotrous’ by 
Scarlatos D. Byzantios, vol. г. p. 94. 
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bipeds and to quadrupeds. But the people are firmly convinced 
that these things have nothing to do with the disease, which 
can have none but a supernatural origin—a belief corresponding 
to the superstition known throughout Northern Europe as elle- 
skiod, elle-vild, and in some parts of England as elf-shot. 

Women belated on the road are sometimes seized with 
sudden terror, which results in temporary loss of speech, moping 
madness, or malignant ague. These ailments, too, are promptly 
set down to the invisible agency of an Ayeriko! Recourse is 
immediately had to some renowned dervish or khodja (Moham- 
medan religious minister) of the neighbourhood, who pretends 
to trace the evil to its source, and to discover the exact spot 
where the attack occurred. That part of the road is sprinkled 
with petmez, or boiled grape-juice, on three consecutive nights, 
that the “Spirit’s temper may be sweetened” (уга và yXvka67) 
T *Атуєркд). 

It should be observed that the Mohammedan ministers and 
monks enjoy a far higher reputation as wielders of magical 
powers than their Christian confrères. Likewise the most 
famous fortune-tellers of either sex belong to the Moham- 
medan persuasion. This is partly due to the fact that the 
Mohammedans, being as a rule far more ignorant than their 
Christian neighbours, are more strongly addicted to superstitious 
belief and practice; but it may also arise from the universal 
tendency to credit an intellectually inferior race with greater 
proficiency in the black arts.? 

The dervishes, however, have formidable competitors in old 
Gipsy women, and other hags, suspected of intimate relations 
with the powers of darkness, and propitiated with presents 
accordingly. To these sorceresses (иаїстрагѕ) the peasants 


1 Cp. the ancient Greek belief that a trance or spiritual ecstasy was due to 
the Nymphs, a belief vividly illustrated by the words of Socrates : “ Verily the 
place seems to be god-haunted. Therefore, if in the course of our discourse 
I often chance to become entranced (vvuóóNyrros, lit. caught by nymphs), wonder 
thou not." Plat. Phaedr. 238 р. The Latin epithet lymphaticus, frantic, panic- 
struck, crazy, also embodies the same idea and accurately describes the symptoms 
attributed to the agency of the Ayeriko by the Macedonians. 

? For illustrations of this principle see Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. т, 
рр. 113 foll. 


А. Е. 15 
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often have recourse for the recovery of lost and for the cure 
of ailing cattle, as well as for the interpretation of dreams. 
Also people who believe themselves to be under the influence 
of an enemy’s witchery (иауєга) go to these sibyls for a counter- 
charm in order to break the first. Their concoctions (madjoon) 
are likewise supposed to remove barrenness, to restore youth 
` and beauty, and to work many other wonderful effects. Their 
methods can best be illustrated by a personal experience. 

An old Gipsy woman at a fair at Petritz, after having told 
the writer his fortune, by looking upon a shell, assured him 
that he was the victim of an enemy’s curse, and that she had 
the means of defeating its operation. It appears that “when I 
was leaving my country, a woman and her daughter had cast 
dust after me and pronounced a spell.” The “casting of dust” 
аз an accompaniment of an anathema, by the way, is a well- 
known practice of Hindoo witches. The Prophetess then 
taking me aside offered to supply me, for a consideration, 
with a liquid which I ought to make my enemies drink or 
to pour outside their door. 

These hags provide young people with various philtres which 
sometimes are less innocent than pure water. But lovers need 
not always resort to a professional magician. There are a few 
recipes familiar to most of those who have ever suffered from 
an unrequited passion. One of the most popular philtres is to 


1 There is little originality in the dreams of the modern Greeks or in their 
interpretation. Some of them are interpreted symbolically, e.g. to dream of an 
ugly old hag forebodes illness; a serpent indicates an enemy ; raw (indigestible) 
meat signifies trouble. Very often dreams among the Greeks, and in these 
remarks I include the Greeks of Macedonia, are interpreted just as among the 
Zulus, the Maoris and others, on the principle of contraries, e.g. if you dream 
that you are the possessor of a hoard of gold pieces, you are destined to die 
a pauper. Lice, which so often go with extreme poverty, on the other hand, 
are regarded as omens of wealth. The ancient rule that ‘‘he who dreams he 
hath lost a tooth shall lose a friend” still holds its place in modern Greek 
oneiromancy as it does in the chap-books of modern Europe. See Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, vol. т. pp. 122 foll. The dreams concerning treasure-trove 
are governed by the same law of secrecy as in Southern Greece. A breach 
of this rule involves the transformation of the treasure into coals. Op. 
W. H. D. Rouse, ‘Folk-lore from the Southern Sporades,’ in Folk-Lore, 
June 1899, p. 182. The dream of Saturday night must come true before 


Sunday noon. 
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be obtained by the following simple but efficacious method: 
Take three live fishes and place them in a row upon a gridiron 
over the fire. While the fishes are broiling, hit them in turns 
with two small sticks, repeating this incantation : 

“As these fishes are panting, even so may the maiden whom 
I love pant with longing” ("Отоѕ Аахтарой» айта та фара 
čto và №аутарђср к 1) ved т ayaa). 

When they are thoroughly charred, pound them in a mortar 
and reduce them to fine powder, out of which concoct a potion 
and then endeavour to make the maid drink of it. 


Folk-Medicine. 


Besides the official operations, which are performed by the 
recognized ministers of the Crescent and of the Cross, the 
peasantry have recourse to a good many expedients on their own 
account. An amateur method of curing mild complaints, such 
as swollen glands and the like, is to write an exorcism—any 
passage from the Bible will do—upon the patient’s cheek or 
neck. 

At Cavalla I was shown an old manuscript of the New 
Testament. It seemed to have been used a great deal. To 
my comment to that effect, my hostess eagerly replied : 

“Oh yes, we have been lending it out a lot.” 

“Tt is a pity so many pages have been torn out,” I remarked. 

“That couldn't be helped. You can't use the leaves,'unless 
you tear them out," was her naive answer, and it enlightened 
me on the meaning of the word “use.” The leaves of the 
manuscript were used as the leaves of the lemon-tree are used 
for medicinal purposes, that is, by soaking them in water, and 
then washing the ailing part with the juice thereof, or drinking 
the latter 

Like him that took the doctor's bill, 
And swallowed it instead о? th’ pill! 

The charm of the red and white thread used in Spring has 

already been mentioned. It should be added here that the 


1 Hudibras, Part I, Canto I. 
15—23 
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same amulet is considered highly efficacious against agues, 
fevers, and sun-strokes. The practice is also very common 
among the Russians who sometimes use merely a knotted 
thread, sometimes a skein of red wool wound about the arms and 
legs, or nine skeins fastened round a child’s neck, as a preserva- 
tive against scarlatina. The efficacy of these tied or knotted 
amulets depends to a great extent upon the magical. force 
of their knots? This is illustrated by the very important part 
played by the ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ processes in popular magic, 
and by the prominence given to these knots in the marriage 
ceremonies of the Macedonian peasantry described elsewhere. 
Another point relating to this amulet and deserving attention 
is the fact that in Macedonia it is especially used during the 
month of March, that is in early spring. This circumstance 
connects it with the other springtide observances dealt with in 
a previous chapter, and particularly with the children's Feast of 
the Rousa, the object of which it is to ward off scarlatina.* 

A practice not confined to young people is resorted to by all 
those who suffer from the irritating little red pimples, which 
burst forth upon the skin in the dog-days of a southern summer. 
These pimples are known as hararet at Melenik; elsewhere as 
дротсід:а. Relief from them is sought in a very queer fashion: 
the sufferer, male or female, repairs before sunrise to a lonely 
spot, where there is a quince-tree, and, standing naked beneath 
its boughs, pronounces three times the following formula: 

“I want a man and want him at once!" ("Аутра 0éXo, тра 
Tov 0é\w)—a phrase which has passed into proverb, applied to 
people who will brook no delay. 

Then they pick up their clothes and walk off forty paces, 
without looking back. Having reached that point, they stop 
and dress. This must be done three days in succession.‘ 

1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 388. 

2 On the subject of ‘ Knots as amulets’ see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
vol. т. pp. 398 foll. 

3 v. supra, pp. 40—42. 

4 The formula employed seems to suggest that the ceremony was at one time 
confined to women alone. In that case the custom can be connected with 


numerous similar customs prevalent in various countries and explained as owing 
their origin to ‘‘the belief of the fertilising power of the tree spirit.” For 
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The mystic “forty paces” reappear in a recipe against no 
less an ill than lightning. It is believed that if one struck by 
lightning is immediately removed from the spot, where the 
accident befell him, to the prescribed distance, he will recover. 

At Cavalla I came across a cure of rheumatism by the 
sand-bath. There is a spot a little way from the beach, to 
the east of the town, remarkable for its light colour. It is 
a patch of fine yellowish sand which looks very much as though 
it once was the bed of a salt pond, whose waters have been 
evaporated by the sun. A local legend, however, ascribes to it 
a miraculous origin. 

In olden times, it is said, there was a shepherd who had a 
flock of beautiful white sheep. He once made a vow to sacrifice 
one of his sheep, but he failed to fulfil it The gods in their 
wrath waited for an opportunity of punishing him, and this 
soon offered itself. One fine afternoon, as the shepherd stood 
on that spot, tending his beautiful white sheep, a monstrous 
wave rose out of the sea and swallowed up both shepherd and 
flock. The spot has ever since remained white, and the flock 
were transformed into fleecy white wavelets, hence called *sheep" 
(т7роВата)? 

The spot is now known as the “White Sand” (called "Астроѕ 
"А шџиоѕ by the Greeks, Bias koom by the Turks) and is supposed 
to possess healing virtues. People suffering from rheumatism 
and paralysis are cured if on three successive days they go there 
and bury themselves up to the waist in the sand. In fact 
“White Sand” of Cavalla is quite a fashionable health resort, 
especially among the Turks of the town and environs.’ 


illustrations see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. 1. p. 195. On the other 
hand, viewed as a cure, it may be compared with the widely-spread practice of 
transferring ills to trees discussed by Mr Frazer, vol. тп. pp. 26 foll. The 
injunction against looking back finds many parallels among the cases cited by 
Mr Frazer. ; 

1 The faithless shepherd appears in a Spanish story. The promise of a lamb 
is there made to March, who revenges himself afterwards by borrowing three 
days from April, see R. Inwards, Weather Lore, p. 27. 

2 Our “ white horses." 

3 Op. Mr Tozer's account of the same method as practised on Mount Athos, 
Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. 1. p. 75. 
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The cure recommended by the folk-physician for the bite of a 
mad dog is to apply to the wound a tuft of hair cut off from the 
dog that bit you. This isa relic of the ancient and once world-wide 
homceopathie doctrine, according to which the cause that produced 
the harm can also effect its cure (similia similibus curantur). 
It is mentioned in the Scandinavian Edda “ Dog's hair heals 
dog’s bite,” and it also survives in the English expression “a hair 
of the dog that bit you,” although its original meaning is no 
longer remembered. A bleeding of the nose is stopped by a 
large key placed on the nape of the sufferers neck? In Russia 
the sufferer grasps a key in each hand, or the blood is allowed 
to drop through the aperture of a locked padlock—a practice 
connected by mythologists with the worship of Perun the 
Thunder-God? The key cure is not unknown in this country 
also. 

A small wart, which sometimes appears on the lower eyelid 
and which, from its shape, is known as a ‘little grain of barley’ 
(кр:дарӣікг or кр:барітса!, is cured if someone bearing a rare 
name barks at it like a йод. 

Nothing shows more clearly how strong and general is the 
conviction that physical ailments are due to non-physical causes 
than the fact that in systematic treatises on folk-medicine 
among the prescribed remedies are frequently included prayers 
and spells. The following are examples, literally translated 
from a tattered old MS. which I obtained in Macedonia. 


Useful Medical Treatise® 


The above is the modest title of the MS. which is dateless, 
nameless, and endless. So far as the writing 1з a criterion of 
age, the document seems to be the work of an eighteenth 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. т. p. 84. 

2 The same cure is used in America, see Memoirs of the American Folk- Lore 
Society, vol. тү. р. 99. 

3 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 96. 

4 For ‘superstitions about diseases" and folk medicine generally in England, 
see The Book of Days, vol. т. p. 732. 

5 A. A. Tovolov, "Н xara rò Пфууоло» Хора) p. 16. 

8 For the original Greek see Appendix III. 
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century scribe, whose identity, however, in the absence of direct 
evidence, must remain a problem unsolved and insoluble. But 
judging by certain points of similarity between the hand of the 
present and that of another MS. of a similar nature, bound in 
the same volume, I am inclined to attribute it to the author of 
the latter, who reveals his name in an apologetic note appended, 
by way of postface, at the end of his work: “Hand of 
Constantine Rizioti, by trade a physician. If aught be wrong 
in the book, set it right, and grant your forgiveness to me, as to 
one who is ignorant of the science of his own trade. Besides, 
I was a beginner when I wrote it.”? 

The MS. begins with a recipe for sleeplessness. Says the 
author : 


1. “He who wishes to watch and not feel sleepy: there is a bird 
named sparrow ; of this bird the eyes, and the eyes of the crab, and of the 
[blank] likewise, wrap them up in white linen and tie them to his right 
arm, and he shall not be sleepy.” 


This is followed by prescriptions, more or less unconventional, 
for tooth-cleaning, toothache, wounds, stomach-ache (lit. soul- 
ache),? pains in the abdomen, childbirth, headache; for driving 
away caterpillars from a garden; for pain in a man's body ; and 
for thirst. 

The caterpillar remedy is characteristic and deserves re- 
production : 


9. “For the chasing of caterpillars: take 3 caterpillars from the garden, 
take also fire [?] and fumigate the garden or park, and they will go away.” 


Next comes another prescription for toothache : 


12. “In the event of pain in the teeth make this sign, and plant the 
knife before the aching tooth, and say the ‘Our Father, and the sufferer 
must say the ‘Kyrie eleison? And when the pain is gone from the first 
tooth, let him put it in the second, likewise in the third, and, by the grace 
of God, he will be cured.” 


1 yelp kGvoravrivov pifiór kal rjv тёҳути larpo[0]: ка} ўт: сфаћер` esrara 
ópÜócare айтд Kat cvyyvó[uyv] por dwpjoarar: ws áua0ets bmápyw» тӱѕ ідєіаѕ 
тёхәт$ Thy émiwTuy»: aya бё kal ápxaios [=dpxdpros] eiu? öre тд ёүрафа. 

2 yvxórmovos. 
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There follow recipes for pains in the belly, pains internal 
and external, and for vomiting. To these ensues the heading 
* For loosing a man who is bound or a woman, write:” but the 
prescription does not actually occur till later. Instead of it, we 
here get two recipes for ague : 


17. “In the event of ague-fever : write upon an apple or pear: ‘ Holy 
Angel, chosen of our Lord Jesus Christ, who presidest over ague and fever 
secondary [?], tertian, quartan, and quotidian, break off the ague-fever from 
the servant of God So-and-So, in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 


18. “In the event of fever quotidian and tertian : pound green sow- 
thistle, mix it with blessed water of the Holy Epiphany ; spread it well, 
and water it, and write on the first day at sunrise upon his right shoulder 
‘Christ is born’; on the second day [likewise]; also write upon an apple 
the Trisagion and the ‘Stand we fairly,’! and let him eat it fasting.” 


After these come recipes for preventing the generation of 
lice, for knife-thrusts, for hemorrhage, and several other 
commonplace complaints, which are followed by the prescrip- 
tion: 


23. “For loosing à man who is bound:? take a knife that has 
committed murder, and, when the person who is bound goes to bed, let 
him place the knife between his legs, and go to sleep. And when he 
awakes, let him utter these words: ‘As this knife has proved capable of 
committing murder, that is to say, of killing a man, even so may mine own 
body prove capable of lying with my wife; and he forthwith lies with his 
wife." 

24. “When one disowns his wedded wife coeatque cum scorto, take 
stercus uxoris simile stercoris scorti and therewith fumigate the man’s clothes 
secretly, and he will straightway conceive an aversion for her. Likewise 
in the event of the reverse." 


95. “For one possessed of demons: let the sufferer wear the glands 
from the mouth of a fish, and let him be fumigated with them, and the 
demons will flee from him.” 


A somewhat similar treatment is recommended for the gout 
(podagra). Then comes: 


‚ 1 These are the words which the deacon says in the part of the liturgy known 
as the Anaphora. 
2 y.suprap.171n, Cp. analogous documents from the Aegean W. Н. D. Rouse, 
* Folk-lore from the Southern Sporades,’ in Folk-Lore, June 1899, pp. 156 foll. 
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27. “For curing [1] the bite of serpents and other wild beasts, and that 
they may not touch him, not even the dogs, but flee from him: pound 
sorrel and [7], and strain [?] them well, and then smear with the juice of 
all, and you shall marvel." 

28. “To succeed in fishing: let the fisher wear on him sand-fleas, 
bound up in dolphin skin, and he is always successful." 

29. “To pacify one's enemies: write the psalm * Known in Judaea,’ 
dissolve it in water, and give your enemy to drink thereof, and he will be 
pacified." 

31. “That wayfarers may not become weary: let them carry in their 
belts nerves from a crane's legs." 

32. “For a startled and frightened man: take 3 dry chestnuts and 
sow-thistle and 3 glasses of old wine, and let him drink thereof early and 
late; write also the ‘In the beginning was the word’ by the aid of Jesus, 
and let him carry it.” 

34. “For ague: cut 3 pieces of bread and write on the 1st ‘ Love the 
Father, on the 2nd ‘Life the Son,’ on the 3rd ‘Comfort the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ And when the shivering and the fever commence, let the patient 
perform 3 genuflexions in the name of St John the Forerunner! and let him 
eat the 1st piece, and the fever will leave off. And, if it does not leave off 
at the first, do the same thing at the second. Truth for ever.” 


Omitting some comparatively ordinary remedies for ailments 
of the stomach, “ for drawing a tooth without the use of forceps 
or iron,” heartache, and a “marvellous” cure for cough, we 
come to a humorous recipe: 


40. “For a bleeding nose: say to the part whence the blood flows, 
secretly in the ear (!) ‘mox, pax, ripx,’ and it will stop.” 


The following is a remedy recommended to the attention of 
advocates of total abstinence : 


41, “For preventing a man from getting drunk: put two ounces of 
[unfortunately the name conveys nothing to the present writer]; give it 
to him every morning to drink, and he will not get drunk.” 

41b. “To make a woman have milk: take a cow’s hoof and burn it 
well, give it to the woman to eat or drink it.” 

42. “That thou mayst not fear thief or robber: take the herb named 
azebotanon, in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, and carry it wherever thou wishest to walk, and, with God’s help, 
thou shalt not be afraid.” 


1 v. supra p. 65 n. 
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48. “To stop a serpent coming towards thee: when thou seest it 
coming towards thee say these words: ‘Moses set a javelin, deliverer from 
harmful things, upon a column and a rod, in the form of a cross, and upon 
it he tied an earth-crawling serpent, and thereby triumphed over the evil. 
Wherefore we shall sing to Christ our God ; for he has been glorified ’.” 


47. “That a woman may become pregnant : take the gall of a he-goat, 
and let the husband smear his body therewith at the moment when he is 
going to lie with his wife.” 

49. “In case of a fright: write upon new paper : ‘ Elohim God, and 
this character ox ox, and carry it.” 


50. “To cure a woman of hemorrhage write on a piece of papyrus, 
and tie it to her belly with 1 thread, and say the ‘Our Father’ and the 
following prayer: ‘The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
Jacob, the God who stayed the river Mortham on the 6th day, stay also 
the flowing of the blood of thy servant So-and-So, and the seal of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Stand we fairly, stand we with fear of God, Amen. And 
may the Evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John cure the patient.’ 
Write this on an olive leaf Éra x 6v 0.” 

Several recipes follow for toothache, eyesores, and swarms 
of ants. Then comes another prescription for the “loosing of 
a bound man”: 

55. “Take cotton pods and bind them with 12 knots! and say over 
his head: ‘In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 


Ghost,’ and also say these words: ‘Let the limbs of So-and-So be set free, 
as Lazarus was set free from the tomb’.” 


After an uninteresting prescription for earache we have 
another cure: 


57. ‘For ague and fever : write on а cup the exorcism: these names: 
‘Christ was born, Christ was crucified, Christ is risen. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ being born in Bethlehem of Judaea, leave, O head-demon, the servant 
of God So-and-So; in the name of the Father and of the Son, and of the 


Holy Ghost, now and ever and in the aeons’.” 


After two more ordinary prescriptions, the text continues on 
the favourite subject : 

59. “For the loosing of a man: write these words on a piece of bread, 
and give it to him to eat: ‘akoel, eisvil, ampelouras, perimarias, kame- 
nanton, ektilen, ekpeilen, vriskadedeos, dedeousa.’ Tosyphasatodios has 
discovered this loosing." 


1 v, supra p. 170. 
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A remedy for * heat in the head” and two for sore eyes come 
next, and then the following charm: 


62. “For pain in the breast say this prayer: ‘St Kosmas and 
Damian, Cyrus and St John, St Nicholas and St Akindynos, who hold 
the scythes and cut the pain, cut also the pain of the servant of God 
So-and-So’.” : 

63. “When a man is possessed of a demon, or [ilegible], or phantasm, 
write on [legible] paper on the 6th day, on a waning moon, and let him 
hold it; also say in his right ear: ‘In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.’ This phylactery was given to Moses in Egypt by 
the Archangel Michael. Afterwards it was given to King Solomon, that 
he might smite therewith every unclean spirit, either of illness, or of fear, or 
of fright, or of ague-fever, either tertian or quotidian, or of encounter, or of 
temptation, or infernal, or oblique [?], or created by magic, or deaf, or once [?], 
or speaking, or speechless,? or of epilepsy, or lying-by, or setting-forth, or of 
first and second encounter or of meeting. God is the helper of thy servant 
So-and-So. Through Diadonael, ebarras. Preserve in every time, day, 
and night, and hour ; preserve him, O God, from all mischief and all peril. 
God hath reigned in the aeons. Amen. Stand we fairly, stand we with 
fear of God ’.” 


Two pages of common prescriptions are followed by a dis- 
sertation on the virtues of various herbs, and more prescriptions 
for a large number of diseases. Fumigation is again recom- 
mended for people troubled with demons or phantasms, and 
special herbs are indicated. Then comes a variety of plasters, 
and the MS. ends with a fragment of a prescription: 


106. “Fora man whose wife has run away: write the name of the man 
and the woman on paper [half a word].” 


The rest, most unfortunately, is missing.? 


! On July 1st and Nov. 1st (O.S.) is held the feast of these two saints who are 
collectively known by the name of Anargyroi (Косий kal Ааша»ой TOv ' Avapyópov). 
In Russian mythology these two saints have usurped the functions of the old 
Slavonic Vulean, or divine blacksmith (Kuznets), and are treated as one under 
the double name Kuz'ma-Dem'yan. See Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 
р. 199. 

? Cp. “ Не rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, I charge thee come out of him.” Mark ix. 25. 

3 For some more recipes of the same type see Appendix IV. 
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The Small-Pox. 


Somewhat similar to the Scarlatina rite is the treatment 
prescribed for the Small-pox. This terrible scourge is both 
by the modern Greeks and by the Slavs conceived of, and 
personified, as a supernatural female being. The Servians call 
her bogine or “goddess,” and the Greeks designate her by 
various flattering epithets, such as the “Gracious” or “ Pitiful " 
(Zvyyepeuévg), and Vloya, a name which is by some con- 
sidered a euphemistic term meaning a “Blessing” (BXoyià from 
EvAoyia); others, however, take it to mean nothing more than 
a vulgar inflammation (evpdoyia). Among the Greeks of 
Macedonia both the personification and the euphemism are 
emphasized by the term “Lady Small-Pox” (Kvpà Влоуг), 
applied to the disease. 

She is propitiated in the following manner: A stool or a 
small table, covered with a snow-white cloth, is placed beside 
the bed in which the patient is lying. Upon it are laid two 
or three buns (сушітга) and bouquets of flowers, adorned 
with gold leaf. The room is kept scrupulously clean and 
tidy, so that the “Lady” may not be offended. No spinning, 
knitting, weaving, or any other * woman's labour,” is allowed in 
the dwelling throughout the * Lady's" presence iu it; for 1t is 
believed that she likes to repose upon the wool and cotton. 
For a like reason there is no washing of clothes with hot water, 
lest the steam should disturb the goddess. These negative 
attentions are supplemented by the sprinkling of honey over 
the walls in various parts of the house, and especially in the 
sick-room, that the goddess may taste thereof, and her temper 
may contract some of its sweetness. She is further conciliated 
in some places by sugar-plums scattered over the stairs, and by 
instrumental music, though singing is strictly prohibited. These 
efforts at rendering the goddess sweet-tempered are reinforced 
by the benedictions used by visitors. Instead of the customary 
wish “ May the illness be transient” (mepactırà våvat), in case 


1 Cp. the Celtic appellation of the Small-Pox, ‘the good woman,’ J. G. 
Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, p. 237. 
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of Small-pox people wish “ May she be sweet as honey” (дё тд 
ше TNS våvat). 

The Bulgarians also treat the bogine with every token of 
fear-inspired respect. They also regard her in the light of a 
feminine deity; but, not content with making the best of her 
presence, they endeavour to speed her departure as delicately 
and politely as possible. According to an old tradition, when 
the Small-pox wishes to quit the village, she expresses her 
desire to someone in his sleep and points out the place to which 
she would like to be conveyed. “The person thus designated 
takes bread smeared with honey, salt, and a flask of wine, and 
leaves them, before sunrise, at the appointed spot. After this 
the epidemic disappears, having accompanied the bearer of the 
food out of the village."! 

The Russians, again, entertain the awkward superstition that 
vaccination is a sin equivalent to impressing upon children “the 
seal of Antichrist,’ and that whoever dies of small-pox “will 
walk in the other world in golden robes "—a superstition which 
Professor Buslaef has attempted to account for by tracing 
a relationship between the modern personification of the 
disease and the spectral creature known to the ancient Greeks 
by the name of °'Алфито, —а bugbear with which nurses 
frightened naughty children. He remarks that this name is 
supposed to be akin to that of the German Elbe, and the 
English Elves, and he refers to the kindred word а\фб<, which 
means a skin disease, apparently a form of leprosy.? 

From this it would seem that the Slavonic conception 
differs little from the modern Greek, and that both are possibly 
connected with a classical goddess, who, in her turn, may be 
regarded as a sort of cousin or aunt to our own Elves. This 
theory elucidates to a certain extent the family connexions of 
the terrible female, but it does not carry us very far towards 
ascertaining her more remote genealogy. 

The Plague (IIavo?&Xa) is also pictured by popular imagina- 
tion as a gaunt and grim old hag, with deep-sunk eyes, hair 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, рр. 401-2. 
2 Ib. p. 403. 
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dishevelled, and hollow cheeks. The name таьойкха is applied 
as a term of abuse to females whose appearance corresponds 
with that picture. It is also used as a synonym for everything 
that is filthy and foul: 

"Ат? öko коукћај 

'Amó реса таъоукћа 

“Outward fair as a doll, 

Within foul as the plague,” 
a proverb conveying the same idea as the Biblical phrase 
* whited sepulchres." 


Charms. 


Protection against evil is sought in many other ways, 
the commonest being the use of phylacteries or charms. At 
Melenik I was favoured by a gentleman of that town with a 
view of a charm of this nature, drawn up by a priest of the 
eighteenth century for the use of the present owner's great 
grandfather. The document was dated 1774 and consisted of 
long strips of paper rolled in a piece of linen and originally 
sewed up in a leather bag, which again was kept in a small 
silver case. The exorcism begins with a long list of gentlemen 
saints and martyrs called upon to protect “the servant of God 
Ducas.” Then follows an invocation of the “ All-Blessed, 
All-Holy Lady Mother of God” to help “the s. of G. D." 
After this comes another long list of lady saints and martyrs; 
of prophets and of all the heavenly hosts of angels and 
archangels: dominions, cherubim, and seraphim. These powers 
are adjured to ward off many and manifold diseases, difficult to 
identify. After a doxology: “Glory be to the Father and to 
the Son and to the Holy Ghost," comes a vigorous and 
exhaustive anathema against the enemies of “the servant of 
God Ducas": 


1 This is one of the very few words of Slavonic origin in modern Greek. In 
Russian kikla (dim. kükolka) designates any sort of puppet, or other figure 
representing either man or beast. By the modern Greeks it is chiefly applied 
to a feminine doll. 
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“As the leaders [or messengers, lit. spokesmen] of the 
demons were bound and bridled, even so may be bound the 
enemies of the s. of G. D.: their tongues, their lips, and their 
hearts; their nerves, and their joints, and their eyes to the end 
of his life. And, if any of them should assault the s. of G. D., 
bind ye their feet, that they.may not be able to run; bind ye 
their hands, that they may not be able to handle musket or 
sword, or to hurl a spear upon thes. of G. D. May the bullet, 
which they may shoot at the s. of G. D., be turned by the herb? 
into cotton-wool, and may the Archangel Michael push it aside 
to a distance of three fathoms from the s. of G. D., and may 
the s. of G. D. escape scatheless, and may the enemies of the 
s. of G. D. be bound. As were bound the mouths of the lions 
before the holy martyrs, even so may their mouths be bound 
before the s. of G. D. Мау the fire of their muskets become 
ether, and their swords cotton-wool. Save, O Lord, the s. of 
G. D. and chase away the Eastern and Northern and Western 
and Southern demons, that they may hold aloof from the 
s. of G. D., and in the name of the Great God Sabaoth 
I exorcise the seventy-two diseases? from which man suffers. 
Flee from the s. of G. D.: whether you come down from the 
sky, or from a star, or from the sun, or from the moon, or from 
darkness, or from a cold wind, or from water, or from lightning, 
or from an earthquake, or from a wound, or from murder, or 
from valley, or from plain, or from river, or from field; either 
in garden, or orchard, or park, or in the crossing of two or 
three roads, or in the way-in or the way-out of a bath, oven, 
consecrated ground; either at a gate or a wicket, in attic or 
cellar, threshing-floor, etc."* [The strain continues in picturesque 
confusion. ] | 

Next comes ап adjuration of more subtle complaints. 
“From poison or envy, or jealousy, or from evil shameless 

1 This allusion is as obscure as the holy father’s grammar and spelling. 
Perhaps a miraculous herb accompanied the exorcism originally. 

2 With the seventy-two diseases mentioned here cp. the seventy-two veins of 
the head referred to in a charm against sunstroke from the isle of Cos in 
W. H. D. Rouse, ‘Folk-lore from the Southern Sporades,’ Folk-Lore, June 


1899, p. 166. 
3 Cp. a charm against erysipelas ib. p. 168. 
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eyes, or from sorcery, or any other exalted calamity, or from 
Spirit of the Air, or Nereid, or one of those that flit through 
the air in darkness and have come to injure the s. of G. D. 
O Lord preserve him! O Lord guard him from rein-disease, 
hand-disease, etc. etc. etc. I exorcise you all; for it is not 
just that you should attack the s. of С. D." [The writer 
concludes with a conscientious, though somewhat tedious 
enumeration of all the parts of Mr Ducas’s face, head, 
limbs, etc.]' 

This extraordinary document—in tone and style so like 
parts of the Litany—affords a good illustration of the com- 
promise by which Christianity has adopted pagan beliefs too 
firmly-rooted to be swept away. The names of heathen gods, 
which must have figured in ancient charms of this kind, were 
superseded by those of saints and martyrs, of prophets and 
angels, and a Hebrew pantheon was established in the place 
of the Hellenic. The same process occurred in most countries 
where Christianity supplanted an older cult, as for example in 
Russia Although Pan has been chased off the highways of 
modern Europe, he is not dead, as has been prematurely reported. 
He has only retired to a quiet country life.* 

The Prophet Elijah (Профут’ 'HAías or "Ai 'HAías) who 
among the Slavs has inherited the attributes of the Thunder- 
God Perun‘—their representative of the Teutonic Thor—in the 
modern Greek Pantheon seems to fill the throne vacated by 
the ancient “Hos, the Sun, or of Apollo the God of Light. 
The highest summits of mountains are generally dedicated 
to him and are often chosen for his shrines. Не is also, like 
Apollo of old, regarded as a Healer—a capacity recognized by 
the Church in whose Hagiology he is described as empowered 
to "drive away diseases and to purify lepers, wherefore he 


1 For extracts from the original see Appendix V. 

? Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 363. 

з Mr Tylor, à propos of tree-worship in India observes: “Тһе new 
philosophie religion (viz. Buddhism) seems to have amalgamated, as new 
religions ever do, with older native thoughts and rites.” Primitive Culture, 
vol. 11. p. 218. We shall find further instances of this amalgamation in the 
case of the wood and water nymphs of the Macedonians. 

4 Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 397 foll. 
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showers remedies upon those who honour him." (Nócovs 
атодіфкє: kai XempoUs kaÜapíteu 8:0 xai тоў; Tiu civ айтди 
Bpvec фаната.) The similarity between the names 'HA/as and 
“Hos seems to have helped, if not originated, this identification 
of characters. 

Lunatics and all persons possessed (Sacwoviopévor) are 
recommended to the mercy of St Anthony, whose celebrated 
exploits in the field of vision and demoniacal temptation 
‚render him an appropriate and duly qualified patron of patients 
similarly afflicted. 

Cripples and the blind have a ready succourer in St All- 
Merciful ("Ai IlavreAejpovas), hence the popular saying: “ Be 
they lame, be they blind, they all flock to St All-Merciful." 
(Kovreoi стра8Во! 's tov "Ai LavteXenpova.) 

St Modestos, in accordance with the humility implied by 
his name, is content with a provincial practice as cattle-doctor, 
and he is deeply revered by shepherds and farmers. 

St Nicholas is held in even higher esteem by sea-farers. 
There is no vessel, great or small, upon Greek waters, which 
has not the saint's icon in its stern, with an ever-burning lamp 
in front of it, or a small silver-plated picture of the saint 
attached to its mast. In time of storm and stress it is the 
name of St Nicholas that instinctively rises to the lips of the 
Greek mariner, and to him candles are promised, and vows 
registered. He is to the modern sailor all that Poseidon was 
to his ancestors? The fires of St Elmo which the ancients 
ascribed to the Twins (Avéoxoupot, Gemini), the tutelar deities 
of sailors, are by the modern Greek mariners called TeXAóvia 
or ‘ Devils’ and treated as such: the sailors look upon them as 
presages of disaster and try to frighten them away by dint of 
exorcisms and loud noises—an instance of beneficent pagan 
deities degraded to the rank of malignant demons, a process 
of which we shall see several other illustrations in the sequel. 

1 This, it will be acknowledged, is a far more honourable réle than the one 
assigned to the saint by the Roman Church, where St Anthony is the patron 
and protector of nothing more exalted than pigs. 

2 For further details concerning this substitution of Christian sainta for 


Pagan gods in the Greek Church see Sir Rennell Rodd, T'he Customs and Lore of 
Modern Greece, pp. 140 foll. 
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Nymphs. 


The Ayeriko is only one variety of a group of supernatural 
beings included in the generic name of ’E€wtv«d. Under this 
comprehensive head are classed many species of spirits, not 
always easy to differentiate. By far the most eminent of them 
are the feminine deities known as JVeraides (Nepdides) to 
the Southern Macedonians as well as to the rest of the Greeks, 
and as Samovilas to the inhabitants of the northern districts, 
such as Melenik—a name curiously compounded of two Slavonic 
words Samodiva and Vila. In default of a more accurate 
equivalent, we may call them Fairies, though, as will soon 
appear, they differ in many important points from the beings 
so designated in Northern Europe. These nymphs of modern 
Greek mythology are very closely related to the Naiads, 
Hamadryads, and Oreads of classical antiquity on one hand, 
and to the Rusalkas of the Russians, the Vilas of the Servians, 
and the Samodivas of the Bulgarians on the other. They are 
represented as tall aud slim, clad in white, with flowing golden 
hair, and divinely beautiful, so much so that the highest 
compliment which can be paid to a Greek maiden is to compare 
her in loveliness to a Neraida—a form of adulation not neglected 
by the Greek lover In the same way “lovely asa Vila” is a 
common expression among the Servians? In malice the Greek 
Neraides equal their Servian sisters. In an amatory distich 
the outraged swain can find no stronger language, in which to 
denounce his sweetheart’s cruelty, than by addressing her as 
“a Neraida’s offspring."* 

The beauty of these southern fairies is fatal to the beholder, 
and many are the stories told of people who, by exposing them- 
selves to its fascination, were bereft of speech, or otherwise 
suffered. The dumbness of an old man near Nigrita was put 
down to an early encounter of this kind. He was returning 
home one night across the fields, when he perceived, under a 

1 See Passow, Disticha Amatoria, No. 692. 


2 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 147. 
3 Passow, ubi supra, No. 653. 
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tree by the path-side, a young woman adorned with pieces of 
gold (ф^оррга), such as are usually worn by peasant maids on 
festive occasions. She looked “like a bride" (sàv vidn) and 
was exceedingly fair. But no sooner did the peasant accost 
her than he lost his power of speech; “his tongue was tied” 
(20кє 1) yA@oou T), and remained so ever after. You should 
on no account speak to a Neraida; if you do, “she takes away 
your voice " (оё rraipvet т) форт). A similar opinion was once 
held in England regarding the Fairies: “he that speaks to 
them, shall die," says Falstaff. 

Unlike the fairies of the North, these beings are all of one 
sex, and they form no community, but generally lead an isolated 
existence, dwelling chiefly in trees and fountains. The traveller 
in Macedonia often sees newly-built fountains decorated with 
cotton or wool threads of many colours. These threads are 
torn by wayfarers from their dress on seeing the fountain for 
the first time. They alight, and, after having slaked their 
thirst in the waters of the fountain, leave these offerings as 
tokens of gratitude to the presiding nymph. In like manner 
the peasants of Little Russia propitiate the Rusalkas by hanging 
on the boughs of oaks and other trees rags and skeins of thread? ; 
the negro tribes of West Africa adorn similarly the trees by the 
road-side, and even in distant Japan we find parallels to this all 
but universal custom. The peasants of that country are in the 
habit of decking out the sacred tree of the village with a fringe 
formed of a straw-rope and pendants of straw and paper.’ 

All springs and wells, all forests and trees, are haunted by 
these wood and water nymphs to-day, as they were in the days 
of yore. Christianity has degraded, but has proved unable to 
suppress their cult. In some cases the water-nymphs have not 
been banished, but only converted to Christianity. The Church 
has sanctioned the popular faith by substituting Christian saints 
in lieu of the old pagan deities. Many springs in Macedonia 
are known and venerated as ‘sacred waters’ (dyido para) 


1 Shakespeare, Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v. Sc. 5. 

2 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 141. 

3 H. Munro Chadwick, The Oak and the Thunder-God, Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 9, 1900. 
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dedicated to St Friday ("Ауа Tlapacxevn) and St Solomoné 
among feminine saints, or to St Paul and St Elias among their 
male colleagues. The water of such springs is’ regarded as 
efficacious against diseases, especially eye-complaints. They 
are generally enclosed within a stone parapet, and sometimes 
roofed in, as a protection from accidental pollution. Even 
so stood enclosed the “fair-flowing fountain built by man’s 
hand, whence the citizens of Ithaca drew water,” and close 
to it “an altar erected in honour of the Nymphs, upon 
which the wayfarers offered sacrifice." Like the Homeric 
“fountain of the Nymphs,” many a modern ‘holy spring’ is 
overshadowed by “ water-bred poplars,” or broad-leaved fig-trees, 
and weeping willows. 

With regard to the Neraides as tree-spirits, the precise 
relation of the nymph to the tree is not easy to define. 
It is not clear whether the Macedonian folk look upon these 
spirits as dwelling in the trunks of the trees, animating them, 
as a man’s soul animates his body, or whether they regard the 
trees as simply affording shelter to them? The latter view 
seems to be the one most commonly held. Be that as it may, 
trees are most sincerely believed to be the haunts of nymphs, 
and this belief leads the peasant to many curious acts of 
omission and commission. Labourers working out in the fields 
are careful not to lie down in the shade of a tree. They 
especially eschew the plane, the poplar, and the fig-tree; for 
these are the favourite abodes of fairies. It is beneath the 
foliage of these trees that they love to repose at midday, and 
ill fares the mortal who dares disturb them. It is related 
that many, who, neglecting this rule, sought a refuge from the 
scorching rays of the midday sun under such a tree, had reason 
to rue their temerity. The fairy is apt to resent the liberty by 
inflicting a stroke upon the offender. This penalty is known 


1 Hom. Od, хуп. 206-211. 

2 The same ambiguity attends the worship of tree-spirits in all lands. 
According to one theory the spirit is viewed by the believer “as incorporate in 
the tree.” ‘But, according to another and probably later opinion, the tree 
is not the body, but merely the abode of the tree-spirit.” J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, vol. 1. p. 180. 
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as ogratisma. The person who has incurred the displeasure 
of the supernatural tenant, or guardian spirit, of the tree can 
only atone for his trespass by a special ceremony. This consists 
in sprinkling honey round the trunk of the tree and in de- 
positing at its root a number of small sweet cakes prepared for 
the purpose. It is believed that the nymph on partaking of 
this expiatory sacrifice will be appeased and restore the patient 
to health. 

In close analogy to this superstition stands the belief of the 
ancients, according to which Pan rested from his labours at 
noon-tide: “’Tis not meet, O shepherd, for us, 'tis not meet to 
play the pipe at midday. We fear Pan; for in very truth at 
that hour he rests his weary limbs from the fatigue of the 
chase, and he is harsh and cruel: fierce wrath ever sits upon 
his nose!”? Similarly the Lusatians at the present day hold 
that the Pripolnica—a species of the Rusalka—appears in the 
fields exactly at noon, holding a sickle in her hand.” 

It is a well-established fact that huts and houses and all 
more or less elaborate dwellings are the result of a relatively 
modern invention, and that our remote forefathers were content 
to live and die beneath the roofs afforded by the foliage of the 
trees. An extremely interesting, albeit unconscious, remi- 
niscence of this primordial state of the human race is embedded 
in a Macedonian superstition. As the trees so the projecting 
eaves of the houses (àerpixiais)— which correspond to the 
outspreading boughs—are believed by the Macedonians to be 
haunted by Nymphs. For this reason it is not lawful to 
commit a nuisance under them. "Thus the Nymphs are made 
to fulfil the duties of policemen, and they do it most effectively. 
He who trausgresses the regulations of these invisible powers 
is sure to pay for his disobedience with a broken limb or some 
other equally unpleasant experience (04 ovypation). 

The prevailing ideas as to the looks, habits, and character 
of the Macedonian Neraides are well illustrated by a widely- 
known legend which I heard at Melenik. 


1 Theocr. Id. 1. 15 foll. 
? Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 147. 
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The Shepherd and the Nymphs. 


There was once a shepherd who one moonlit summer night 
tended his flock in a meadow. Suddenly he was startled by the 
sound of many musical instruments, such as drums and pipes, 
in the distance. The sounds drew nearer and nearer, and at last 
there appeared before him a long chain of maids dressed in long 
white robes and dancing to the tune. The leader of the dance 
(mperócvpros) was a youth carrying in one hand the wooden 
wine-flagon (plotska or tchotra) used by the peasants. He 
halted in front of the shepherd and held the flagon out to him. 
The shepherd accepted the offer, but before proceeding to raise 
the flagon to his lips, he, according to the custom of the 
country, made the sign of the cross. When lo and behold! 
both dancers and leader vanished, the musie ceased, and the 
shepherd was left alone, holding in his hand in lieu of the 
flagon a human skull! His piety saved him from any con- 
sequences more serious than a wholesome fright. 

One is strongly tempted to see in this legend a lingering 
memory of the Muses and their chorus-leader Apollo. 

A story of a similar type was told me on another occasion 
at Cavalla by a native of Chios. There is in that island a bridge 
called the Maid's Bridge (тўѕ кортл$ тд yepúpı) and popularly 
believed to be haunted by a Water-Spirit. Early one morning 
a man was crossing the bridge on his way from the village of 
Daphnona to the capital city (ура), when he met a tall young 
woman dressed in white. She took him by the hand and made 
him dance with her. He was foolish enough to speak and was 
immediately struck dumb. He recovered, however, some days 
after, thanks to the prayers and exorcisms of a priest. 

One more feature these nymphs have in common with our 
Fairies, and that is their propensity to carry off new-born 
children. On this practice, and the means used to avert the 
danger, I have dwelt at some length in a former chapter! 
Here I will try to make the conception of the Nymph a little 
more vivid by relating another story from Melenik. 


1 v, supra, p. 125. 
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The Prince and the Nymph. 


There was once a young prince who had a mother, and who 
without her knowledge maintained relations with the sylvan 
nymphs (Yougovitsas) who dwelt in the palace-garden. He 
was wedded to the fairest of them. Neither she nor any of 
her companions would permit the prince to hold oral com- 
munication with any of his friends, or even with his own 
mother, nor would they allow him to admit a mortal into the 
garden. His mother, not knowing the cause of bis strange 
behaviour, was deeply distressed, and had recourse to a friend 
of hers who had three daughters exquisitely beautiful. She 
took the eldest of them home to the palace to wait on the 
prince, in the hope that he might be induced by the damsel’s 
charms to break his silence. But all her efforts were in vain. 
He remained dumb. The prince’s mother then brought to the 
palace the second daughter; but she was equally unsuccessful. 
At last the youngest of the three maidens begged to take her 
sister’s place. Her request was granted, and she began to wait 
on the prince. She made his bed, assisted him at his ablutions, 
laid the table for him, but she never addressed a word to him. 
Instead, she carried about with her a kitten, and addressed 
her remarks to it. The prince’s mother, who listened at the 
keyhole, imagined that the maid had succeeded in overcoming 
the youth’s taciturnity and carried on a conversation with him, 
and she was therefore overjoyed and happy. One day she begged 
the maid to ask permission from the prince for herself and her 
to take a walk in the garden. The maid on hearing this 
was plunged into grief, for she never hoped to loosen the 
prince’s tongue. She went in and out of the room in very 
low spirits. The prince, who had already been fascinated by 
the maid’s charms, on seeing her so sad began to speak to his 
candlestick—for, as has been said before, he was forbidden to 
address a human being. He spoke and said: “ My dear candle- 
stick, wherefore art thou so sad ?” 

The maid readily seized the opportunity, and answered: 
* My dear candlestick, I am so sad because thy mother wants 
permission for herself and me to take a walk in the garden.” 
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The prince replied : 

“My dear candlestick, you have my permission to go and 
walk in the garden to-morrow morning; but you must quit the 
grounds before the sun rises.” 

On the morrow, long before dawn, the prince’s mother, 
accompanied by the maid and several female servants, entered 
the garden and walked about admiring its many beauties, for 
the Nymphs tended it. When the sun was on the point of 
rising, they hastened to depart; but ere they could reach 
the gates the sun burst upon them. As they were drawing 
near the gates, they perceived a child’s cot hanging from a 
tree, and in the cot there reposed a beautiful baby. Then 
the maid took off the red gauze kerchief, which she wore 
folded across her bosom, and covered the baby’s face with it, 
in order to protect it from the rays of the sun. Soon after 
this they quitted the garden. 

The prince later in the day came to the garden; for he 
was compelled to spend most of his time with his nymph-wife 
and her friends. The latter was so deeply moved by the maid’s 
kindness to her baby, that she gave the prince leave to break 
his silence and marry the fair maid, and all at once both she and 
her nymph-companions vanished from the garden, carrying off 
the baby with them. The prince, elated with joy, returned to 
the palace, embraced his mother with tears in his eyes, and 
explained the cause of his long silence. He solemnized his 
wedding with the poor maid, and they lived happy ever 
after. 

In this story another trait common to the Gaelic sithche or 
Fairy is brought out, namely the anxiety of the nymphs to form 
connexions with mortals who are held in love’s sweet bondage 
sorely against their will" These misalliances were familiar to 
the nymphs of old, but they never prospered. The reader will 
remember the romantic attachment of Kalypso, the fairy-queen 
of Ogygeia, to the elderly homesick hero, who scorned her love 
and all her promises of perennial youth and immortality, longing 


1 Cp. J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
p. 41. 
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for nothing but his middle-aged spouse and the rugged shores 
of his native isle. 

From the above sketch it will be seen that the Macedonian 
nymphs, though they bear a certain degree of resemblance to 
the Celtic Fairies, and to the Slavonic Rusalkas, Vilas and 
Samodivas, are really identical with the southern Neraides, 
who, notwithstanding a general likeness to the beings just 
mentioned, have an individuality of their own and are fully 
entitled to be regarded as direct descendants of the classical 
Nymphs.’ It was not, of course, to be expected that the 
ancient idea should have remained unaltered, and we ac- 
cordingly find that it has undergone such modifications as 
lapse of time and intercourse with other nations were bound 
to bring about. The principal point of difference between the 
old and the new nymph is one of character. The modern 
Neraida is as a general rule represented as a malicious fiend 
to be propitiated or conciliated, and failing that, to be exorcised 
as an unclean spirit. This degeneration is most probably due 
to the influence of Christianity. The Nymphs have shared the 
fate of their betters, the greater gods and goddesses of antiquity. 
Their honours, when they could not possibly or conveniently be 
abolished, were transferred to saints, and the poor Nymphs, 
like all dethroned deities, have had to sink to the level of 
demons: discredit a god and exorcise him. 


Wood-Spirits and Water-Spirits. 


In addition to the Neraides, the Macedonians recognize the 
existence of various other supernatural beings known as “Spirits 
of the Elements" (Zrowxeiá). The word, in the sense of the 
four primary elements—namely, fire, water, air and earth— 
dates from the time of Plato? The Neo-Platonists subse- 


1 Hom. Od. т. 13 foll. ; v. 13 foll. 

? See Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. 11. p. 314; Bernhard 
Sehmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und das hellenische Alterthum, passim ; 
Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, preface to 2nd ed. 1872. 

3 grouxeia той mavrós, ‘elements of the universe,’ Plat. Тіт. 48 в. These 
are the {дата or ‘roots’ of Empedocles. 
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quently applied it to the spirits which were supposed to 
animate the four elements. At a still later date, the name 
came to mean spirits or demons generally. Nowadays it is 
applied both to demons and to human souls or ghosts, in fact 
to spiritual beings of all denominations. The confusion is 
evidently due to the universal animistic doctrine, according to 
which “Souls of dead men are considered as actually forming 
one of the most important classes of demons or deities.”1 We 
shall first treat of the Srovyerd as demons, and afterwards as 
ghosts, although it is not always easy to draw the line between 
the two classes. 

These demons reside in woods, hills, dales, rivers and 
fountains. There is hardly a nook or corner of Macedonia 
so insignificant as not to boast one or more of these spirits, 
who make their presence felt and feared in various more or 
less ingenious ways. Thus Mount Ecato, near the village of 
Sochos in the Chalcidic Peninsula, reechoes both by night and 
by day with shrill laughter, loud wailing, and other weird 
sounds, which proceed not from mortal lungs. The best thing 
for the traveller to do in the circumstances is to make the 
sign of the cross, muttering: “Holy Cross assist me!” (Xravpé 
Вођба we!) and to hurry on his way. 

.. Noises of this description are by the Russians attributed to 
the wood-demons. The same demons are also held responsible 
for whirlwinds. In Macedonia, whirlwinds and other injurious 
phenomena of a kindred nature are certainly set down to 
supernatural agency ; but whether to wood-demons as among 
the Slavs, to Djins as among the Mohammedans, or to the 
Neraides as among the southern Greeks, it is hard to deter- 
mine. In any case, they do not attempt to drive the evil being 
away by violent means, but are content to exorcise it. In 
the district of Liakkovikia, the whirlwind is called avepo- 
omAdéa? and during one the people are accustomed to 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 11. p. 111. 

2 This term seems to be a compound of dveyos, wind, and either omthds, or 
omhndds (= стоббѕ, ashes, or rather dust, as in Hdt. ту. 172: ris xapabev 
ттоёой ‘dust from the ground’). It is now the fashion among a certain school 
of philologists to ridicule the search for antique terms in Modern Greek. This 
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murmur the following curious incantation: “Alexander the 
Great liveth, aye he doth live and reign” (Z5, 6j xai 
BacwXeve. о Méyas *AdéEavdpos)1\—a formula analogous to 
the one formerly uttered by old women at Athens for a similar 
purpose: “ Milk and honey in your path." ? 

The inhabitants of Vassilika, a village in the valley of the 
river anciently called Anthemus, have some strange experiences 
to relate concerning a phenomenon locally known as the 
“ Passage ” (r0 mépacpa). It is а rush of wind which suddenly 
rising, as it seems, from the Well of Murat (tod Моџратт тд 
mnyass) at опе end of the village, sweeps furiously through the 
village and then as suddenly sinks into the Tomb of Ali (ro 
"AXA тд uvnpopi.) on the edge of a watercourse at the other end. 
As it speeds on, it fills the countryside with horrible noises 
whieh sometimes are like the bellowing of cattle, sometimes 
like the bleating of goats or the grunting of pigs, and often 
like the shrieks and wails of human beings. It blasts every- 
thing,it blows upon. Whoever happens to be saluted by its 
blighting breath is instantly struck dumb. Some of the 
peasants boast of having followed these mysterious sounds, and 
affirm that they cease on the spot indicated above. Two 
reasons can be assigned for the alleged sudden ceasing of the 


tendency is a natural reaction against the opposite extreme, which was in vogue 
some thirty or forty years ago. Still, no one who has explored the by-ways of 
the Greek world can fail to notice extremely old words and phrases turning up 
at unexpected corners. For the following example I am indebted to M. P. N. 
Papageorgiou. He one day met at Salonica a peasant woman from Koliakia, a 
small hamlet close to the estuary of the Vardar. She had brought her boy to 
town to consult a doctor The lad had broken his head by falling 's rà дусаћа, 
as she expressed it. The word being new to that scholar (as, I venture to think, 
it will be to most Greek scholars), he asked her what she meant by it, and she 
explained ‘‘vd, ket той koAvjroüge ётєсє pés’ 's THs wérpas.” * Don't you see, as 
he was swimming he fell in among the stones." This explanation made it quite 
clear that the word was a survival of an extremely ancient term, which, in 
common with many others, did not happen to find its way into Hellenic 
literature. According to my authority it can be nothing but a compound of 
дис- (mis-) and &As (the sea) meaning the dangerous or rocky parts of the sea. 

1 A. A. Tovgiov, “H ката rò Пфүүшо» Хора, p. 79. On the lingering 
memories of Alexander and Philip of Macedon, v. infra ch. xv. 

? Ross, Inselreisen, тп. p. 182, in Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of 
Turkey, vol. п. p. 310. 
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noise at that place. If the “Passage” is to be regarded as 
the work or the vehicle of demons, it is bound to stop on the 
bank of the stream as no demon can cross “running water.” 
It should be noticed, however, that the gust is said to rise from, 
and to sink into, places connected with the memory of a Turk; 
and, knowing as we do what is the Christian belief concerning 
the ultimate fate of a Turkish soul, we may reasonably surmise 
that the “ Passage” is due to the joint efforts of the two dead 
Turkish worthies Murat and Ali. That it is the work of evil 
spirits none can be such a sceptic as to dispute. The fact rests 
on the unimpeachable authority of an old woman of the village 
who assured the writer in the most confident and confidential 
manner imaginable that her own father, “peace to his soul!” 
(0є0 o ywpéo’ rov), once as the wind was rushing through the 
village actually saw amid the clouds of dust a child carrying a 
pitcher on either shoulder—a feat of which no ordinary child is 
capable. He pursued the apparition (фаутасра) down to the 
river-side and there lost sight of it—it vanished as a, thing 
of air. 

These manifestations correspond very closely to the gambols 
of the Lyeshy, or wood demon, of Slavonic mythology. Не is 
said to be very fond of diverting himself after a similar fashion 
in the woods. “ At such times he makes all manner of noises, 
clapping his hands, shrieking with laughter, imitating the 
neighing of horses, the lowing of cows, the barking of dogs...... 
sometimes by night a forest-keeper would hear the wailing of a 
child, or groans apparently proceeding from some one in the 
agonies of death."! 

It would not be diffieult to fill a volume with stories 
illustrating the various forms under which these wicked spirits 
appear to the eyes of men. A caravan, it is said, was one night 
going to Yenidjé, a town to the west of Salonica. On the way 
they were joined by a little dapple dog (cwvXdxc тарбало), 
which, coming no one knew whence, kept worrying the mules. 
One of the muleteers mustered sufficient courage to dismount 
and try to catch it; but he failed ignominiously. This hap- 
pened several times, ‘and every time, as soon as the man 

1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 157. 
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stretched out his hand, the dog melted into air (yévovrav 
dépas). It did not cease to annoy the party until they reached 
the banks of the Vardar and then it vanished. 

A peasant at Galatista, in the Chaleidie Peninsula, was 
known as Crook-neck (erpaB8oovixyns) and was said to owe his 
deformity to a similar accident. One evening, as he was 
walking home from the fields, he perceived what he took to be 
a harmless, though erring, goat, browzing in a meadow. He 
approached it and was lifting the animal on his shoulder, with 
the laudable intention of taking it as a present to his wife, when 
the goat melted into space, leaving its captor a lasting souvenir 
of the adventure. A 

Another peasant told me the following experience. He 
one day alighted with his comrades under a fig-tree which 
stood close to a “Holy Spring” dedicated to St Friday. All 
of a sudden a ball of cotton-wool sprang from the ground 
and rolled down the slope. They pursued it until it stopped 
and shot up into a white column. There it stood for a while 
and then disappeared. 

All these tales embody ideas familiar to the student of 
comparative folk-lore. For instance, the inability of some 
of the apparitions described above to cross a “running stream " 
is a well-known feature of the evil spirits and spectres of the 
Highlands of Scotland; and it forms the basis of Burns's Tam 
О” Shanter : 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane of the brig ; 


There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross. 


A similar superstition is alluded to by Scott in the well- 
known lines: 


He? led the boy o’er bank and fell, 
Until they came to a woodland brook; 

The running stream dissolved the spell, 
And his own elvish shape he took. 


1 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
р. 50. 


2 Viz. the goblin page, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, c. тїї. 13. 
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The Karens of Birma, so little like the Scotch Highlanders 
or the Macedonians in other respects, entertain the same 
common notion and exemplify it by stretching threads across 
forest brooks for the ghosts to pass along.’ 

Again, the shapes which the Macedonian phantasms oc- 
casionally assume remind one of the transformation of Celtic 
fairies into deer, of witches into hares, cats, and the like, of the 
devil into a he-goat, of the Glaistig of Ardnadrochit, which 
appeared in the guise of a dog,’ or of the Slav Marui, who 
sometimes turn themselves into horses or tufts of hair? 

The mysterious apparition of a ball of cotton wool may also 
be compared with the practice of Russian witches to change 
into balls of thread and other objects connected, according to 
mythologists, with clouds. 

There are many songs illustrating the belief in Water-spirits 
haunting rivers and wells (arovyetó той morapoù and cTovxyetó 
ToU wnyadiov). The following is one of them. 


To Zrowewouévo llayd8u^ 
(From Zichna.) 


Ta тёттєра, rà тёутє, та évveddepda, 
Ta dSexoyta '"fa8épdua ta ’Auyopuospa, 
Та ўрбє pývvpa àmó tov Васа 
Nd тй» và moXeu5oovv Katou 's T?) Ppayrid' 
“Me т» edxn cov, pava p, va whnyalvoupe.” 
А ^9 3 у э z \ Q a> › n 
Na war évvedà “Seppaxia xal vàpOfr дуто. 
“О Tidvvns và nv épÜp б шкрбтєроѕ.” 
Lav kívpcav kal wave 's тд> шакрфйкацилто, 
Xapávra pépats Kavouv divas тд opi, 
Ky) dAXaus capavra mévre Sixws TO vepó, 
1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 442. 
2 J. G. Campbell, ubi supra, p. 175. 
? Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 133. 4 Ib. p. 405. 
5 For a much shorter version of the same inciderit (17 lines = one half of the 
present text) see Passow, No. 523 ‘Н uéywca. I picked up another version 
at Nigrita; but it is inferior to the above both in length (26 lines) and in 


workmanship. At Cavalla I obtained a version of Td отогує:д rod тоташод, 
different from the one embodied in Songs of Modern Greece, p. 178. 
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Kal Bpíckovv ша Врисітса, стогуєіоттуадо, 
non ^ \ , , y 
Траут" òpyviaîs тб Balos, тћатоѕ elxoat. 
“Aorhte, adeppakia, và NaxXvicoupe, 
\ \ \ о уе \ ^ WES uy 
Eè oiv Oa més’ о Xaxvós xetvos và ép 
> \ , 7 Cases: s ` \ , 
= tov Tiavyn тёфт 0 Aaxvos `$ тд» шкротєро. 
Tov éSecav tov liàvvg kaí то» dToXvoüv: 
“Тра8ўтє, adeppaxia, va pe Bryarere, 
Sains \ \ у э гур , » 
& vepo dév ё", pov’ yer oroixewpa. 
“TpaBotpe, Trav’, tpaBodp’ uà 8€ rapateca." 
“Me turcke тд eid, тд oTorgetó pe кратєї. 
^ /- X x ^ , ^» 
Tua BáXre каї tov џадро và cas [0101. 
Lav kovose кї) д pabpos xiXupérpuae, 
* M t , > ^ 4^ , 
X rà yóvara onrób ke yia va Tov Byady. 

^ , b м ^ , M + 
Lav Byaty T йрдата Tov, Xápmovv Tà Bovvá, 
Byates xai тд omaĝi rov, Харт” 7 Oaracca, 
Tov Byarave tov Tiavy’ pat? дё тд стогуєид, 
Èjkwsav rà XavTlapia va то Kowouve, 

Qu gm ` M А L ^ \ n 
M’ avris a'Tovyetó. và xorovv, KopTovy TÒ cou, 
Ñ ^ е а! + LAE i A A A ^ 

Kai man о liavns рес pè TÒ cTovxei0. рабу" 
*"Acre, aðéppia, dave va THyaivete, 

Му» rite T) pavoüXd p Tes ámóÜava, 

Na тт» eimíjr, адёрфга, THs TavtpedTyKa, 

T madra mhpa тєбєра, т) watpn үўѕ yuvaixa, 
Ky avrà rà Aevavoxoptapa bra уоалкадёрфга” 


The Haunted Well. 


Four and five, nine brothers, 

Eighteen cousins, lads of little luck: 

A message came to them from the King, bidding them 
To go forth and fight in the far-off land of the Franks : 
“Thy blessing, mother, that we may go forth!” 

* May ye go forth nine brothers and come back eight ; 
May John the youngest never return!” 

They set forth, and as they crossed the vast plain, 
They lived forty days without bread, 

Forty-five more without water, 

And then they found a dear little fount ; but 'twas a spirit-haunted well : 
"was thirty fathoms in depth; in breadth twenty. 

* Halt, dear brothers, and let us cast lots, 
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He on whom the lot will fall, let him go in.” 
The lot falls on John, the youngest. 
They bind John and let him down: 
“Draw, dear brothers, draw me out, 
Here there is no water; but only a Spirit.” 
“We are drawing, John, we are drawing; but thou stirrest not.” 
“The serpent has wound itself round my body, the Spirit is holding me. 
Come, set the Black One also to help you.” 
When the Black One heard, he neighed loud, 
He reared on his haunches to draw him out. 
When he drew out his arms, the mountains gleamed. 
He draws out his sword also, and the sea gleamed. 
They drew out John together with the Spirit, 
They lifted their knives to cut it asunder, 
But instead of cutting the Spirit they cut the rope, 
And John falls in together with the Spirit: 
*Leave me, brothers, leave me and go home, 
Do not tell my dear mother that I am dead, 
Tell her, brothers, that I am married, 
That I have taken the tombstone for a mother-in-law, 
Black Earth for a wife, 
And the fine grass-blades all for brothers and sisters-in-law."! 


In the ballad of The Haunted Well, as the reader may have 
noticed, there occurs a curious, though by no means uncommon, 
blending of ideas. The Spirit or Demon of the Well is con- 
founded with the Water-Serpent. This confusion between the 
spiritual water-demon and the material water-monster pervades 
the folk-lore of many nations: “it runs into the midst of 
European mythology in such conceptions as that of the water- 
kelpie and the sea-serpent." We shall meet with still more 
flagrant instances of it in dealing with the mythical being 
Drakos. 

But ere we cross the fine line which divides the regions of 
living belief from those of idle mythological fiction, we must 


1 The sentiment contained in the last four lines is a commonplace of modern 
Greek folklore. The last two lines especially are repeated verbatim in many 
a ballad: ер. Passow, No. 381 last two lines; No. 380 last line; &c. It will be 
observed that the concluding two lines in the original of the above piece are in 
the fifteen-syllable ballad-metre, whereas the rest of the poem is in a twelve- 
syllable metre. 

2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 11. p. 210. 
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mention a monster which, like the Water-Spirit, is actually 
supposed to haunt wells, rivers, and fountains. This is the 
Black Giant ('Apázms), а crafty demon of Oriental origin who 
lures the guileless to destruction by various stratagems, as, for 
example, by assuming the form of a fair maid. He is a being 
most sincerely dreaded by the peasantry, and, though not half 
so popular as the Water-Spirit, he is to be met with here and 
there. At Dervinato, a village in the island of Chios, there is 
a spring, or, to use the common Greek expression, a “ water- 
mother" (udava тод vepod, ‘fountain-head’), called Plaghia. 
This spring is reputed to be the haunt of a Black Giant, and 
the natives have many adventures of the usual type to relate. 
The Хтогуєго and the 'Араттс may be described as Kindred 
Spirits in every sense of the term. 


House-Spirits. 


Besides the spirit denizens of woods and waters, the 
Macedonian peasant owns his belief in a class of spirits which 
make themselves at home in the ordinary human habitations. 
He has no special name for them, but calls them Xrovxeia, and 
the house “haunted” by them otovyerwpévo стіт. These 
domestic demons may be divided into two categories. First, 
there are the malignant spirits, which occasionally disturb 
the slumbers of the household by making terrible noises, by 
throwing bricks and stones down the chimney, by sitting on 
the sleepers' chests in the form of a hideous nightmare or 
‘shadow’ (latos or Ёткї®да),! and by teasing and worrying the 
inmates of the house at unreasonable hours. "These seem to be 
the disembodied souls of people who have met with a violent 
death, or whose mortal remains have been buried secretly, 


1 The Macedonian women are in the habit of saying to their children : “ Do 
not mock at your shadow, or it will come and sit upon you ” (Mi тєр” ує\@$ тд» 
toxtb cov yiarl 08 ce mAakóog) М. X.’I[wavvov, *Oepuats, р. 34. From this it 
appears that the shadow is by the Macedonians, as by so many other races, 
identified with the soul (see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. т. pp. 285 foll.), 
and as ‘‘the soul of a sleeper is supposed to wander away from his body” 
(ib. pp. 255 foll.), if you anger it, it may return and punish you in the form of a 
nightmare (тАакшет in its technical sense). 


А. Е. 17 
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without the usual funeral rites. Such persons become ghosts 
(erovxeu)vovv). They roam restlessly about and visit their 
old haunts, inspired with an intense longing for revenge. This 
idea, so strongly held by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
survived through the middle ages into modern Europe; but 
at the present day it finds its most emphatic expression in 
the practices of savage races, such as the natives of Australia, 
North and South America, North and South Asia, ete! The 
belief fully accounts for the extreme horror with which the 
modern Greeks contemplate the possibility of a body being 
denied Christian burial. It is partly this fear that makes exile 
so abhorrent to the Greek, and the danger of dying in a remote 
country or being shipwrecked at sea, far from those whose duty: 
it is to accord to the remains the funeral rites, is frequently 
dwelt upon in the “Songs of Farewell” (Трауо/д:а тӯ 
Бенитес). 

The malevolent spirits belonging to this category can only 
be expelled by a religious ceremony. The papas, or parish 
priest, is summoned. He reads a special service over a bowl 
of water in which, thus sanctified (dysacpos), he dips a cross 
and a bunch of basil, and with this brush besprinkles the 
dwelling, charging the while all evil and unclean spirits to 
depart. But it sometimes happens that the demons defy 
prayers, and, in spite of holy water and exorcisms, persist in 
vexing the inhabitants. In that case the house is deserted 
and henceforth shunned as ‘haunted.’ 

Far different in disposition and behaviour are the spirits 
known and cherished as ‘masters of the house’ (votcoxdpndes 
тоў стіт:о?). They are supposed to be the ghost-souls of 
ancestors still lingering in their old home and watching over 
the welfare of their posterity, according to a universal doctrine 
which “is indeed rooted in the lowest levels of savage culture, 
extends through barbaric life almost without a break, and 
survives largely and deeply in the midst of civilization.” 
These benignant beings manifest their presence at night by 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1x. pp. 27 foll. 
2 Tylor, ib. pp. 24 foll. 
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treading softly on the floor, which creaks under their ghostly 
footsteps. 

The Macedonian spirits of the latter class are in all pro- 
bability the degraded descendants of the Manes and Lares 
of classical antiquity, and the kindly feelings with which they 
are regarded may be the attenuated relics of ancient ancestor- 
worship. To these remnants of classical cult was perhaps at 
a later period superadded a coating of Slavonic colour. 

In both the foregoing classes of spirits the English reader 
will recognize close relatives of the familiar ghosts, which haunt 
many an English house and form the subject of many a con- 
versation, and of an occasional angry controversy between 
believers and sceptics. The Teutonic Brownie and the Celtic 
Glaistig are also branches of the same genealogical tree— 
a tree whose boughs may justly be said to overshadow the 
universe. But a closer relationship can perhaps be established 
with the Domovoys of the Russian peasant which, like their 
Macedonian cousins, are of two kinds: benevolent or male- 
volent, according as they belong to his own family or to that 
of his neighbour. 


D 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 129 foll, 


17—2 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MACEDONIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


The Drakos. 


Ir is extremely difficult—much more so than folklorists 
sometimes imagine—in investigating the folklore of a country 
to fix with absolute certainty where real superstition ends 
and pure mythology begins. The peasant story-teller, though 
conscious of the fact that he is narrating a myth, is all the 
time more than half inclined to believe that the world which 
he describes is not an improbable world, that in the mysterious 
“times of old all things were possible” (s tov zraXgóv курд ёла 
yévovvrav) This was the expression with which one of that 
class once silenced my prosaic attempts at criticism. He went 
even farther, and, having once confessed his own belief in the 
historic truth of mythological creations, launched forth into 
a tirade against some “learned men and schoolmasters " (ураш- 
patiopévor каў даскаћог) of his acquaintance, who were so 
stupid as to deny that there ever were such beings as the 
Lamia and the Drakos. His words, which I quote from notes 
taken down at the time, will perhaps be of interest to the 
student of peasant psychology : 

“Why,” he exclaimed in accents of triumph, “I myself 
remember seeing, as a child, monstrous horned snakes swarming 
on yonder plain (zépa's tov карто). Where are they now? 
There also used to be lions and bears; but they have dis- 
appeared before modern guns. ‘The same thing must surely 
have happened to the Lamias and the Drakoi.” 

Both these monsters may be said to dwell in the debatable 
borderland between the two worlds: Faith and avowed Fiction. 
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The Drakos (Арако< or Дракоутаѕ) can be described as 
a cousin-german to the Black Giant already disposed of. Like 
.him he haunts the wells (hence called Apaxovépia), and works 
mischief on the people by withholding the water. This habit 
of the monster is alluded to in the following lines, which form 
the beginning of a song heard at Nigrita: 
Като ’s tov "Ai Ocdwpo, като ° тди "Ai l'eópyn 
Ilavgyyvpírat yévovtav, ueydXo Tmavyyupt. 
To mavnyúpi? rav шкрд к ў maon ‘тау peyan. 
Kpare? 0 Apuros тд vepo, Sia тд ravyyupt, 
Auwpad кай pà apyovticca тоўтал атоВариџёра. 
Yonder at St Theodore’s, yonder at St George's 
A fair was held, a great fair. 
The space was narrow and the crowd was large. 
The Drakos held back the water and the people were athirst, 
Athirst was also a lady who was heavy with child. 
A similar circumstance forms the groundwork of a little tale 
from Southern Greece: 


The Drakos and the Bride? 


Once upon a time there was held a wedding. The groom’s 
party started from bis house on their way to the bride’s, who 
lived in a neighbouring village. They got there safely; but 
on their way back, when they reached the middle of the road, 
lo and behold! there sprang before the procession a Drakos. 
He was a lame one, 'tis true, but still he was terrible. He 
held them for half an hour in a ravine with the intention of 
hurting them, who knows? perhaps even of eating them. The 
people were all paralyzed with fear. The bride alone retained 
her presence of mind. She bethought herself of a means of 
escape, and stepping forth stood in front of the monster 
and said: 


Bride: I am Lightning’s child, Thunder’s grandchild. 
I am the Hurler of Thunderbolts, she who flashes and booms, 


1 It will be noticed that the word is used in three senses: fair, the place 
where the fair is held, and the people at the fair. 
2 í NeoeAAqvixa Iapaytosa,’ Athens, I. Nicolaides, 1899, Part I. p. 63. 
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Once when I flashed I burnt up forty Dragons, 
One was left, a lame one: can that be your lordship? 
Dragon: I am he. 
Bride: Stand aside, friends, that I may flash and burn him up. 
Dragon (frightened): Come, pass on; come, go your way ; good luck to 
your wedding.! 


So thanks to the bride’s cleverness they all escaped. 


In another popular legend, a bridegroom had bound himself 
by a solemn vow to go to a Dragon and submit to be treated 
as breakfast. I translate the version of the story current at 
Liakkovikia.? 


B. Wherefore art thou sad, O Yanni, and rejoicest not ? 
Perchance thou art displeased with me, my person or my portion? 
G. I am pleased with thee, my Fair One, both with thy person and 
with thy portion ; 
But the Dragon has asked me to go to breakfast. 
Whithersoever thou goest, my Yanni, thither shall I come with thee. 
Where I am going, my Fair One, no maid can go. 
Whithersoever thou goest, my Yanni, thither shall I come with thee, 
I will cook for thee thy dinner, I will spread for thee thy mattress. 
Where I am going, my Fair One, no maid can go. 
There is nor cooking nor eating; nor mattress-spreading nor sleeping 
there. 
So the two set forth to go, like a pair of pretty doves, 
And they found the Dragon leaning against the fountain. 
When the Dragon espied them, he said in high glee: 
D. Double has come my breakfast, double has come my dinner! 
When Yanni heard this, he said to his Fair One: 


R PRM 


i Nóón 
‘Ryaua Ts бетрал'ў< mabi, ris Bpovrapüs é^ryóvi. 
'"EyGpot dotparbBoros r йттрафто kal рлтоуити о. 
Mid фора cà» torpaya capavra Apdx’ oUN T's ёкалаг 
"Evas kovrcüs åmópeve: pas x’ elo’ ў ddevrerd cov;” 


Apákos 

“Еура.” 
Хуф 

‹ Параџєрӣт, суштєдєроі, v' dorpayw va Tov кауш.” 
Apákos 


(In his fear he apparently forgets the fifteen-syllable metre, and answers lamely) 
c" Aiyre, sepágTe, divre 's тд KaAdb, kaXoppljw! Ù Хора cas.” 
2 A. A. Гоџсіоџ, ‘Ta Tpayotdia тӯѕ Потрібоѕ роу’ No. 180, ‘О Apdáxovras. 
Cp. Passow, Nos 509, 510, which refer to the same subject, treated in a different 
manner. 
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G. Did I not tell thee, my Fair One, that thou shouldst not come 
with me? 

B. Go on, my Yanni, go on; go on and fear not. - 
Nine Dragons have I eaten up, and this one will be the tenth. 
When the Dragon heard this, he was mortally afraid : 

D. Pray, friend Yanni, whose daughter is she? 
The Fair One answered and to the Dragon said: 

B. I am Lightning’s daughter, Thunders grand-daughter, 
If I like, I may flash and thunder and overwhelm thee on the spot. 
She flashed and thundered and overwhelmed the Dragon on the spot. 


In these legends the Drakos figures as a large uncouth 
monster akin to the Troll of Norse, the Ogre of southern, and 
the Giant of our own folk-tales. His simplicity of mind is 
equal to his might, and he is easily outwitted. Indeed, the 
Drakos compares most unfavourably with the Devil of the 
Bible and the Koran. He has none of the subtlety of the 
Tempter of Hebrew and Christian tradition, or of the Moham- 
medan Afrit, who is considered the embodiment of cleverness, 
so much so that to call one afrit is the highest compliment 
a Mohammedan can pay to one’s intelligence. 

His similarity to the Teutonic Giant is accentuated by the 
fact that the Drakos, like his northern counterpart, is also 
regarded as the performer of feats beyond ordinary human 
strength. As in Ireland, for example, we hear of a Giant's 
Causeway, so in Macedonia we come across a “ Drakos's Weight ” 
(rod Apaxov тд драш)—а big stone to the south of Nigrita ; 
a "Drakoss Shovelful” (4 $xvapià tod Apaxov)—a mound 
of earth near the other monument; a “ Drakos’s Tomb” (roi 
Дракоо тд џатидри)—а rock in the same neighbourhood, in 
which peasant imagination detects a resemblance to a high- 
capped dervish, resting against the slope of the hill; and a 
“Drakos’s Quoits” (Apaxdmetpats)'—two solitary rocks standing 


1 Cp. “In the island of Carystos, in the Aegean, the prostrate Hellenic 
columns in the neighbourhood of the city are said to have been flung down 
from above by the Drakos. 

In Tenos, a smooth rock, which descends precipitously into the sea, is called 
the Dragoness's Washing-board, from its resemblance to the places where Greek 
women wash their clothes.”—Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, 
vol. 11. p. 294. 
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in the plain of Serres, not far from the village of Liakkovikia. 
Concerning these rocks is told the following tale: 


The Princess and the Two Dragons? 


There was once in the country a king who had an only 
daughter. She was a lovely, beautiful maiden, and her name 
was Photeinà. Two princes in the neighbourhood were 
enamoured of her. They both were marvellously tall and 
strong, and men called them Dragons. The king feared 
them greatly. One day they both came to Princess Photeiné’s 
father and asked for his daughter's hand.' The king, on 
hearing the object of their visit, was seized with alarm 
and knew not what to do. For he feared lest, by pre- 
ferrmg one of them, he should incur the wrath of the 
other. He suddenly bethought himself of this plan. He 
proposed to his daughter's suitors to throw the quoit, saying 
that the one who beat the other should become Photeiné’s 
husband. They agreed with pleasure, and they each took 
up a rock of an equal size and flung it with all their 
might from the same spot. But neither of them won; for 
the rocks both fell in the same place. Photeiné’s father then 
bade them build each a castle of the same size, saying that 
the one who finished his first, should take his daughter 
for wife. Again the lovesick Giants began and ended their 
task at exactly the same time. They then decided to engage 
in single combat. They fought with so great a fury that they 
both fell. When the Princess Photeiné heard that these brave 
suitors had fallen victims to their love for her, she grieved 
profoundly and resolved to live and die a maiden. She retired 
to a lonely part of her father’s dominions, and there spent the 
remainder of her life in saintly seclusion. 

The Drakos when conceived of as a giant sometimes has 
a spouse (Apdxaiva or Дракоутісса), quite as big, strong, and 
stupid as himself. The family is occasionally increased by a 
number of daughters who are remarkable for size, strength 


1 A. A. Гоџсіоу, “Н Kara rò Пфүүшо» Хора, pp. 27 foll. 
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abundant lack of wit. 

But the Drakos is very frequently identified with the 
serpent (драку, ‘dragon’), out of whom he was possibly 
evolved in the course of time. The Scythic Nagas are similarly 
confounded with serpents,! while in Russian folklore the Snake 
“sometimes retains throughout the story an exclusively reptilian 
character; sometimes he is of a mixed nature, partly serpent 
and partly man?” In Albanian mythology also the Negro, who 
corresponds to the Greek Black Giant and, like the latter, owes 
his origin to the Arabian Nights, absorbs and is in his turn 
absorbed by the serpent, while in Wallachian folk-tales the 
serpent element has superseded entirely the giant attributes, 
and the Wallachian dragon, like the Russian Zmyei? appears 
in all the monstrous glory of wings and claws, breathing fire 
and threatening ruin to all whom it may concern. 

Mythologists agree in regarding the Drakos as a member 
of a large family of children of death, darkness, and natural 
forces hostile to man. The Drakos is said to embody the idea 
of a thunderstorm, and from that point of view he may be 
considered as the modern representative of the ancient Python 
slain by Apollo, even as the thunder-cloud is dispelled and 
destroyed by the rays of the Sun. On the other hand, two of 
the legends given above rather suggest that the Drakos is a 
personification of the drought and therefore dreads the Bride, 
who wields the powers of thunder and lightning. But where 
all is so dark it would be rash to be dogmatic. 


The Lamia. 


The Lamia (Лаша) is connected with the Drakos by 
affinity of disposition and very often by the bonds of f matrimony. 
She shares to the full his cannibal propensities and his infantile 
simplicity of mind. Her voracity has. given rise to the proverb 


1 Wheeler, History of India, vol. т. р. 147. 

? Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, p. 65. 

3 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 173. 

^ For an exhaustive disquisition on the Modern Greek Drakos see Tozer, 
Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. 11. pp. 294 foll. 
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“to eat like а Lamia” (tpéyer ста» Лаша). In spite of this 
unladylike trait, she is of noble descent and can point with 
pride to the pages of classical literature in proof of her pedigree, 
though, it must be added, the circumstances in which she 
figures therein are not such as a noble lady would be anxious 
to recall 

In Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon Lamia is defined as 
“a fabulous monster said to feed on man’s flesh.” This is true, 
but does not contain the whole truth. Lamia was not always 
a monster. She was once a fair maiden, so fair that Zeus 
himself succumbed to her charms. The result of this admira- 
tion was a number of beautiful children, which, however, Hera, 
the jealous spouse of the “Father of gods and men,” snatched 
from their mother’s arms. The latter went to hide her grief 
and despair amongst the rocks of the sea, and it was there that 
her beauty decayed, and she became a cruel, hideous monster, 
the terror of children and the laughing-stock of the Athenian 
play-goer. Another ancient tradition describes her as a beau- 
tiful sorceress who upon occasion assumed the form of a snake. 

In the modern conception of the Lamia we recognize these 
ancient traits, and more especially the first. The sudden death 
of a child is sometimes attributed to her cruelty. But on the 
other hand she, like her modern husband, the Drakos, is often 
represented as withholding the water from a district, until a 
human victim is offered to her. In the tale given below she is 
pictured as “a great marvellous monster with crooked claws and 
a pair of wings, each of which reached down to yonder plain "— 
apparently a winged serpent of the mythical dragon species, 
although she is also given four legs and three heads: 

For this tale I am indebted to Kyr Khaidhevtos (lit. 
Mr Worth-to-be-petted) of Vassilika. Kyr Khaidhevtos is a 

1 For instance, the scandalous story of ws 7 Aapl’ ddofc’ ётёрбєто (Ar. 
Vesp. 1177) seems to have been notorious at Athens in the year 422 в.о., and 
one can imagine the peals of laughter which must have greeted the comedian’s 
allusion to it on the stage. 

2 Of the Strigla, an evil monster akin to thé Lamia and equally popular in 
Southern Greek mythology, I found no vestiges in Macedonia, except the name, 


which is very common but only as a term of abuse, applied to wicked hags, 
pretty nearly in the same way as our witch. 
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character worth-to-be-studied as a type of a large class of 
Macedonian peasants, who to a plentiful share of native shrewd- 
ness add an equal portion of faith, if we accept the Sunday 
schoolgirl’s definition of faith as a capacity for believing 
“what you know is not true.” 

Kyr Khaidhevtos enjoys the reputation of an ardent lover 
and eloquent retailer of folk-tales. Nor does Fame flatter him, 
as will presently appear. In my search after folklore I could not, 
therefore, do better than apply to Kyr Khaidhevtos for a few 
scraps from his rich store. He readily promised me that favour 
and, unlike some other local folklorists, did not forget to fulfil 
his promise. He called upon me one evening after the day’s 
work was done, and regaled my ears till long after “the Moon 
and the Pleiades had sunk to rest.” 

Kyr Khaidhevtos is a great actor, as well as a great nar- 
rator. His hands, his head, his face were all in perpetual motion, 
and they kept pace with the narrative so well that even one 
deaf could have followed the drift of the story. His eyes now 
glittered in wrath, now vanished behind the swelling curves 
of his rosy cheeks, according as he was engaged in a fierce 
or funny episode. For instance, in order to express the 
hurly-burly of battle and the tug of war, he would hook his 
two forefingers together and, with eyes flashing and bristling 
moustache, tug ferociously at them. To describe the majestic 
flight of an eagle, he spread his arms and swayed them slowly 
upwards, accompanying the action with a solemn look at the 
beams of the ceiling. If he wanted to give an idea of a hero’s 
physique, he would square his own broad shoulders and swell 
his chest. The rapid movement of a man running away from 
danger was indicated with a quick opening and closing of 
the fingers of the right hand. The roar of rushing water was 
likewise made real by a deep rumbling noise which issued 
from Kyr Khaidhevtos’s inner self. 

It was easy to see that he had worked himself into sincere 
self-delusion—the privilege of genius and the secret of success. 
Though he occasionally helped himself to a pinch of snuff, he 
did not allow this indulgence to interfere with the performance. 
Like a true artist he knew the value of a spell and was anxious 
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not to break it by interrupting the narrative, except now and 
again to moisten his lips with a drop of arrack and water. 
Let us now listen to the raconteur himself. 


The Story of the Prince and the Eagle. 


“Here begins the tale. Good evening to you. 

Once upon a time there was a king who had three sons. 
The youngest was the bravest and handsomest of the lot. 
A time came when the king was taken dangerously ill. He 
was at the point of death, and the doctors said that, in order 
to recover, he should eat the fat of a male hare. He called to 
himself the princes and said to them: 

“ My children, I am dangerously ill, and the doctors have said 
that, in order to recover, I must eat the fat of a male hare. So 
I beg of you to go out to hunt and to bring me a male hare.” 

“Very well, father,” said the boys and, having taken their 
bows and clubs, they set out on their way to the far-off forests, 
in order to find hares, 

The two elder sons did not succeed in killing one, but the 
youngest killed three. Unfortunately, none of them were male. 
His brothers began to be envious of him, because he had proved 
abler than they. Next day they went out once more to hunt, 
and again the same thing happened. The two elder ones failed 
to do anything, while the youngest killed two hares, and one of 
these two hares was a male. Their envy grew thereat, and they 
said one to the other: 

“Let us kill him and then say to our father that robbers 
came and slew him.” 

Close by there was a well, a very ancient well with marble 
slabs round about, and the water issued forth from within 
and flowed over the marble slabs. When the younger brother 
joined them, they said to him: 

“ May we not drink some of the water of this well, especially 
as we are so thirsty?” 

“ Right,” answered he, “let us drink.” 


1 For the original Greek see Appendix II. 
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“We must, however, drink in due order,” said the eldest, 
“First one, then the other, and next after him the third.” 

So first drank the eldest, next the second, and last of all the 
youngest. He put his club and his bow under his arm and laid 
himself down upon his face, in order to drink of the water 
which flowed over the marble-slabs. Then one of them seized 
him by one foot, and the other by the other, and they flung him 
into the well So the prince fell in, and his brothers fled and 
returned to the palace. When they got home, they took the 
hare to their father and said: 

“Father, behold, we have succeeded at last in finding a 
male hare; but we have lost our brother "—and they pretended 
to be overwhelmed with sorrow. 

“What! what did you say? how has that happened ?" asks 
the king, rushing out of bed; for he loved his youngest son 
more dearly than the others. 

* What can we say, father?" answered they. “As we were 
hunting, suddenly a band of robbers came, and they meant to 
destroy us all: we two managed to escape; but our poor 
brother perished.” 1 

Then great wailing arose in the palace. The king and the 
queen put on black, and wept bitterly. 

Now let us leave those wailing, and let us go to the 
prince. The well into which they threw him was exceedingly 
deep. He fell for three years before he touched bottom. After 
three years he set foot on the ground and came out at the 
other end. He opens his eyes and sees that he is in another 
world: it was the Nether World. Far, far away he espies a 
light. He walks on and on and at last arrives at a cottage. 
Within there was an old woman kneading dough in a small 
trough, in order to make a cake. The prince noticed that the 
old woman had no water, but only wept and kneaded the flour 
with her tears, and she also spat. And as she wept and spat 
and kneaded the dough, she sang a sorrowful dirge. 

The prince wondered greatly at seeing her spitting and 
weeping, and took pity on her. 


1 This part of the narrative recalls, and perhaps is an echo of, the history 
of Joseph. Gen. xxxvii. 
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“Good evening, grandmother,” says he. 

“Good be to my child,” says she, and she looked at him in 
amazement; for he was a big, brave-looking youth and carried 
the club in one hand and his bow on his shoulder. “Whence 
comest thou my son? ‘Thou art not one of these parts. Art 
thou perchance come from the Upper World ?” 

“Yes, I come from the Upper World; but how did you find 
that out, grandmother ?” 

"Oh, we have no such men like thee here. It is easy to 
see that thou art from above. And how didst thou get down 
here ?” 

Then the prince told her everything: how his brothers had 
thrown him into the well and all the rest. 

* But wilt thou not tell me," he says to the old woman, 
“Wherefore dost thou not get some water wherewith to knead 
the bread, but thou kneadest it with tears and saliva, and 
wherefore dost thou weep and wail?" 

“Ah, my son, water we have none in these regions. There 
is a well; but it is guarded by a Lamia, a monster with four 
legs and three heads,’ and it demands every month a maiden to 
devour, in order to let the water issue forth. This month the 
lot fell upon my only daughter Maruda, and she is now bound 
with chains to a plane-tree. To-morrow the monster will come 
out and eat her. Therefore do I weep and wail.” 

When the Prince heard these words, he said : 

“I will kill this monster and rescue both thy daughter and 
the whole country? Only give me a morsel of this cake, when 
it is baked." 


1 This description sounds like a reminiscence of Cerberus, the three-headed 
dog which guarded the gates of the nether world of the ancients. It is not 
impossible that the raconteur's mind had come under classical influence; for 
he told me that one of the despised tribe of schoolmasters obliged him with 
occasional readings from Greek History, which an artist like Куг Khaidhevtos 
would find no difficulty in assimilating and turning to good account. 

2 The incident of a monster withholding the water, until a maiden is given 
to him, and the hero killing the monster and rescuing the maiden, is a common- 
place in the folklore of many nations. 

[Cp. Le petit Rouget sorcier, a Modern Greek isis in a French translation 
first published by J. A. Buchon, in his La Gréce Continentale et la Morée, 
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* Ah, my son, how canst thou kill the monster, since even 
the king of this city and his army have been fighting it so 
many years and have not prevailed?” 

“Т will kill it,” answers the Prince. 

“Go thou not, or it will devour thee also.” 

“I fear it not. Either shall I destroy this monster, or I 
will die." 

As they were talking, he suddenly heard a cry: Kra, kra. 
He turned his head round and saw a great bird standing in 
a corner of the cottage. It was an eagle golden like an angel. 
He asks: 

“What is this bird?” 

“This bird my husband on dying left to me. It is now a 
hundred years since then. I have reared it, till it grew and 
became as thou seest it." | 

* And that she-buffalo, what is she ?” 

“That buffalo also my husband left me, a hundred years 
ago, and I reared her,” says the old woman. 

So she gave him a morsel of the cake to eat, after having 
baked it, and the Prince set forth, with his club and bow, to go 
where Maruda stood bound, waiting for the monster to come 
out and devour her. 

When he got there and saw her, he said : 

* Wherefore art thou here?" 

“Tt is my destiny. The lot has fallen on me and I am 


Paris, 1843, and reproduced by E. Legrand in his Recueil de Contes Populaires 
Grecs, Paris 1881. Also Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Märchen, No. 98.] 

It recalls vividly the legends of Perseus and Andromeda and of Herakles and 
Hesione, which are by modern mythologists interpreted as “ а description of the 
Sun slaying the Darkness." Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. т. p. 339. 

The appreciation of water in the Near East, and the common occurrence 
of drought, may have given birth to the idea, apart from all mythological 
allegory. [Cp. Pindar’s &pwrov uév фбшр.] Most travellers from Col. Leake 
to Mr H. F. Tozer, and since, have noticed and commented upon the value set 
on water by the natives of these lands. They often describe one kind of it as 
“light” (афр) and another as ‘‘heavy” (Bapó) or “ hard” (ckAmpó) and, 
in a word, display all the delicacy of taste of trained connoisseurs. At one 
place my host, in pressing a huge quantity of food on me at dinner, assured me 
that I need not be afraid of over-eating myself, as their water was good enough 
to bring about the digestion even of stones (kai rérpacs vavar rats xwvebe). 
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waiting for the monster to come out and eat me, in order to let 
the water issue forth." 

Then the Prince drew his sword, cut the chains asunder, 
and said to her: 

“Fear not, I will rescue thee.” 

She, seeing a youth fair like a star, as he was, took pity on 
him and said: 

“Flee far from hence, or thou also wilt perish as so many 
others have perished. Look, yonder is the graveyard where lie 
buried all those who have died these many years past in trying 
to rescue the country.” 

“ Be thou easy in thy mind,” says the Prince, and he turned 
and looked, and saw the whole plain covered with graves. But 
һе was not daunted. And as they were talking, there came a 
fearful din like thunder, and the ground shook as though there 
were an earthquake. | 

“The monster is coming out. Flee, flee, or it will eat thee 
also,” Maruda cries. 

But the Prince seized her in his arms and carried her to 
a height some way off, and then came back to wrestle with the 
Lamia. And the Lamia was a great marvellous monster with 
crooked claws and a pair of wings, each of them reaching 
from here down to yonder plain. She issued from the well and 
clutched the earth with her claws, ready to pounce. And when 
she saw the Prince she said: 

“ Ah, well did my old Lamia-mother tell me: ‘Many а man 
wilt thou eat, but one day there will come such a one, and of 
him thou must be afraid.’”? 

Then the Prince rushed upon the Lamia, club in hand, and 
belaboured her, and he cut off with his sword first one head 


1 The Cyclops in Homer on a similar occasion bethinks himself, when too 
late, of an old prophecy : 
"© тӧто, ў ийХха бё дє waraldara @ётфа®@' ixdver 
ёскє Tis évOdde uávris avnp hús тє péyas тє, 


ös poe ёфт Trade mårra тєћєутђсєсдо: drlccw, 
xev. ёё "O8vafjos ápaprijoec0a. drwmis. 
Odyss. xx. 507 foll. 
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and then another, till he slew her utterly, and there was not 
even a nostril left, as the saying goes.' 

The people, great and small, every one of them, and the 
King with his Council of Twelve, were on the walls of the city 
watching the fight. And when the monster was slain, the 
water began to issue forth with a loud roar, and all cisterns and 
fountains were filled, and the cauldrons which the people held 
ready. з 

Then the Prince took Maruda by the hand in order to lead 
her back to her mother, and she gave him her ring and said: 

“T am thine now.” 

And when they came to the cottage, and the old woman saw 
them, she would not yet believe that the monster had really 
perished, but in the end she believed. Then says the Prince: 

*I have achieved this feat thanks to the morsel which thou 
gavest me; the morsel which thou hadst kneaded with thy 
tears. It was that which gave me strength, and I overcame 
the monster. Now thou wilt give me thy daughter for wife, 
and I shall be for ever thy son.” 

So they embraced each other, and Maruda gave him her 
ring, and he gave her his, and the betrothal was concluded. 

But the King and his council were displeased that a stranger 
should have succeeded in accomplishing so great a feat, while 
they had fought for so many years and failed. And they wished 
to destroy him. They came forth with bows and swords, a great 
army, and they marched towards the cottage in order to seize 
him. When the old woman heard of this, she said : 

“You two must now flee and escape. I am an old woman, 
leave me here, I do not care if I die.” 

“ How shall we flee, my dear mother?” answers the Prince. 
“Can I become an eagle and fly? I am buta man. Let them 
come, and God's will be done." 


1 The combat between the hero and the monster, while the maiden for whom 
they are fighting is looking on from the summit of a height, presents exactly the 
same picture as that drawn by Sophocles in the description of the fight between 
Herakles and the River-god Achelous, the prize being Deianeira ‘‘ the soft and 
beauteous nymph” who all the while “sat on a conspicuous mound awaiting 
him who was to be her spouse." Trach, 517 foll. 
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Then the old woman said: 

“This eagle which my husband left me, and which I have 
nourished for so many years, 'tis he who will carry you out." 

They asked the eagle and said : 

“Tt is thy turn now to help us, who have nourished thee for 
so many years." 

“This is the very hour for which I have been waiting," 
answered the eagle. “You two mount on my neck, and take 
with you many provisions. Take three hundred okes of meat 
and three hundred okes of water, and let us fly." 

“Where shall we find the meat, and where shall we find a 
bottle big enough to hold so much water?" they asked. 

* Slay the she-buffalo which also you have nourished for so 
many years. Flay her and on her flesh we shall feed, and of 
her skin make a bottle and fill it with water." 

They slew the she-buffalo and loaded the eagle with the 
meat on one side and the skin on the other, and the Prince 
with the maiden mounted on his neck, and the eagle spread 
his wings and by little and little soared up. 

* God be with you," cried the old woman, and fell dosi and 
died. 

'The eagle soared and soared for twelve long years, and by 
little and little the provisions began to fail. 

“Kra, Кта” cried the eagle. 

* What dost thou want?" 

“I am hungry.” 

Then the Prince cut off the muscle from his left arm and 
put it into the eagle’s beak. 

“ Kra, kra,” cried the eagle again. 

“What dost thou want?” 

“T am thirsty.” 

Then the Prince set his mouth close to the eagle’s beak and 
gave him saliva to drink. 

So day by day they drew nearer to the Upper World. But 
once more the eagle grew hungry and the Prince cut off the 
muscle from his right arm and gave it to him to eat. Then he 
cut off the muscle from his left leg, and next from his right 
leg. And he watered him from his own mouth, till they 
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reached the Upper World, and saw the light of the sun, and 
they alighted on a mountain close to the city of his father. 

Then the eagle said: 

“I will remain on the top of this mountain. You go into 
the city, and if perchance you ever be in need, think of me. 
Take this feather, burn it, and I shall understand from the 
smell and come at once.” And he pulled a golden little feather 
from his brow and handed it to them. 

When they reached the city, the Prince asked : 

“Where is the road which leads to the palace?” and the 
people showed it to him. 

Twenty-five or thirty years had gone by since he had left, 
and his father and mother had grown old, and he himself 
had grown taller and looked even more heroic than before. 
Yet his mother, as soon as she saw him, knew him at once. 
Eh, does a mother ever forget her child? Let ever so many 
years go by, when she sees it, she will still know it, even as a 
ewe, when she has lost her young one, seeks for it here and 
there and everywhere, and finds it by the smell. 

Even so the Prince’s mother, as soon as she saw him, rose 
from the throne on which she was sitting with the king, opened 
her arms and cried out: 

“Our son! our son whom we deemed lost. Dost thou not 
know him, husband ?” 

The King on hearing this, rose too; but the others—the 
Council of Twelve'—said to him: 

“Thou must first examine him, lest he be an impostor; for 
we know that thy youngest son has been dead ever so many 
years." 

Then the King set about examining him, and the Prince 
related everything as it had happened; but they would not 
believe him. 

* How can that be?" says the King. “These things thou 
speakest of: a Nether World and Lamias are things we have 
never heard of." 

1 The kings in modern Greek fairy-tales are generally constitutional 


monarchs, ruling in accordance with the advice of a Privy Council, or Cabinet, 
of Twelve. 
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_Then said the Queen: 

“My husband, thou art not right. This is our own child. 
I know him: my heart tells me that.” 

Then the King ordered his secretaries to find in their books 
the time when the Prince disappeared, and other secretaries to 
write down everything as he narrated it now. Afterwards he 
turned to the Prince and said: 

“Well, suppose we credit what thou sayest about going 
down below, how hast thou come back ?” ; 

Then the Prince related how the eagle had brought them 
to the Upper World, and they wondered even more, and 
refused to believe him. 

“This thing must be attested by witnesses," said the 
King. “Where is this eagle? What has become of the 
bird ?” 

* Look at my limbs which I have cut in order to feed him, 
if you will not believe otherwise," answers the Prince, and he 
showed his arms and his legs, from which he had cut off the 
flesh. But still they found it hard to believe. 

Then Maruda bethought herself of the feather, and said : 

“What hast thou done, my husband, with the feather which 
the eagle gave us? Now is the time to burn it, and he will 
come to bear witness for us." 

“Thou speakest well,” says the Prince, “I had forgotten it,” 
and he takes the feather from his pocket. And when the 
others saw it, they wondered, for they had never in their lives 
seen such a beautiful golden feather. 

Then the Prince put it close to the fire in the charcoal-pan, 
which stood in the middle of the room, and ignited it, and the 
palace was filled with a fine odour. 

It became known outside in the city that such a bird would 
come, and all the people went out to see it. As they were 
awaiting the eagle’s coming, they suddenly saw a great cloud, 
and by little and little the eagle came down with a loud whirr 
and sat upon the terrace of the palace. 

Then said the Prince: 

“My King, let us all go up to the terrace, and the eagle 
will come there.” 
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And they all went up to the terrace, and saw the eagle, and 
the eagle did homage to the King, and the King asked him: 

“Tell us, O eagle, how didst thou ascend from the Nether 
World ?" 

And the eagle spoke and related everything. And when he 
finished, he cried glu, glu and vomited forth one piece of flesh. 

“This is,” he said, “from thy left arm, which thou cutst off 
in order to feed me,” and he set it in its place, spat, and stuck 
it. Next he brought out another piece and stuck it to the 
right arm, and likewise to the legs. 

Then they all believed, and the king embraced his son and 
Maruda, and seated them near him, and said: 

“So thy brothers sought to destroy thee?” and he ordered 
them to be seized and slain; but the Prince fell to his feet and 
kissed the hem of his robe, and begged him to forgive them. 

“They sought to do me ill,” he said, “but it has turned out 
well; for had they not flung me into the well, I should not 
have seen that world, nor should I have performed so many 
feats and deeds of valour, and become famous.” 

After a deal of trouble he prevailed on the king to forgive 
them. Then they embraced all round, and lived happy ever 
after. May we be happier still! 

At that judgment I also was present, and it is there that 
I got the tale which I have told you this evening."! 

The conclusion of the narrative was followed by a critical 
discussion. My informant’s transcendent contempt for consis- 
tency led me to point out timidly that, if the hero had spent 
three years going down and twelve coming up, and there is 
no allowance made for residence in the Nether World, he 
could hardly be said to have been absent from his native land 
“twenty-five or thirty years." І thought this an unanswerable 
argument. But I was mistaken. It was beautiful to observe 


1 For a parallel to this story in a French translation, see G. Georgeakis and 
Léon Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 38 foll. Also, in a German translation, 
Hahn, Märchen, No. 70. The eagle incident also occurs in “La Belle de la 
Terre," an Albanian story in Auguste Dozon, Contes Albanais, No. 5; other 
references are given in Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 39 and 40, notes. I have 
never seen the story in a Greek text. 
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the tolerant smile with which Kyr Khaidhevtos waved aside 
my objections. “You have no imagination, sir, I can see that, 
and am sincerely sorry for you,” that is what his eyes said. 
But what his courteous lips actually uttered was: “ This is but 
a fairy-tale” (aùró "vas mapapúĝı)—a stereotyped phrase from 
which he refused to depart. And yet it was Kyr Khaidhevtos 
who later delivered the vigorous denunciation of “learned men 
and schoolmasters” recorded at the beginning of this chapter. 


CHAPTER ХУ. 
ALEXANDER AND PHILIP IN FOLK-TRADITION. 


EVERYTHING that savours of antiquity is by the Macedonian 
peasant attributed to the two great kings of his country. His 
songs and traditions, of which he is vastly and justly proud, are 
often described as having come down * from the times of Philip 
and Alexander—and Herakles,” a comprehensive period to 
which all remnants of the past are allotted with undiscrimi- 
nating impartiality. 

On the way from Drama to Cavalla, and a little back from 
the road, stand the massive relics of an ancient gate, facing the 
ruins of Philippi. This pile is known to the people by the 
name of “Alexander the Greats Palace" (ro Палат; то? 
Mewyáxov 'AXe£ávópov). 

At Demir Hissar, or “The Iron Castle,” on the Salonica- 
Serres railway line, there are some remnants of an old citadel, 
or fortress (каттро), overlooking the ravine between the flanks 
of which the town is wedged. These ruins are assigned to 
King Philip. A big stone jar discovered among them some 
time ago was promptly labelled “King Philip's money-jar, or 
treasury. The same romantic tradition discerns in two smooth 
stones, lying on the rocky bank of the local river, the “ Washing- 
boards” on which “The Princesses” (BactXomo?XAa:s)—the 
daughters of King Philip—used to bleach (Aevxaivouy) their 
clothes in the manner of Macedonian women at the present day. 

The two solitary rocks in the plain of Serres, already noted 
as the “Dragon’s Quoits,’ are by the inhabitants of Nigrita 
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called the “Quoits of Alexander the Great” (Пётра rod 
MeyáXov 'AXe£ávópov), who is supposed to have thrown them ; 
for did he not live in the age when, according to a muleteer’s 
phrase, “God was wont to vouchsafe heroic might to men” 
(akiwve rods avtperwpévovs) ? 

Again, near the village of Stavros, or “The Cross," close to 
the eastern coast of the Chalcidic Peninsula, and a little to the 
north of the site where Stageira, Aristotle’s birthplace, is 
generally located, there rises a mountain, unnamed in maps, but 
known to the peasantry as “Alexander’s Mount ” (тд Bovvó тоў 
"AXe£avópov, or, less correctly, rs '"AXe£ávópas)—a designation 
especially appropriate in a neighbourhood which is associated 
with the name of Alexander’s famous tutor. 

To the south of Stavros lies the village of Lympsiasda, 
which the natives derive from the name of Alexander’s mother 
(Olympias), according to Col. Leake ** not without probability." 
This traveller gives the name, less correctly, as Lybjádha and 
on the local etymology remarks that “the omission of the 
initial o, the third case, and the conversion of Avyaidda into 
Avprrfidéa, are all in the ordinary course of Romaic corrup- 
tion.” 

In the same paragraph he records that “a situation a 
little below the serái of the Agá at Kastro, where some 
fragments of columns are still seen, is said to have been the 
site of Alexander’s mint. Both Turks and Greeks, and even 
the poorest peasants, are full of the history of Alexander, 
though it is sometimes strangely disfigured, and not unfre- 
quently Alexander is confounded with Skanderbeg.”? 

The incantation in which the name of Alexander the Great 
is employed to drive away the demons of the whirlwind? is a 
further instance of the tenacity of tradition, and it also points 
to the curious halo which in the course of centuries of ignorance 


1 Col. Leake thinks that the village itself is on the site of the old Stageirus : 
“ These remains (viz. of ancient walls), the position, and the name Stavros, 
which, the accent in Хтќуєроѕ being on the first syllable, is a natural con- 
traction of that name, seem decisive of Stavros being the site of Stageirus." 
Travels in Northern Greece, vol. тп. p. 168. 

2 Ib. p. 166. 3 v. supra, p. 251. 
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has gathered round the great King’s personality. In popular 
estimation Alexander fills a’ place analogous to that occupied by 
Solomon in the Arabian Nights and other oriental compositions. 
He is credited with a mysterious power over the spirits of evil, 
and his is a name to conjure with. 


Legendary History of Alexander the Great. 


Alexander the Great has from the earliest times been the 
favourite hero of romance. Even in his life-time, so strong was 
the glamour of his wonderful personality and exploits, that no 
legend was deemed by his contemporaries too wild for credence. 
In Strabo’s words “all those who attended on Alexander pre- 
ferred the marvellous to the true."' If such was the tendency 
among men who knew the hero in the flesh, we can easily 
imagine the attitude of people removed from him in time and 
space. Hence arose a cycle of narratives, at first nebulous 
enough, no doubt, but which were soon condensed into the fable 
known as the Alexander story. It has been surmised that this 
extraordinary production, which is redeemed from the charge of 
being a bad history by being a bad romance, originated in the 
Valley of the Nile immediately after the conqueror’s death, and 
thence spread like an epidemic over Europe and Asia. How- 
ever that may be, the oldest version that has come down to us 
is in Greek and goes under the name of Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
who is supposed to have lived in the second century of our ега. 
This Greek Life of Alexander (Bios 'AXe£av8pov) has directly 
or indirectly been the prolific parent of a numerous progeny 
extending through many ages and languages. In the East we 
find the legend popular among the Syrians, the Armenians, the 
Copts, the Abyssinians, the Arabs, the Persians, the Turks, the 
Malays and the Siamese. Hebrew literature is also rich in 
stories concerning Alexander's career; but for these neither 
Pseudo-Callisthenes nor his conjectural Egyptian progenitor 

1 mdvres uév yàp ої тері 'AMéEavüpov тд балиаттду биті radnOods ётєдёҳорто 
Baroy. Geogr. xv. 1. 98. 
? Several of the extant Greek wss. have been collated and edited. See 


C. Müller, Pseudo-Callisthenes (in Arriani Anabasis, by F. Dübner), Paris, 1846 
H. Meusel, Pseudo-Callisthenes, Leipzig, 1871. 
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can be held responsible. In the West the Historia de preliis 
and many other Latin works, both in prose and in verse, held 
the field for centuries until they passed into the vernacular of 
various countries and became known to French, Italians, 
Spaniards, Germans, Dutch, Scandinavians and Slavonians. In 
the hands of the Troubadours Alexander was metamorphosed 
into a mediaeval knight, and in this guise he crossed the 
channel and found a home as Kyng Alisaunder among our old 
English metrical romances Needless to say, the Macedonian 
in these posthumous peregrinations was obliged to change not 
only his garb and speech but also his religion. In the East, as 
in the West, he frequently adopts the Christian creed and 
distinguishes himself by his piety and scriptural erudition. 
Some of these traits of character will appear in the History of 
the Great Alexander of Macedon: his life, wars, and death, of 
which a résumé is given below. 

Whether this modern edition is the lineal descendant of 
a version from an old Greek text, or is derived from some 
mediaeval source, Eastern or Western, is a question to which I 
dare give no answer. Its vocabulary and style, though modern 
in the main, reveal numerous traces of a mediaeval origin. 
The story itself bears to that of Pseudo-Callisthenes the same 
degree of relationship which is found in most of the other 
romances. But this is not the place for a minute comparison 
and analysis. For our present purpose it is sufficient to state 
that the story, under the popular designation of * Chap-book of 
Alexander the Great" (ФьиААаёа тоў MeydXov 'AXe£áv8pov), 
has long been, and still is, a favourite reading among the lower 
classes all over the Greek world, and has helped more than 
anything else to keep the Conquerors memory fresh and 


1 Among the works to be consulted by those interested in the development 
of the Alexander myth are E. A. Wallis Budge, The History of Alexander the 
Great (Syriac version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes; text with English translation 
and notes), Cambridge, 1889; The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great 
(Translation of the Ethiopie versions of Pseudo-Callisthenes and other writers), 
London, 1896; Giusto Grion, I Nobili Fatti di Alessandro Magno (Old Italian 
versions from the French), Bologna, 1872; etc. 

2 “Toropia той Meyddou ' ANetávópov той Maxedévos: Bios, IIóNeuot kal Oávaros 
abro), Athens, I. Nicolaides, 1898. 
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confused. Numbers of these pamphlets are yearly sold to the 
peasants of Macedonia by itinerant booksellers, and it was from 
one of these diffusers of doubtful light that I obtained my 
copy for the modest sum of one piastre (equal to 2}d. sterling). 
After what has already been said about the other versions 
of the Alexander legend it would be superfluous to add that 
this also is a “History” beside which Milton’s History of 
England reads like a sober record of facts. A flippant critic 
might describe it as a work conceived in dyspepsia and 
executed in delirium. 

In this mytho-historical composition, as in all the kindred 
productions mentioned above, the birth of Alexander is attributed 
to the miraculous intervention of the god Ammon, assisted by 
a somewhat questionable character, Nektenabos, late king of 

gypt, subsequently Court magician and astrologer in ordinary 
to Philip of Macedon. The child's entry into the world was 
heralded by much thunder and lightning and other indications of 
an abnormalorigin. His education was entrusted to Aristotle and 
Nektenabos jointly. “The lad used to go to the former in the 
morning and to the latter in the afternoon": the one taught 
him his letters, the other initiated him into the mysteries of 
the stars. 

Alexander's boyhood was signalized by many deeds fore- 
shadowing his future pushfulness. One of these was the act 
by which he repaid Nektenabos for his tuition. Master and 
disciple were one evening standing on the top of a high tower 
gazing at the heavenly bodies. Alexander suddenly, and rather 
irrelevantly, remarked : 

* О thou who knowest so many things, dost thou know how 
thou wilt come by thy death ?" 

“I shall meet my death at the hands of my son,” answered 
the astrologer. 


1 The name Nekrevafós of our text appears in the old mss. of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes as Nekrave8ós or Nekravafós, and occasionally as NexrevaBws; in 
the Syriac version as Naktibés; in the Ethiopie as Bektánis ete. In the Italian 
versions itis Nattanabus, Natanabus, Nathabor, Natabor, Natanabor or Natanabo. 
All these and innumerable other forms are corruptions of the Egyptian Nekht- 
neb-f, or Nectanebus II, who was defeated by the Persians in about 358 в.с. 
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“ How can a son slay his own father?” said Alexander, and 
forthwith pushed his tutor over the parapet. Then, adding 
insult to injury, he cried after the fallen sage, “Methinks thou 
hast lost thine art, O master!” 

“Tt is not so, for thou art my son!” 

* How can I be thy son, since Philip is my father?” retorted 
the disciple in a manner which showed that Aristotle's lessons 
in Logic had not been wasted on him. 

Thereupon Nektenabos, presumably interrupting his descent 
(for these things happened before the discovery of the law of 
gravitation), narrated to him at great length the secret story of 
his birth, the truth whereof was known only to himself and 
Alexander's mother, and then expired. 

And now Alexander, having bewailed and buried his real 
father befittingly, and done many other wondrous deeds in the 
meantime, succeeds to the throne vacated by the death of his 
presumed parent and sets out on his grand tour round the 
globe. One of his earliest achievements is the conquest of 
Western Europe, all the Potentates whereof were forced to do 
homage and to pay tribute to him. The Romans, among other 
things, endeavoured to win his favour by offering him Solomon's 
great coat, which that eccentric individual Nebuchadnezzar had 
stolen from Jerusalem ; also twelve jugs full of precious stones, 
which had likewise belonged to Solomon and were kept by him 
in the Holy of Holies in Holy Zion ; also Solomon's erown, set 
with three gems which at night gleamed like lit candles, and 
encircled with a wreath of twelve diamonds bearing the names 
of the twelve months inscribed on them; also the crown of the 
great *Queen Sibyl"; also the royal armour of Priam, which 
they had carried off from Troy, and a few other trifles of a 
similar kind. Р 

While doing Rome and the Romans, Alexander visited the 
famous “temple of Apollo in that city,” and the god’s high- 
priest “presented unto him myrrh, frankincense, and other 
royal gifts.” He likewise produced a book and read from it 
the following 

Prophecy from the Book of the Hellenes: “In the year 5,000 
there shall come forth a one-horned he-goat and shall put to flight 
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the leopards of the West. To the South shall he also go. And 
in the East he shall meet the marvellous ram of the spread horns, 
one whereof reaches to the South, and the other to the North. 
The one-horned he-goat shall smite the marvellous ram in the 
heart and slay him. Whereby all the rulers of the East shall be 
terror-stricken, and all the swords of Persia shall be broken in 
pieces. He shall also come to mighty Rome and shall be 
unanimously acclaimed King of the Universe.” 

The Greek philosophers who attended the King in his 
travels interpreted the oracle as follows: 

“O King Alexander, in the Vision of the prophet Daniel? 
the Empires of the West are named leopards, those of the South 
lions, those of the East a two-horned ram—to wit the empire 
of the Medes and the empire of the Phoenicians—and the 
one-horned he-goat is the empire of the Macedonians.” 

King Alexander elated by the prophecy forthwith ordered 
the Lords of England to build him a small fleet of some twelve 
thousand stout galleys (катєруа yovdpa Ews додека х\ладеѕ), 
each galley to hold one thousand armed men and their provisions. 
This was the beginning of his Eastern campaign. He sent his 
cavalry under the command of Ptolemy and Philones to Barbary 
* by land,” while he himself sailed to Egypt. After a prosperous 
voyage of thirty days and thirty nights he reached the mouth 
of the Gold Stream (xpvcoppóas vorauós) where he built a 
walled city and called it Alexandria. There his generals, 
Ptolemy and Philones, joined him in the evening, fresh from 
the conquest of Barbary. 

Having allowed himself a few days’ rest, Alexander 
proceeded to Troy, the city of Helen, the virtuous woman 
who had said that “she preferred an honourable death to a 
dishonourable life” and refused to become another man’s wife. 
The Lords of Troy crowned him with the Queen’s own crown, 
which shone like the sun, and at night gleamed like the light, 
owing to the precious stones with which it was adorned. They 
likewise presented him with a casket [?]? which had once been 

1 Daniel vii. viii. 

? kMBarvov, ‘an oven'[?] Perhaps it is a printer’s error for кВотбу, ‘a 
wooden box, chest, coffer.’ 
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Hector’s, and with the Book of Homer, in which is set forth the 
history of the War from the beginning to the fall of the City. 
Alexander read, and then gave utterance to the following 
chivalrous sentiment : 

“ Alas! how many heroes have perished for the sake of a 
paltry woman !” 

He then visits the tombs of the heroes and tells them how 
sorry he is to find them dead. Had he met them before, he 
would have honoured them with rich gifts. 

* But now,” he pathetically exclaims, “that you have died, 
what gifts can I honour you with? There is no other honour 
possible to the dead than that of frankincense and myrrh. 
May the gods reward you for the deeds of valour which you 
have performed, according to Homer!” 

After a short trip home to Macedonia, in which he was 
accompanied by all his armies and the captive kings of the 
West, Alexander sets out against Darius; but on the way he 
halts to tamper with the Jews. He pens and despatches the 
following epistle to the Hebrews: 

“ Alexander, by the grace of the Most High, King of Kings, 
to you who dwell in Jerusalem, and confess your faith in one 
God of heaven and earth, the All-powerful God Sabaoth— 
cordial greetings. As soon as you have received this, bow down 
to me and come forth to meet me; for I by the might of the 
All-powerful God Sabaoth will deliver you from the hands of 
the image-worshippers. Do not act contrary to my behests, 
and I will bestow upon you good laws, such as you will like.” 

But the wily Hebrews were not to be won by empty 
words : 

“О King Alexander,’ they answered, “we have duly re- 
ceived thy letter, and have bowed down to thee. May your 
Majesty please to know that we are worshippers of God Sabaoth 
who delivered us once from our bondage in Egypt, and we 
crossed the Red Sea and came to this land to live; but now 
owing to our sins He has delivered us into the hands of Darius. 
If we surrender to thee, without his leave, he will surely come 
and reduce us to utter slavery. Go thou, therefore, first against 
Darius and, if thou vanquishest him, then we will be thy 
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faithful servants. Come then into Jerusalem, and we will 
hail thee King of the Universe.” 

Thus answered the Hebrews, mindful of their own safety. 
But Alexander’s wrath rose thereat, and he wrote: 

“King Alexander, the servant of the All-powerful God, to 
all who dwell in Jerusalem. I did not think you to be such 
great cowards as to fawn on Darius, you who worship the 
All-powerful God Sabaoth. Wherefore should you be the slaves 
of image-worshippers and not mine, who also worship the same 
God? I will not go against Darius, but will come straightway 
against you, and you may do as you deem best.” 

Shortly after this ultimatum Alexander entered Jerusalem 
and worshipped in the Temple. The Hebrews bowed to the 
inevitable with a good grace. The prophet Jeremiah especially 
distinguished himself by his tact. Accompanied by all the 
notables of the city and loaded with gifts he came to do homage 
to Alexander. But the king generously waived his claims to 
the gifts on behalf of the God Sabaoth, to whom they were 
accordingly presented. Jeremiah, however, by this step won 
the King’s favour, and the two used to take walks together. 
The prophet turned this intimacy to account by confirming the 
King in the faith, and, pleased with his success, one afternoon, 
as they were strolling out, he delivered himself of the following 
prediction : 

“Thou shalt conquer Egypt and slay the Emperor of India, 
and thou shalt fall ill. But our God will help thee, and thou 
shalt become ruler of the Universe. Thou shalt go near Paradise 
and there thou shalt find men and women confined on an island. 
Their food is the fruits of trees, and their name is The Blessed. 
They shall prophesy unto thee concerning thy life and death. 
All these things shalt thou see and many more. My blessing 
be upon thee!” 

Jeremiah, after the fashion of a perfect guide, pressed some 
of the antiquities of the country upon the King: precious stones 
with the name of the God Sabaoth inscribed upon them, from 
Joshua’s helmet; Goliath’s sword; Samson’s casque, adorned with 
the claws of dragons; “ the spear of the diamond point”; Saul's 
mantle, which steel could not pierce, and many other presents 
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useful as well as ornamental. From Jerusalem Alexander 
proceeded to Egypt, where he caught a chill by bathing while 
warm in a very cold lake, but happily the illness did not prove 
fatal. 

The magician Nektenabos, before he became Court astrologer 
to Philip of Macedon, had been king of the Egyptians. On 
quitting his kingdom—owing to circumstances over which he 
had no control—he had left the following message to his subjects : 

“I, being unable to withstand the might of Darius, depart 
from amongst you. But I wil come back again thirty years 
hence) Erect a pillar in the centre of the city, carve upon it 
my head and round my forehead put the royal crown. "There 
will come to you one who will stand under the pillar, and the 
crown will drop upon his head. To him do ye homage: he will 
be my воп!” 

In pursuance of these instructions the Egyptians recognized 
Alexander as their king, for the crown did drop on his head, 
according to the prediction. 

It would be tedious to follow the hero in his supernatural 
progress through Asia. Suffice it to say that everywhere he 
went, he saw, and he annexed. Such a life, however, could not 
close quite in the ordinary way. The end of his career was 
signalized on his way to Babylon, among other things, by a 
nocturnal call from his friend Jeremiah, who being unable to 
come in the body (owing to the fact that he was dead) sent his 
spirit to visit the King in a dream and prophesy to him as 
follows : 

“Be ready, O Alexander, to come to the abode prepared for 
thee; for thy days are numbered out, and thou shalt receive thy 
death from the hands of thy nearest and dearest. Go thou to 
Babylon and arrange the affairs of thy kingdom.” 

Having delivered this message, Jeremiah vanished. 

Soon after the prophet’s departure another visitor came; 
but this one in the body. It was his old tutor Aristotle, who 
was the bearer of gifts and messages from Olympias. His 

1 At the beginning of the narrative the same message is given in the following 


words, *I will return after twenty-four years. I now go as an old man but 
I will return young (meaning thereby his son Alexander).” 
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arrival was an agreeable diversion from the painful thoughts 
aroused by the prophet’s visit, and Alexander greeted him with 
royal effusion : 

“Welcome, O precious head,” said he, throwing his arms 
round the philosopher’s neck and kissing him affectionately, 
“who shinest like the sun among all the Hellenes!” 

A friendly interchange of news and narratives followed, and 
there was much feasting. But the shadow of death already 
darkened the glory-crowned head. 

In the King’s household there were two brothers Leucadouses 
and Bryonouses, by name: one of them was master of the horse, 
the other cup-bearer to the King. Their mother, who had seen 
neither of them for years, wrote to them repeatedly urging them 
to return home. But the King always refused to grant 
permission. This circumstance, added to the fact that Alexander 
had knocked the cup-bearer a few days before “with a stick 
on the head” for breaking a valuable goblet, aroused much 
disaffection in the brothers’ breasts. The arrival of a fresh 
letter from home added the spark to the fuel. “The crafty 
devil entered into the cup-bearer’s heart,” and he resolved to 
poison his master. The plot found supporters among many of 
the courtiers—all of them being among the King’s dearest friends. 
Some of the conspirators were actuated by nostalgia, others by 
wicked ambition. During a banquet a poisoned cup was offered 
to the King. He quaffed it unsuspectingly and died. 

The Romance, which has been much condensed in the above 
synopsis, ends with the King’s will and testament, his death, 
the death of his murderer, the death of his steed Bucephalus, 
the wailings and demise of his wife Rhoxandra,’ their joint 
funeral, a sermon, and the moral: “ Vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity !" 


1 This is the form under which the name appears in the Romance. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BIRD LEGENDS. 


CLASSICAL scholars are familar with the beautiful old myths 
in which the origin of certain birds is traced to a transfiguration 
brought about by the direct agency of the gods. The fables of 
Philomela and Procne, of Itys and Tereus, and of Iynx are 
fresh in every student's memory. Still more so is perhaps the 
metamorphosis of Halcyon, wife of Ceyx, King of Thessaly, who, 
in the words of the poet, *flitting along the rocky ridges on 
the shore of the sea sings her plaintive lay, ever lamenting the 
loss of her spouse.”? 

Several more or less close parallels to this legend—due 
either to survival or to revival—exist at the present day in 
Macedonia. 

First among them ranks the widely-known story of the 
gyon (ykvæv), a bird, which, so far as I could identify it, seems 
to be a species of plover. 


I. The Gyon. 
(From Salonica and Serres.) 


There lived once two brothers, who were very jealous of 
each other and were constantly quarrelling. They had a mother 
who was wont to say to them: 

“Do not wrangle? my boys, do not wrangle and quarrel, or 
Heaven will be wroth against you, and you shall be parted.” 


1 Eur. Iph. in Taur. 1089 foll. 
2 why троүєстє, lit. ‘do not eat each other up." 
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But the youths would not listen to their parent’s wise 
counsels, and at last Heaven waxed wroth and carried off one 
of them. Then the other wept bitterly, and in his grief and 
remorse prayed to God to give him wings, that he might fly in 
quest of his brother. God in His mercy heard the prayer and 
transformed the penitent youth into a gyon. 

The peasants interpret the bird’s mournful note gyon! 
gyon! as Anton! Anton! or Gion! Gion! (Albanian form of 
John)—the departed brothers name—and maintain that it 
lets fall three drops of blood from its beak every time it calls. 
Whether the alleged bleeding is a reminiscence of Philomela’s 
tongue cut off by Tereus, it is impossible to say with certainty. 

Bernhard Schmidt! compares the name of the bird (0 укш», 
ог yxc@vns) with the Albanian form (yjovvé or yjov) and refers to 
Hahn's Tales? for an Albanian parallel, in which the gyon and 
the cuckoo are described as brother and sister. He also quotes 
Carnarvon’s account of a Southern Greek legend about a bird 
called кора. 

“That bird had once been a woman, who, deprived of all 
her kindred by some great calamity, retired to a solitary moun- 
tain to bewail her loss, and continued on the summit forty days, 
repeating in the sad monotony of grief the lamentation of the 
country ‘Ah me! ali me!’ till at the expiration of that period 
she was changed by pitying Providence into a bird."* 

The same industrious collector refers to Newton for a 
similar story: “The other day we heard a bird uttering a 
plaintive note, to which another bird responded. When Mehe- 
met Chiaoux (sic) heard this note, he told us with simple 
earnestness that once upon a time a brother and sister tended 
their flocks together. Тһе sheep strayed, the shepherdess 
wandered on in search of them, till at last, exhausted by fatigue 
and sorrow, she and her brother were changed into a pair of 
birds, who go repeating the same sad notes. The female bird 
says: 'Quzumlari gheurdunmu—Have you seen my sheep?’ 

Ч Griech. Märchen, Sagen und Volkslieder, п. 3. Der Vogel Gkión, pp. 
241—3. 
? Mürchen, No. 104. 


* Carnarvon, Reminiscences of Athens and the Morea, p. 111. 
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to which her mate replies: ‘Gheurmedum—I have not seen 
them": 

The “ brother and sister" version is characteristically Moham- 
medan. But with the quest for lost sheep may be compared 
the following Macedonian legend. 


IL The Pee-wit and the Screech-owl. 
(From Serres.) 


There were once two brothers, the elder called Metro (short 
for Demetrius), and the younger Georgo. They were horse- 
dealers by trade. One day there came to them a stranger who 
wished to purchase eight horses. Metro sent his younger 
brother to fetch them.  Georgo came back with seven horses, 
besides the one on which he was riding. Metro, who was not 
remarkable for cleverness, counted only seven, without taking 
into account the one on which his brother rode. So he said 
to him: 

* Go back and find the horse you've lost." 

Georgo, who apparently was.as clever as his brother, went 
away and spent the whole day looking for the missing horse, 
without for a moment reflecting that he was sitting on its back. 

Iu the evening he returned home empty-handed. His 
brother called to him from afar: 

“Eh, Georgo, have you "e the horse ? " 

The youth replied : 

* No, I have found no dem 

Thereupon Metro lost his temper and slew his brother. 
He did not realize his mistake until the latter had fallen off 
the horse’s back and lay still upon the ground. In his despair 
Metro called on God to change him into a bird. He was trans- 
formed into a pee-wit, and ever since cries: Poot? poot? 
that is ‘Where is it? where is it?’ (700 то; той то;). То 
which his brother, who was turned into a screech-owl, replies in 
anguish ‘ Ah! ah !’? 

1 Newton, Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, 11. р. 268. 


2 Cp. ‘Le chat-huant, le coucou et la huppe,’ G. Georgeakis et Léon Pineau 
Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, рр. 337—8. 
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A third story embodying a similar idea, but possessing a 
more romantic interest, is the one told about the ring-dove 
(SexoyTovpa) 


ПІ. The Ring-dove.’ 
(From Serres.) 


It is said that this gentle and affectionate bird was once a 
young married woman, who was passionately fond of knitting. 
She had a wicked old woman for a mother-in-law, who always 
sought or invented pretexts for scolding and beating her. One 
day, after having maltreated her as usual, she went out to pay 
calls, and left her daughter-in-law to make bread. The latter 
kneaded and baked the bread—eighteen loaves in all—and 
then sat down to her favourite occupation. The old woman on 
her return home found her knitting and began to upbraid her, 
saying that there were only seventeen loaves and that she had 
stolen one. The poor girl protested that there were eighteen. 
But the other, who could not bear contradiction, grew angry 
and began to beat her ruthlessly. The girl, no longer able to 
submit to this injustice, besought God that she might be trans- 
formed into a bird and thus escape from her cruel tyrant’s 
clutches. Her prayer was answered and she suddenly became 
a ring-dove. She still protests sadly that the loaves were 
eighteen by crying Decochto! decochto! (дєкоуто), whence her 
name decochtura, and to this day retains the circular dark 
marking left on her neck by the thread which she had round it, 
while knitting, at the moment of her change. 

These quaint tales, so full of simple sympathy with the 
feathered creatures to which human passions and human 
feelings are naively ascribed, find their counterparts in several 
Slavonic folk-stories, which, however, are mostly conceived in a 
religious spirit. The piteous cry of the pee-wit has suggested 
to the Russian peasant the notion that it is begging for water 


1 This story was told to me by M. Horologas, the theological master at the 
Gymnasium of Serres, who is a native of Asia Minor. But, as I heard it in 
Macedonia and have no evidence that it is not known in that province, I venture 
to include it in the present collection. 
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(peet, ‘to drink’), and a pious legend has been invented to 
account for its thirst: it is a punishment for the bird’s dis- 
obedience to the Lord’s behest to aid in the creation of the 
seas, rivers, and lakes of the earth. The sparrow’s chirping is 
explained as Jif! Jif! or “He (viz. Christ) is living! He is 
living !” thus urging on His tormentors to fresh cruelties ; but 
the swallow, with opposite intent, cried: Umer! Umer ! * He is 
dead! He is dead!” Therefore it is that to kill a swallow is a 
sin, and that its nest brings good luck to a house.’ 


1 Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 331—382. The Indians of America have 
also construed the notes of birds, like the robin and the tomtit, into human 
language, see Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. уп. р. 58. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


A far-travelled Game. 


ONE of the favourite pastimes of the Macedonian peasantry 
is the game known by the name of “The Meeting of Three 
Roads” (rò rpicds). It is identical with our Nine Men's Morris 
and is played in the following manner. A diagram consisting 
of three squares, one within the other, is drawn with a piece of 
chalk or charcoal upon a flat surface, a stone or board or table, 
as the case may be. The squares are joined with lines drawn 
across from the middle of the inner to the middle of the outer 
sides (fig. 1) and sometimes with diagonals as well (fig. 2). 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


The battle-field thus prepared, each of the two combatants 
is armed with nine pebbles, beans, grains, sticks, bits of paper 
or what not, of a colour different from that of the pieces of his 
opponent. The lead is decided by an appeal to chance. This 
is done in one or the other of several ways. First by means of 
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the familiar odd or even? (pova т) fuya;). Next, by concealing 
a small object in one hand and then putting the question: 
cuckoo or wind? (кодккоѕ ù àvepos;), cuckoo representing the 
fist which contains the object, and wind the other. Thirdly, by 
wetting one side of a sherd of pottery and throwing it up into 
the air. Before it has come to the ground the question sun or 
rain? (№0 Ù Вроҳт ;) is asked, sun being the dry, and rain 
the wet side. Lastly, by tossing up a coin and asking the 
Greek equivalent of our heads or tails? (rovpás 7) ypaypata, 
т.е. Imperial cipher or letters ?). 

The winner opens the campaign by planting down one of 
his pieces at some point of intersection, and is followed by 
his opponent. This is done by the two players alternately 
until all the pieces are placed. The end towards which each of 
them strives is to get three pieces in a row—to make a trio 
(và kávy тр:од:)—апаі to prevent his adversary from attaining 
the same end. When all the pieces are disposed of, they are 
moved, one place at a time, by turns, with the same object in 
view. He who has made a trio is entitled to one of his 
opponent’s pieces. The struggle goes on with varying fortune 
until one of the combatants is left with only two pieces. Then 
the battle is lost and won. 

The game, as may be imagined, gives scope for considerable 
display of strategical skill both in the placing and in the moving 
of the pieces. By a judicious choice of captives the winner can 
render his enemy helpless. The decisive advantage, and the 
one at which both sides aim, is the establishment of what is 
technically known as a “double door” (діторто), that is, two 
trios, which can be managed by moving one piece to and fro; 
“ opening " one and “closing” the other simultaneously. When 
this advantage is secured the victory is a foregone conclusion. 

The game is also popular in Southern Greece. Its name 
seems to point to the antiquity of its origin} though evidence 
of its being known in classical times is wanting. An essentially 
similar, though simpler game, however, was known to the Romans. 
The Latin form corresponded to our Elizabethan Nine-holes, 


1 трёбцоў) is not used in Modern Greek except in reference to the game, the 
ordinary name for a meeting of three roads being трістрато. 
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and was played with three instead of nine pebbles. The 
point, nevertheless, was the same: “to range one’s pebbles in a 
continuous line.”? 

Like most popular sports ће Triodi in various forms, more 
or less developed, has helped many and widely-separated races 
to kill the universal enemy. In Rome the game was considered 
favourable to the promotion of friendly intercourse between 
youths and maidens, so much so that Ovid, than whom none 
was more deeply versed in matters of this kind, pronounces it 
*a shame for a damsel not to know how to play it"; for 
* ludendo saepe paratur amor." The old Egyptians also loved 
their own variant of the game, while the fierce Vikings of the 
North beguiled with it the tedium of their long sea-voyages. 
Their favourite variety of the game, to judge from a fragment 
of a board found in a Viking ship some years ago, corresponds to 
our fig. l. Shakespeare mentions the more complex form 
of the game, which under various denominations still survives 
in many English counties. The most familiar of all the 
varieties is, of course, the Noughts and Crosses in which school- 
boys, those great preservers of ancient tradition, indulge to 
this day.’ 


The game of Morra. 


Among the Jews of Salonica, the vast majority of whom are 
the descendants of Spanish refugees expelled by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, there survives a game common throughout 
Southern Europe and known to the French as mourre, and to 
the Italians and the Spaniards as morra. It is by the latter 
name that the Jews of Salonica call it. Groups of shoeblacks 
can be seen at all times of the day, sitting on the pavement 
either as players or as lookers on. It is played by two, each 

1 parua, tabella. capit ternos utrimque lapillos, in qua uicisse est continuasse 
suos. Ovid, Ars Am. тт. 365; Trist. п. 481. 

2 «The nine-men's morris is filPd up with mud." Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Act 11. Se. 2. 

* For a full account of the game and its history, so far as it has been 
investigated, see A. R. Goddard, ‘Nine Men's Morris'in the Saga-Book of the 
Viking Club, Jan. 1901, pp. 376 foll. 
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throwing out a hand and both vociferating simultaneously the 
sum of all the fingers stretched out. He who succeeds in 
guessing the right number scores a point. 

It is a variety of the class designated “addition games” or 
“counting games,” which under one form or another are 
prevalent in many widely distant parts of the globe. The 
morra, or a near relative to it, under the name of “ finger- 
flashing " (micare digitis), was very popular among the ancient 
Romans, who also had a proverb derived from it: “ You can 
play at finger-flashing with him in the dark!"? they used to 
say of an exceptionally scrupulous and honest man. A variety 
of the game can be seen in English nurseries; another in 
English country lanes, the latter being also mentioned by 
Petronius Arbiter, who lived in the time of Nero. The New 
Zealanders, Samoans, Chinese, and Japanese among modern 
nations, and the sculptures of the ancient Egyptians, supply us 
with a variety of finger-games, more or less closely akin to the 
morra.® 


Fire-Ordeal. 


“Even if he bite red-hot iron, I will not believe him.” 


(Kai сідєро кашёро và даукас 8€ rov Trio evo.) 


“Even if she tread upon fire, I will not believe her.” 


(Kal `$ tù) potid và maryo òè Oa три mw Téro.) , 

These two phrases, which I heard on two different occasions 
in two different towns of Macedonia, Salonica and Serres, 
apparently embody a reminiscence of the ancient rite of passing 
through fire or leaping over burning brands or coals—an ordeal 
familiar to the reader of mediaeval histories and not yet quite 
forgotten even in this country. 


1 Cic. De Div. п. 85; De Off. п. 90. 
2 dignum esse, dicunt, quicum in tenebris mices, Cic. De Off. ш. 77. 
3 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. pp. 74 foll. 


3 Tylor, Ib. vol. т. p. 85. 
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The two expressions, taken together, form a strikingly close, 
though of course quite fortuitous, paraphrase of the allusion to 
the same ordeal, contained in the Guard’s speech in Sophocles : 

“ We are ready to lift masses of red-hot iron in our hands, 
and to pass through fire, and to appeal to the gods by oath 
that we neither did it, ебе”! i 


The Ass. 


The peasants of the peninsula of Cassandra (ancient Pallene) 
call the ass by the name of Kyr (Mister) Mendios. The name 
seems to be derived from Mende, an ancient Eretrian colony in 
this part of Macedonia. That the ass was held in high esteem 
among the inhabitants of Mende is a fact resting on the 
tangible evidence of the coins of the colony. The ass, or the 
head of one, is a favourite device on these coins. In the oldest 
specimens the animal figures on the obverse with a phallic 
significance. Most of the later types represent Dionysos in 
various postures, sometimes lying on the back of an ass, or 
bear the effigy of that animal on the reverse. 

The culture of the vine, for which Mende was famed, 
accounts for the veneration paid to the god of wine, and the ass, 
apart from all phallic significance, enjoyed a full share of 
recognition as being the animal above all others useful to the 
Macedonian peasant in olden times, as it is to this day. It is not 
unlikely that for this very reason the asses of Mende may have 
excelled those of less favoured districts, and a “ Mendaean ass ” 
(évos Mevéaios) may have been а common phrase, whence the 
modern humorous appellation Mister Mendios (Mévézos). 

It must further be observed that in Modern Greek, even 
more than in.English, the term ass (yaidapos) suggests an 
insult, and the Greeks (especially the peasants) are always 
anxious to avoid it in ordinary conversation. This feeling of 
delicacy forces them to use euphemisms, for example, “ the 


1 *Ндє 8” ётоцио: kal widpovs alpew xepoiv 
Kal wip Otépmew ка} Өєойз dpxwporeiv 


тё ure Spicu eic. Soph. Ant. 264 foll. 
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beast"! (то #0”) par ewcellence. One of the most amusing 
subterfuges of this description which came to my notice was 
at Nigrita. In that district the title of Exarch (&apyos) is 
familiarly applied to the ass, the sobriquet having originated as 
an expression of Orthodox Hellenic contempt for the schismatic 
Bulgarian ecclesiastic of that title. 

When a euphemism or a sobriquet is not ready at hand, and 
the Macedonian peasant finds himself compelled to call an ass 
an ass, he introduces the offensive term with the formula 
“begging your pardon” (дё сиштайбего), a formula likewise 
accompanying the mention of a mule (иоућарг), a cucumber 
(агууодри), and other words which to the rustic ear sound 
impolite. 


The perils of portraiture. 


At Salonica I one day witnessed a scene which was both 
entertaining and instructive. An old negress was sitting on 
the pavement with a small basket of baked chick-peas on one 
side, a small tray of honey cakes on the other, and a stout 
staff across her knees. The old lady was on the look out for 
customers and on her guard against the mischievous street 
urchins. Suddenly an enemy of a different type aroused her 
wrath. This was no other than a French tourist who, attracted 
by her picturesque appearance, had taken up his station on 
the opposite side of the street and was complacently placing 
his camera in position, preparatory to snap-shotting the black 
lady. But he was not destined to carry out his design. The 
Frenchman proposed but the negress disposed, and that in 
a manner not calculated to encourage a repetition of the 
attempt. The old lady’s emotion evidently sprang from deeper 
sources than mere feminine modesty. Though I did not deem 
it safe to approach her on the subject, she seemed to be animated 
by the fear lest a portrait of her face should be followed by 
her death. 


1 Cp. the analogous use of the word “animal” for “bullock” in English, 
and of **irrational" (sc. animal) (ZXoyyo) for **horse" in Modern Greek. 
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This superstition is exceedingly wide-spread. А parallel 
instance from a Greek island is quoted by Mr Frazer, who 
has also collected and classified a number of analogous cases 
from all parts of the world?, from Scotland to the lands of 
the Battas, the Canelos Indians, and other brother-barbarians 
of East and West. 


A School Superstition. 


Salonica schoolboys hold that a hair stretched across the 
palm of the hand will make the master’s cane split. English 
schoolboys entertain an identical belief in a hair, but it must 
be a horsehair. “If the hair be plucked fresh from the tail 
of a living horse so much the better.”? Their Macedonian 
contemporaries are not so fastidious; any hair will do for 
them, provided it is not thick or dark enough to attract the 
master's attention. 


1 The Golden Bough, vol. 1. pp. 295 foll. 
2 T. Parker Wilson, ‘School Superstitions,’ in The Royal Magazine, Sept. 1901. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
RIDDLES.: 


THE riddles given below form an inexhaustible source of 
amusement to the peasants. When conversation flags, it is the 
riddle that saves the face of the host. At weddings and other 
festivals they serve to fill the gaps between the songs. At 
the midsummer feast of the KAnédovas in some parts the 
riddles take the place of the love-couplets in general vogue. 
This last is the only occasion on which the riddle may be said 
to retain some shred of the dignity which mythologists ascribe 
to it. According to many authorities, Mr Tylor among them, 
“the sense riddle” was in earlier times “an enigma fraught 
with mythical meaning—an oracular utterance, clothed in dark 
language.”? The oracular significance of the riddle has been 
completely lost in Macedonia, with the exception of the dim 
memory which lingers in the KAnédovas divining rites. At all 
other times the riddle is a pastime pure and simple. 

Many of the following examples are ingenious; some far- 
fetched, and a few positively absurd, though this is largely a 
matter of taste. They all, or nearly all, however, in order to 
be estimated at their true value, or indeed in order to be at all 
understood, require a certain familiarity with the Macedonian 
peasant's life. Some of them are purposely couched in am- 


1 These riddles have been collected by the writer during his travels up and 
down the country ; but he afterwards compared his own stock with the contents 
of a booklet already mentioned (A. A. Toustov, “H xarà rò Idyyuov Хора’) 
and found that several of them are given in it. Cp. G. Georgeakis et Léon 
Pineau, Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos, pp. 289 foll. 

? Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 346. 
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biguous phraseology; for the Macedonian farmer, like the 
French wit of a certain class, delights in double-entendre. Of 
this last category I will translate only those which can be 
read without a blush. The rest may remain in the decent 
obscurity of the original! In justice to the ingenious authors 
of these risqué compositions, it should be observed that what 
to a school-bred ear may sound coarse, is nothing but legitimate 
humour to the less fastidious and more natural folk of the 
fields. The songs and tales incorporated in the present volume 
amply testify to the Macedonian’s delicacy of taste, where this 
quality is called for. If he ocgasionally likes to indulge in a 
kind of drollery which reminds one too forcibly of Balzac’s 
tales, the offence may readily be pardoned. 

I have made no attempt at geographical classification ; for, 
with a few exceptions duly noted, I heard the same riddles over 
and over again in different parts of the country, as the number 
of variants shows. With regard to the translations I have 
above all things aimed at accuracy and lucidity, two qualities 
which can best be secured in plain prose; but in some cases 
I have ventured to limp in numbers, when the numbers came. 


1 See Appendix VI. 
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Bpéra. 


il, 

"Eva трёша payrvvo, 

Ky amo uéca panapo, 

Kj атд uéca 's тд parri 

"Eyer mid provera Kady. (kdoravo.) 
2. 


ХМотріттто Nahve 
Kal morés vepó 98 xóve. (сфоуууарг.) 


3 
Ilerewós? vvyáros, vvxoroOapáros* 
Пертатеї kal pive T3 Oucat0o vm. (калтар) 


4. 


'"Aeguévio ттуадаки 
Mè стєџойтско стоџатакг, 
LUT 0 Хафтароѕ kai тіре, 
Our’ о Хафтароѕ xopraívet, 
Otte Tò ттуаб Enpaive. (Ви) 
5. 
"Астра мара mpóflara, Evévios ттошлтаут$. (ap7eXi.) 
Or 
Мадра йстра rà Маутёута ка} Enp) vat ў тётоа. 
(eradóXua.)* 


1 Lit. ‘things to be found out.’ The modern word Врёто may either be a 
modification of the old form evperéy, as is commonly held, or it may have 
originated in the question which generally follows the enunciation of the riddle: 
Bpé ro (pl. Bpé ra)! “find it out!” 

2 var. derés. 

3 var. “Ayyedos vuxdros kal cxavToapwrdros. 

4 This variant I obtained at Melenik, but there is strong internal evidence 
to show that it comes from Western Macedonia; for the word Aaxrévra is peculiar 
to the dialect of the latter district. It is Wallachian, and, like its Latin original 
(lactentia), means (1) ‘ sucking lambs,’ (2) ‘ milky, i.e. juicy things. At Melenik 
my informant vaguely and erroneously interpreted it ‘ trifles? (uixpd mpdyyara). 
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RIDDLES. 


il, 


Without as smooth as glass, 

Within a woolly mass. 

But hid amid the wool 

There lurks a nice mouthful. (A chestnut.) 


2. 


A pitcher with a thousand chinks, 
Yet ne'er lets out the water it drinks. (A sponge.) 


3. 


A cock with claws and hooked feet, 
He proudly struts along the street 
And gives each man what’s fair and meet. (A steelyard.) 


4. 


To silver spring with narrow chink 

The thirsty stoops his fill to drink. 

But neither does he have his fill, 

Nor does he drain the silver rill, (A mother’s breast.) 


5. 


White sheep and black sheep 
Wooden shepherds keep. (Grapes and the.vine stakes.) 
Or 
Black or white are the juicy things, and dry is their skin. (Grapes.) 


1 See note on the original. 
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6. 


» y е СД , 
M’ éereiXev 7) pava pov va ue SHons TO TcívTO(M, TO 
\ 
шито, туф va тошттйматоице kal và pwwToALacoupe Kal 
Tad vá a то фёрою. (калтар:.) 


Ta 
'AempoudXMgjs кїў aompoyévns pésa 's TH ys xopévos. 
(трасо.) 
8. 


"Атд Tdvov сару тууат, 
'Атб катоо càv ВаџВакг, 
Ky amò misou cà» Хаћід;. 
Tí cipar; (yedrdova.) 


9. 


Fados, Ynos Kadoyepos Kai коккаћа 6v Eyer, — (kamrvós.) 


10. 
Eriko, wifw тб баб, Bpíeko pésa 
№уфу xai уаџтро, 
TleOepa каї тєдєрд. (каридг.) 


8. 
м е Y 
Exe ёра кать 
Mér’ ’s ёра cevrouKake 
Mè Tora kXeiQtà. к\№еісиёро 
Kai каа onyovpepévo, 
» f, , , ^ х У 
Av то yao’ avTo тд кати 
Ti то O&N тд сєутоикаки; (arvy7.) 


12. 


| , , d » ^ ^ У 
"Ом иёра tpwes kpéas, kai то Bpad petpa тё ёстра. 
(yea uos.) 
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6. 


My mother's love, and give to me 

The chink-chink, the jingle-jingle, 

To chink-chink and jingle-jingle, 

And then shell send it back to thee. (A steelyard.) 


7. 
Hoary beard and hoary hair, 
*Neath the earth he has his lair. (A leek.) 


8. 


My back as frying-pan does appear ; 
Beneath a snowy breast ; 
A pair of scissors jut in the rear; 
What am I? have you guessed? (A swallow.) 


9. 


A lanky monk and lean, 
Yet not a bone is seen. (A column of smoke.) 


10. 


I chop the pine and find inside 
A mother, father, groom and bride. (A walnut.) 


11. 


I keep a tiny something in a tiny box, 
Secured under many keys and many locks: 
If the tiny something breaketh loose, 

Of the tiny box what is the use? (The soul.) 


12. 


He feeds on beef the livelong day, 
At night he scans the Milky Way! (A prod or goad.) 


1 The prod, with which the husbandman urges on his team in ploughing, is 
left at night outside the cottage in a corner, the sharp point upwards, staring, as 
it were, at the star-bespangled sky. : 
20229 
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13. 
Клеро pavtadove kai tov к\ёфт ddivw* méca. 
Or 
Клеро тд стїтакь pov Kal uéca Kréptns пєртатеї. 
(MAL0s.) 
14. 


"Астро elvat тд xeopádi 

Ка} ueXaryypowós 6 стброѕ, 

Kai pure? kai avvrvxaívei 

Lav éxetvov wo) то omépver.  (ypáwripo.) 


15. 
Todpva pov medexnTy, 
Kai cxappévn kai yurn, 
Пає, ù pava pov và тиў: 
Ойт’ ý uáva pov yopraiver, 
Obr 4 yodpva бё» dberdfer. (иєтаћаВиа.) 


16. 
To eid. троу т) ÜaXacca, к т) Odracca тд eid. 
(фитђ.) 

А 


AackaXé pov, ayabé pov, 
M’ čerpes кай Epuya. 
> М , [4 , 
È Tov Ópouov Отоу maaiva 
T4 ^ > A i 
Méya Onpio атарттта 
Eie кєфаћ№ма mévTe, 
Téocepais avamvoaîs, 
Xépia, moðapia єїкос:, 
fe е $ 
Nvyia ékató' 
"Av twipns, tiv aùrtó; (Meiyravo.) 
18. 
Baoureds 8£v cipar, кор®уа pope, 
"PoAói 82 exw, THS Bpaw uerpd. (merewós.) 


1 var. mreparwrw. 
2 var. Вріско. 
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13. 


The doors are fast with locks and chains, 
And yet the thief admittance gains. (The sun.) 


14. 


The seed is dark, but white the field, 
It speaks and talks as he who tilled.! (Writing.) 


15. 


To yonder carved, golden lake 

My mother goes her thirst to slake. 

But nor does she her thirst allay, 

Nor fails the carved, golden bay. (Holy Communion.) 


16. 


A little snake swallows the lake, 
And then the lake swallows the snake. (The wick of an oil lamp.) 


17. 
My master, you'd flog me; I fled, 
And on as I sped, 
A horrid beast I meet: 
With twice five hands and feet, 
Of heads it owned five 
With breathings four alive, 
Of nails five score, 
Neither more nor less, 
Master, can't you guess? (A funeral.) 


18. 
King am I none, 
Yet a crown on my head I wear. 
Watch have I none, 
Yet the time I declare. (A cock.) 


1 Ср. the Albanian riddle: ** The field is white, the seed is black; it is sown 
with the hand and reaped with the mouth—What is it?” “А letter.” Hahn, 
in Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, vol. 1. p. 211. 
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Tpuydpw, үйро xayxeda каў шёса Tama Kedaidel. 


(yAdoca.) 

20. 
Doptwopevo kapaßárı ° т) omnreva таай к) арабе. 
(xovArdpt.) 

21. 


Mid dva eiye Eva marði, кай pià GAAN páva єїує "v ANo 
marði, kai ° тд $оёато Tpeîs kdÜovvrav. 
(Маша, Üvyarépa кт) aryyovn.) 
29. 
(Of literary or perhaps priestly origin.) 
"HAOov Мустай karaXMücau т» mów, кай 9) pev TOMS 
Svepuyev, of бё като›ко cuvednPOncay. (Mieis Kat ypizos.) 


23. 

Mè tov 5Xwo Ta Вуаќе, 

Mè тд» aro та porate.’ (Ta бда.) 
24. 

Ta дакриё корта, (uaria), 

Ta úo cé rpía, (тобара), 

MaxaXás xdXace, (Sdvtia). (yepapara.) 
Dor 

Xkowià dr Xovet, 

KovBapia patever. 
Or 

"Ору:да Kava, cava, 

Ilgóá 's Tov rotyo кай yevvd. (ко\окибга.) 
26. 

Avo Kopntoovesa am’ rà parà траВ:одота. (№араріа.) 


1 The Macedonian farmer 8tóxvec rà {а тд Tax’, and rà déxerae TÒ Bpdóv. 
These are the technical terms for “driving out” and “driving in” cattle. 
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19. 


A fence of stakes all round the pen, 
And in the midst a cackling hen. (The tongue.) 


20. 

A hollow ship with freight of slops 

Inside a cave her anchor drops. (A spoon.) 
91. 


A daughter had a mother, 
A second had another, 
They sit together in the hall, 
And yet there are but three in all. 
(Grandmother, daughter and granddaughter.) 


22. 


Pirates came a town to sack: 
The folk are caught, the town falls back. 
(Fishermen and the seine; the fish are caught, the sea escapes through 
the meshes of the net.) 


23. 
Out with the sun, 


In with the sun. (The cattle.) 


24. 


The long short, (eyes), 
The two three, (legs plus walking staff), 
The castle ruined, (teeth) (Old age.) 


25. 
It spreads out ropes and gathers up coils. 
Or 


A hen clucks, clucks. She then springs upon the wall and lays her 
eggs there. (The pumpkin-plant.) 


26. 


Two little maids tearing each other's hair. (A pair of wool-cards.) 
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27. 
Ilíce 5 то стітак: p vuditoa Kapapwver. (котр!@.) 


28. 


О erós pov Kovrobodwpos сё capavra mamXopara TVN- 


Lévos. (Xdáxavo.) 


29. 
“Evas phós, үд kaMóyepos kai тїтта 's TO кєфаћ. 
(Xvxvtás.) 
30. 
Проске\иє, о Вабракаѕ, кабета: 0 pauvpoyévys. 
(révrCepes.) 
31. 


"Amo таро тєттоўб:, 
"Amo като тєттоўбь, 
"E т) péon iproodd:.  (kdoavo.) 


82. 


“О Oerós pou XatbnOodwpos pè бекоут@ Covvapia. 
Or 

"Exo dvtpa дё ёєкоуто! Covvapia. 
Or 


“О Oevds pou Коутотібароѕ ovopévos иё capávra Covvapia. 
(Ватгё:.) 


33. 

"Exo ёа Paperari 

Mè 8vó Хуф красак. (aùyó.) 
34. 


В:рВ:рітса dvarBaiver, 
В‚рВірітса KataBaives. 
"Q хара `$ т) В:рВ:рітса 


'IT ávaiBaív' kai xatatBaiver. (скодта.) 


1 var. сараутоҳто or (English) capávra. 
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27. 


At the back of my cottage there is a little bride standing proudly. 
(A dunghill) 


28. 
My Uncle Theodore the Short wrapt up in forty blankets. 
(А cabbage.) 
29. 


A tall lanky monk with a pie on his head. (The oil-lamp-stand.) 


30. 
The frog spreads out his legs and Blackbeard sits on him. 
(The kettle on the trivet.) 
31. 
Skin on top, skin beneath, in the middle a morsel. (A chestnut.) 


32. 

My Unele Hadji-Theodore girt with eighteen belts. 
Or 

I have a husband girt with eighteen belts. 
Or 

My Uncle Stubby-jar girt with forty belts. (A cask.) 


33. 
I have a little barrel containing two sorts of wine. (An egg.) 


34. 


A smart little maid comes up, 

A smart little maid goes down. 

Oh joy to the smart little maid 

Who goes up and down! (A broom.) 
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35. 
Mia rovt) к' &vas Wy dos* 
Xpupit’ 4 xovrü, yoped’ 0 yós. 
(тткр{кї kj dvépun.) 
86. 
Тёссєра radia, 
"Eva T’ dAdo xuvyya. (àvéum.) 


Du 
“O Өєи0ѕ pov Коутободороѕ pér’ 's 'r dxvpa кућіќтал. 
(aùyó.) 
38. B 
Х{моь ийМмоь Karoyéepor 
'E ёра paco tvAupévor. 
Or 
Xiduns miduns Keparcovdas '$ ёра татћ№оша TvAéEvats. 
Or 
Xima uia T'everodpia `$ ёза potyo тимиёна. 
(фоїбо.) 
39. 


"ANrvxos, Wuyn dev exer, 

Kal тђ ys rpvmá kai Byaiver. | (uavTd pu.) 
40. 

"Aypuxos, yuy) Sev ever, 

Wuxais maipver kat tpéyer. (караВ:.) 
41. 


"AuaXXos цам By, Éxet. 
KóXov Éxyew одра dev ever. (саћ№маүках.) 
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35. , 


A short maid and a tall youth: 
The short maid plays the pipe, the tall youth danoes.! 
(The spinning wheel and the winding frame.) 


36. 


Four boys chasing one another. (The winding frame.) 


37. 
My little Uncle Theodore rolling in the straw. (An egg.) 


38. 


A thousand, ten thousand monks wrapt up in one cassock. 
Or 


A thousand, ten thousand maids wrapt up in one blanket. 
Or 


A thousand, ten thousand Janizaries wrapt up in one cloak. 
(A pomegranate.) 


39. 


He is soulless, has no soul, yet he pierces through the earth and comes 
out. (À mushroom.) 


40. 
She is soulless, has no soul, yet she takes souls and flees. (A ship.) 


41. 


He is hairless, has no hair ; he has a hind part, but has no tail.? 
(A. snail) 


1 The Albanian version of this riddle is “The monkey dances, while the 
white cow is milked.— What is it?” ‘‘The spinning wheel.” Hahn, in Tozer, 
Researches im the Highlands of Turkey, vol. 1. p. 211. 

? Cp. the Albanian version: “Though it is not an ox, it has horns; though 
it is not an ass, it has a paek-saddle; and wherever it goes it leaves silver 
behind.—What is it?” “A snail.” Hahn, in Tozer, ib. 
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42. 


Tn бута кира, тђ pépa боўХха. (скодта.) 
43. | 

Th pépa тиле, TUAEL, 

T) рухта ámoTUXe. (oTpapa.) 
44, 

"ОМ pépa kpeuaaopévos 

Kal тд Врадо onxwpévos. (udvraXos.) 
45. 

Tò раллі parri mXakoveu kai Tù) TpvTa Өєратєуєг. 


(иат:.) 
46. 


v E £ ? , 
Exc vepo; тіро красі. 
Aév Éyo vepo; Tívo vepó. (uvXovüs.) 


4T. 

Хіма àváckeka, yita Tpovputa. (кераџідга.) 
48. 

Паро 's тд omerane p Eva girl meron. (фєууари.) 
49. 


Паро ’s rà Kepapidia 
"Eva kóckivo kapv0ua)  (doTpa.) 


1 var. карйбаа ümNwpéva. 
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42. 
At night an idle lady, in the day-time a housemaid. (A broom.) 


43. 
In the day rolled up, at night rolled out. (A mattress.) 


44. 
All day lying down, he rises in the evening. (The door-bolt.) 


45. 
Hair meets hair, and they protect the hole. (The eye.) 


46. 


Have I water? I drink wine. 
Have I no water? I drink water. (A miller.) 


4T. 
A thousand legs up, a thousand noses down. (The tiles on the roof.)? 


48. 
Over the roof of my cottage there is a slice of melon. (The moon.) 


49. 
Over the tiles of my roof there is a sieve full of nuts? (The stars.) 


1 Cp. the Zulu riddle on the same subject: 

Q. “Guess ye a man who does not lie down at night: he lies down in the 
morning until the sun sets; he then awakes, and works all night; he does not 
work by day; he is not seen when he works.” 

A. “The closing-poles of the cattle-pen.” 

Callaway, in Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p. 91. 

? The tiles are curved and lie in rows: convex and concave alternately. 

3 With this riddle cp. the Spanish : 

** What is the dish of nuts that is gathered by day, and scattered by night? "— 
“Тһе stars.” Tylor, ib., p. 92. 

A still closer parallel is furnished by the Lithuanian zagádka in which the 
sky is likened to ‘‘a sieve full of nuts.” The idea is also found in one of its 
Slovak cousins, in which there is further mentioned a very big nut which is the 
moon. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 347, 348. Ralston remarks: 
The oldest zagadki seem to have referred to the elements and the heavenly 
bodies, finding likenesses to them in various material shapes. 
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50. 

Koxkwo povaaTíp. pè wavpous kaXoyépovs. (картодё.) 
51. 

To деро тєртатєї, TO Avo oTéKxeTaL, (тсародҳи.) 
52: 


"Акартоѕ сё kaprov иё dud тсоиВаћ№ма ауофаута ўрӨє Kal 
ryupevet alpa ато Ёо. 


1 This riddle I heard at Cavalla from а native of Southern Greece. 
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50. 
A red monastery inhabited by black monks. (A water-melon.) 


51. 
I bind it, and it walks; I loose it, and it stops. (A sandal.) 


52. 


A fruitless one comes to a fruitless one, with two sacks which had not 
been woven, and begs of him blood from wood. (A bachelor comes to 
another bachelor, with a couple of goatskins and asks him for wine.) 


Theological Riddles. 


Perhaps it would not be uninteresting to give in this 
connection a few examples of a branch of popular literature 
which resembles the riddle in form, though its origin is entirely 
different. This is a kind of Catechism, a lesson in scriptural 
lore, consisting of questions and answers; a method of con- 
veying knowledge once extremely popular in the East and by 
no means confined to sacred subjects. Indeed all sciences from 
Theology to Philology were once treated in this manner, and 
the earliest modern text-book of Greek Grammar—the Zrote- 
mata of Manuel Chrysoloras, who lectured on Greek at Florence 
from 1397 to 1400—was written in that form.) The volume of 
MSS. which has already yielded a plentiful crop of medical 
lore? supplies me with the following selection of theological 
riddles. 


1 Sir R. C. Jebb, ‘The Classical Renaissance,’ Cambridge Modern History, 
vol. т. pp. 541—2. 
2 v. supra, pp. 230 foll.; infra, Appendix IV. 
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"Ертс Tararà Kal йтбкрит в! — ^ 

Ep.—Tis pn yevvnOels áméÜave xai dmoÜavóv eis Tip 
кода» THs иттрӧѕ avTOD ётафт; 

'Am.— О 'Адаџ. 

"Ep.—'AXaXos depadov motory Baordfov ёрұєтаг eis 
тбмъ» адєрећ№іотор ; 

"Ат. — Атбстоћоѕ 1) тєристєра, ётістоћ) TÒ карфоѕ THs 

ie , [4 М A A 
éXaías, TOMS 7) к:Вотоѕ TOD Noe. 

'"Ep.—llóre ёуйрт ros 0 кӧсшоѕ ; 

"Ат. Orav é&fAOov oi pera Noe eis [=атб?] ту» ки- 
Вотбу. 

"Ер. — Потє áméÜave TÒ réraprov той кӧсџооу; 

"Ат." Ота» ámékrewev б Kaiv то» "А Већ. 

"Ер. — Т5 атёбалє ка} ойк @@сєи, АМ ойтє evpéOn obre 
éraón ; 

'Ат.—Той Aor 4 yuvn, öte dmreAiÜdÜn каї éyévero сту\а 
&Xaros. 

"Ep.—Tís т» iðiav Ovyarépa &Xafev eis yuvaixa; 

"Ат. — О ’Adap т» Edav, [N] ёк Ths wAeupas adrod jv. 

"Ep.—Tís evpata єїтФ» céowotat, kai adnOeav єїтФъ 
атоћєто ; 

'Am.—llérpos dpvnadpevos tov Христду éowOn, кай lovdas 
э , ^ A / > i Bi , , 
eimóv, dv av Фасо avTos STV, dmoXero. 

"Ep.—Tí Aéyeu amas ауєгротоуттоѕ, 8:4коџоѕ арутпсібєоѕ, 
KNTOUpOS ағуєуутоѕ ; 

3 A > Г » /, e , P 

Am.—llamás dyerporóvnros 'loávvgs 0 Bartiotýs, SuaKxovos 
e , А, €» , 
o Ilérpos, кттоороѕ 0 `Адаџ, 

1 The spelling is reduced to the uniformity of accepted rules. A servile 
adherence to the scribe’s orthographieal eccentricities would have served no 


purpose but to enhance the reader's mystification. These eccentricities belong 
to the class abundantly illustrated in Appendices III. and IV. 
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Ancient Questions and Answers. 


@.—Who not being born died, and having died was buried in his 


mother’s womb? 
A,— Adam. 


Q.—A messenger that could not speak, bearing a letter that was not 
written, came to a city that had no foundations? | 
A.—Messenger the dove, letter the olive leaf, city Noah’s ark. 


Q.—When did the whole of mankind rejoice? 
A.—When those who were with Noah came out of the ark. 


Q.—When did a quarter of mankind die? 
A.—When Cain killed Abel. 


Q.— Who died and did not smell, but was neither found nor buried ? 
A,—The wife of Lot, when she was petrified and became a pillar 
of salt. 


@.—Who took his own daughter to wife? 
A.—Adam took Eve, who was born of his rib. 


Q.—Who having lied was saved, and who having spoken the truth 
perished ? 

A.—Peter by denying Christ was saved, and Judas by saying “ Whom- 
soever I shall kiss, that same is he” perished. 


Q.— What is the meaning of: an unordained priest, a renegade deacon, 


an unborn gardener ? 
A.—The unordained priest is John the Baptist, the deacon is Peter, 


the gardener is Adam. 
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Analogous to these question and answer compositions are 
the old French and English collections which would now be 
called riddle-books. One of them, entitled Demands Joyous, 
which may be rendered Amusing Questions, was printed in 
English by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1511. From this work, of 
which one copy only is said to be extant, the writer in The 
Book of Days has culled a few “demands” with their 
“responses.” ! 

With some of these specimens also compare the riddles 
(ten questions) propounded by the Drakos in Hahn (П. Tyviaxa 
1. Tò тарашфб тоў Apdxov),? where the hero by the help of the 
wise old woman answers them all and the Drakos bursts. 

Riddle-stories of this description are likewise common among 
the Slavs? 


Iwo Poems of Mystic Meaning. 
Extract from E. B. Tylor's Primitwe Culture, Vol. 1. pp. 86—87. 


“There are two poems kept in remembrance among the modern Jews, 
and printed at the end of their book of Passover services in Hebrew and 
English. One is that known as Chad gadyá : it begins, ‘ A kid, a kid, my 
father bought for two pieces of money’; and it goes on to tell how a cat 
came and ate the kid, and a dog came and bit the cat, and so on to the 
end.—' Then came the Holy One, blessed be He! and slew the angel of 
death, who slew the butcher, who killed the ox, that drank the water, that 
quenched the fire, that burnt the stick, that beat the dog, that bit the cat, 
that ate the kid, that my father bought for two pieces of money, a kid, à 
kid) This composition is in the ‘Sepher Haggadah, and is looked on by 
some Jews as a parable concerning the past and future of the Holy Land. 
According to one interpretation, Palestine, the kid, is devoured by Babylon 
the cat; Babylon is overthrown by Persia, Persia by Greece, Greece by 
Rome, till at last the Turks prevail in the land; but the Edomites (ze. 
the nations of Europe) shall drive out the Turks, the angel of death shall 
destroy the enemies of Israel, and his children shall be restored under the 
rule of Messiah. Irrespectively of any such particular interpretation, the 
solemnity of the ending may incline us to think that we really have the 
composition here in something like its first form, and that it was written 
to convey a mystic meaning. If so, then it follows that our familiar 


3 The Book of Days, vol. 1. p: 332. 
? Contes Populaires Grecs, edited by J. Pio, Copenhagen, 1879. 
3 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 353. 
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nursery tale of the old woman who couldn't get her kid (or pig) over the 
stile, and wouldn't get home till midnight, must be considered a broken- 
down adaptation of this old Jewish poem. 

The other composition is a counting-poem, and begins thus : 


‘Who knoweth one? I (saith Israel) know One: 
One is God, who is over heaven and earth. 

Who knoweth two? I (saith Israel) know two: 
Two tables of the covenant; but One is our God 

Who is over the heavens and the earth.’ 


(And so forth, accumulating up to the last verse, which is—) 

‘Who knoweth thirteen? I (saith Israel) know thirteen: Thirteen 
divine attributes, twelve tribes, eleven stars, ten commandments, nine 
months preceding childbirth, eight days preceding circumcision, seven 
days of the week, six books of the Mishnah, five books of the Law, four 
matrons, three patriarchs, two tables of the covenant; but One is our God 
who is over the heavens and the earth.’ 

This is one of a family of counting-poems, apparently held in much 
favour in mediaeval Christian times; for they are not yet quite forgotten 
in country places. An old Latin version runs: ‘Unus est Deus,’ etc., and 
one of the still-surviving English forms begins, *One's One all alone, and 
evermore shall be so,’ thence reckoning on as far as ‘Twelve, the twelve 
apostles.’ Here both the Jewish and Christian forms are or have been 
serious, so it is possible that the Jew may have imitated the Christian, 
but the nobler form of the Hebrew poem here again gives it a claim to be 
thought the earlier."! 


The pieces given below are some of the Macedonian parallels 
to the compositions discussed in the foregoing paragraph. 


1 Mendes, Service for the First Nights of Passover, London, 1862 (in the 
Jewish interpretation, the word shunra,—‘cat,’ is compared with Shinar). 
Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes, p. 288; Popular Rhymes, p. 6. 


21—2 
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Л. 
1. (From Salonica.) 
a *, х ^ 
IIyyes ° TÓ kvviyi; 
Ilfya. 
, L 
Xkóroeces Àayó; 
Xxóroca. 
Tov payeipewes ; 
Tov payelpeva. 
"Ефаєѕ ; 
“Ефаа. 
А 2 ^ / 
Mè xpdtynoes kai péva; 
Xe краттута. 
Под ° ros; 
"E тд итоат. 
Крік, крак—ёстасє tò Kredi. 
Пор v б Xayós; 
Tov ёфає т) yára. 
»^ Sy е ye 
Под 'v т) yára; © 
SN X , А, ГА 
Tà kOkkiva TA кєрашідга. 
NUS NES X r \ ГА 
По? `v тй коккіла Ta кєрашідга ; 
"У TO кокко TO xóa. 
eh Mace} b , ^ ^ 
Под `>' тб кокко то фра; 
"E тд тоташ. 
^ 3550: x ГА 
По? ° то тоташ; 
Tò povdrée т} ayedada. 
По? ° 5 аує\№ада; 
Thv ёсфа& б yacámns. 
Под ° б Хасаттѕ; 
Пебате. 


IIpáca, yévera кай povortákia. 


2. (From Vassilika.) 
*Hrav ша таштоо, ттйе& ° T) котра, 
Bpiones pad. кора. 
Паєг ° то тборитат 
“ Тӧорштатё) ш’, 90 ш ёра торта, 
Na BpéEw Tù) корга, 
Na дросісо T?) карба.” 
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1. The Hare. 


(Played between the nurse and the child.) 
Hast thou been shooting ? 
I have. 
Hast thou killed a hare? 
I have. 
Hast thou cooked it? 
I have. 
Hast thou eaten ?- 
I have. 
Hast thou kept a portion for me? 
I have. 
Where is it? 
In the cupboard. 

(Here the child is made to hold its fists tightly clenched one over the 
other so as to represent a cupboard, while the nurse tries to open them 
with her forefinger and thumb.) 

Crick, crack—the key’s broken. 

Where is the hare? 

The cat has eaten it. 

Where is the cat? 

On the red tiles. 

Where are the red tiles? 

In the red earth. 

Where is the red earth. 

In the river. 

Where is the river? 

The cow has swallowed it up. 

Where is the cow? 

The butcher has slaughtered her. 

Where is the butcher? 

He is dead. 

Leeks, beards and moustaches ! 
—and the nurse proceeds to tickle the child under the chin and make it 
laugh. 


2. The Old Woman. 


There was an old woman. She went to a dung-hill, 
She found a crumb of bread. 
She goes to the soup-maker: 
“О Soup-maker, give me some soup, 
That I may moisten my crumb, 
That I may refresh my heart.” 
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“О тфоритатЁй< yupewe таак. 
Haer % то тёаактЁ]` 
“Т а>актЁй ш, ёра tlavaxt, 
Ма maw тод тЁорилтат}, 
Na pe 850 ёра тборитӣ, 
Ма fBpé£o ту кор, 
Na дросісо T? карба.” 
“О тќауакт@ѕ yupewe xópa. 
Паев ° тт) yns° 
“Ts w’, éva yaua, ` 
Ма maw tov TtẸavarrtýh, 
Nà ка” ёра tavar, 
ete.” 
“Н yijs yúpeye 8pócov. 
Пае ° Tà obpávia: 
“Oùpavıa p’, ёра дрӧсо, 
Na wow т? "ўс, 
Na pe дос’ ёа xópa, 
etc." 
Та ovpama vyopeyrav Îvpidpa. 
Idet '$ TÒ pa patevrn: 
“TIpa'watevtn p, ёра дошана, 
Ма бишатісо Tà ойраша, 
Na бсо» pôco тђ yfjs, 
etc." 
“О тра’ шатєит?с vyopeye pinua. 
Паев % 77) корт: 
“Корт p, éva pinya, 
Na Seow тд mpa uarevriyj, 
Na pe ддс? ёра Ovptaua, 
ete.” 
“Н корт] ylpewe kovrovpaus. 
Пав `$ тд коутоортё@)' 
“ Коутоурт@ђ w, 0 pe kovroUpaus, 
Na dec T?) корт), 
Na pe wr’ va $íXnua, 
etc.” 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 
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soup-maker asked for a bowl. 
She goes to the bowl-maker : 
“ О Bowl-maker, give me a bowl, 
That I may take it to the soup-maker, 
That he may give me some soup, 
To moisten my crumb, 
To refresh my heart.” 


bowl-maker asked for earth. 
j She goes to the earth : 
“О Earth, give me some earth, 
That I may take it to the bowl-maker, 
That he may make a bowl, etc." 


earth asked for dew. 
She goes to the heavens. 
“ О Heavens, give me some dew, 
That I may take it to the earth, 
That she may give me some earth, etc." 


Heavens asked for frankincense. 
She goes to the merchant: 
“O merchant, give me some frankincense, 
That I may fumigate the Heavens, 
That they may give some dew to the earth, etc." 


merchant asked for a kiss. 
She goes to the maid: 
“O maid, give me a kiss, 
That I may take it to the merchant, 
That he may give me some frankincense, etc." 


maid asked for a pair of shoes. 
She goes to the shoe-maker : 
“ О shoe-maker, give me a pair of shoes, 
That I may take them to the maid, 
That she may give me a kiss, etc." 
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"О .коџтоирт&ѕ yupepe pecive. 
Пає, ’s thv ayerada: 
*'AyeAaóa p, ёра peciv, ` 
Na 800° тд коџтоуртёђ, 
etc.” 
"Н dyeddda yipete yoptape’ 
Пав ° тд wrakrteBavrti: 
“Мтакт Ва»тЁўй mw, ёра хортар, 
Na wo riv ayerada, 
etc. etc. etc." 


The reciter here broke off out of breath and nothing would 
induce him to proceed. Nor did I insist, as from what he said 
I gathered that the everlasting cow had eaten up the grass and 
was, in her turn, eaten up by the butcher, who in his turn was 


eaten up by Death, and so the song came to a natural end. 


п. 


The following two poems are taken from Gousios’ Songs of 


my Fatherland, Nos. 104 and 105. 
1. О; бёка арбио!. 
“Eva Xóyo OEN và тФ° 
“Evas povos Kupzos.” 
"Avupvodpev, doEoAoyodpmev, Kúpte. 
Avo Абу GEN va тб 
“ Aevtep’ civ 7) Ilavaya, 
oe , Á, » 
€vas povos Куро. 
э ^ 
Avupvovper etc. 
Тріа Хуа OEN va ma 
“Tprovróoraros eds, 
Acdtep’ єй” з) Tlavaya, 
e » Kú ә 
vas uóvos Kópios. 
*Avupvodper etc. 
Téccapa №уа OEN và má: 
* Téccapes Bayyedsorat, 
, , 
Tpicutoctatos Geos, 
ete." 
*Avupvodper etc. 
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The shoe-maker asked for leather. 
She goes to the cow: 
“O cow, give me some leather, 
That I may take it to the shoe-maker, etc.” 


The cow asked for grass. 
She goes to the gardener: 
“QO gardener, give me some grass, 
That I may take it to the cow, etc.” 


For other songs of the type of * the house that Jack built” 
see Passow Nos. 278—275; A. A. l'oveíov, ‘Ta Tpayovdua tis 
Патрідоѕ pov’ No. 102. This last and Passow No. 274 are 
very close parallels to the Hebrew Chad gadyd, mentioned by 
Mr Tylor. 


1. The Ten Numbers. 


I wish to say one: 
* One only Lord.” 
We praise Thee, we glorify Thee, O Lord! 


I wish to say two: 
* Second is the Holy Virgin, 
One only Lord." 
We praise Thee, etc. 


I wish to say three: 
“Three are the persons of the Trinity, 
Second is the Holy Virgin, 
One only Lord.” 
We praise Thee, etc. 


I wish to say four: 
“Four are the Evangelists, 
Three are the persons of the Trinity, 
ete.” 
We praise Thee, etc. 
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Ilévre Xóyia, OEN và ma’ 
“Tlévre mapbévev хоро, 
Téccapes Bayyeduoral, 
etc.” 
3 A 
Avupvodpev etc. 
"Её Хуга Ө và mó* 
4 Еѓаттєриуа Өєо?, 
, l4 * 
Ilévre vapÜévov xopot, 
ete.” 
"Avvpvoüpev ete. 
“Ефта Xóyua OEN và Ta: 
«Ефта астёрєѕ т’ ovpavod, 
"Еѓалгтёриуа Oeo, 
ete.” 
"AvvpvoÜpev etc. 
Ф 
'Oyró Хуа GEN và mà: 
“*Охтф xor Wadrovrat, 
€ ^ 2 r4 *, if ^ 
Ефта астёрєѕ т ovpavov, 
ete." 
"Avupvodpev etc. 
"Evvedá Хуа 0 và mà 
«Еура áyyéXov таурата, 
"Оуто Nyot WaddovTat, 
ñx 
ete.” 
*Avupvodpev etc. 
Аёка №уа OEN va TO, 
Kal và с@со ròv skoro’ 
“ Аёка “vat 9 évroAais, 
*Evved ayyéXov тауцната, 
ete.” 
*Avupvouper, ete. 


2. Of dadexa ар:Өроі. 


“Eva, wopé, ёра. "As то "oÜue eva: 
A A A A N , 
“Eva rò TOvXoDÓ, TO yeALOovodds той Мале? rò Врадо, 
Дале kai xupranrel.” 


I wish to say five: 


I wish to say six: 


I wish to say seven : 


I wish to say eight: 


I wish to say nine: 


I wish ten to say, 


And conclude my lay: 


One, O friend, one. 


Sings and warbles." 


2. 
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* Five are the choirs of virgins, 
Four are the Evangelists, 
etc.” 
We praise Thee, etc. 


“Six-winged are the angels of God, 
Five are the choirs of virgins, 
etc.” 
We praise Thee, etc. 


“Seven are the stars of heaven, 
Six-winged are the angels of God, 
etc.” 
We praise Thee, etc. 


* Eight tunes are sung at church, 
Seven are the stars of heaven, 
etc." 
We praise Thee, etc. 


% Nine are the legions of the angels, 
Eight tunes are sung at church, 
etc." 
We praise Thee, etc. 


“Ten are the Commandments, 
Nine are the legions of the angels, 
etc.” 
We praise Thee, etc. 


The Twelve Numbers. 


Let us call it one: 
“One is the little bird, the little swallow that sings in the evening, 
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"Ac 


"As 


"Ac 


"As 


AC 


“As 


"Ac 


"As 


“As 


"As 


"As 


To подиє ёа. Na ape ral ’s rà 806° 
“Avo wépdixes урашиёралѕ, 
“Eva Tò тоухойб etc." 
To тоўнє биб. Na râpe каї ° та тріа" 
“Tpia moča "№єтротодга, 800 mépÓwes ypappévats, 
"Ера то vovXob0, ete.” 
A , ^ A bm id ^ , 
To voÜue rpía. Na тйдє каў `$ rà тёсотра` 
“Tésonpa Bvtià "yexa8as, трїа тода `№єтротодга, 
Avo тЄрбїкє<$ ypappévais ete." 
^ , N A ^ з ` / 
To тоўшє тётттра. Na mâpe кай ’s та mévre' 
“Tlévre ёаутућа ' тд yépt, Téconpa Buia yerdsas, 
Tpia тоба °Хєтроттдёа, ete.” 
^ [4 \ ^ 35 х д о 
то тодџє Tévre. Na rape kai ’s rà &En 
сс ^ XC , 2 , , ` 1 
Efn ufves pods ypóvos, wévte ÓdyrvXa 's то ёр, 
Téconpa Bvtià ’yeradas etc.” 
To тоймє ёё}. Nd mâpe kai °ѕ rà é$ra: 
““Ефта ébtaxorro тд к\ђна, ёё ives шодѕ ypóvos, 
IIévre 8dyrvXa ° тд уёр eto." 
a 3 е ‘ А) ^ NUN XS а 
то поди ёфта. Na mame каї 's та оуто· 
“Oyraróðı tov ÜaXdccov, &фтӣ ёфтакоћо TO KAFpA, 
“En uíüves poòs povos ete.” 
^ > > TA N ^ AS x > f 
то тойш' буте. Nà ape kal ° тд évved: 
“Evvea uiíjves єїрал тд талді, дуталтбд той ÜaXdacov, 
“Ефта ёфтакохо тб к\^џа etc." 
- s 3 VA ^ ^ A Us ^ , 
то тойы évved. Na тйцє kal ° rà дёка· 
“А , x , 2 \ ^ = \ Б 
єкарї е TO youpior, évveà uijves eivat TO талд, 
'Оутатодг той ÜaXáccov etc." 
^. $ A ^ Weed) ^ uv 
To подџє дёка. Na müpe kai `$ rà ёртєка` 
“Evreka unv popads, Sexapiver тд ҳогрідг, 
з А A 5 ^ , » 
Evvea wives eivat тб mardi etc. 
To wovpe évtexa. Na ape kal ° та 6d8exa: 
€^ 8 ^ Ж if) er A 16 
@дєка unv б xpovos, évreka pnva hopaði, 
Acxapifer TÒ yorpiðı etc." 
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Let us call it one. Let us go to the two: 
“Two striped partridges, one is the little bird etc.” 


Let us call it two. Let us go to the three: 
“Three are the feet of the plough, two striped partridges, 
One is the little bird ete.” 


Let us call it three. Let us go to the four: 
“Four are the teats on a cow’s udder, three the feet of the plough, 
Two striped partridges etc.” 


Let us call it four. Let us go to the five: 
“Five are the fingers of the hand, four the teats on a cow's udder, 
Three the feet of the plough etc." 


Let us call it five. Let us go to the six: 
*Six months make half-a-year, five are the fingers of the hands, 
Four the teats on a cow's udder etc." 


Let us call it six. Let us go to the seven: 
“Seven bushels bears the vine, six months make half-a-year, 
Five are the fingers of the hand etc.” 


Let us call it seven. Let us go to the eight: 
* Eight arms has the cuttle-fish, seven bushels bears the vine, 
Six months make half-a-year etc.” 


Let us call it eight. Let us go to the nine: 
* Nine months is the child in the womb, eight arms has the cuttle-fish, 
Seven bushels bears the vine etc." 


Let us call it nine. Let us go to the ten: 
“Ten months the young pig,! nine months is the child in the womb, 
Eight arms has the cuttle-fish etc." 


Let us call it ten. Let us go to the eleven: 
“Eleven months the foal, ten months the young pig, 
Nine months is the child in the womb eto." 


Let us call it eleven. Let us go to the twelve: 
“Twelve months has the year, eleven months the foal, 
Ten months the young pig etc." 


1 I am not at all certain of the correctness of my translation of this line. 
Gousios spells yerpldc, which means nothing; ‘xeplda, ‘the handle of the 
plough,” makes no sense. Noris the meaning of dexapi{w quite clear. It has 
been suggested to me that xeipíó. might mean ‘hand’ and dexapifec that the 
hands have ‘ten roots (fingers). The suggestion is certainly ingenious; but, 
I fear, hardly borne out by the Greek as it stands. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


: 
Aetavorpáryov6a. 


[The majority of the following couplets were collected at 
Salonica, those that I picked up in other parts of Macedonia 
are specially indicated.] 

l. 

'Ayammv eiya к éyaca ат т) KaKoyvopid pov. 
Тора TH yXémco "s dXXove Kal kaler т] кардга pov. 
2. 

'"Ayám pov хрис” övopa, THs yevToveras корфра, 
Aos pe тд даутид: cov và Kdvoup’ appaBava. 


3. 


"Ауаттса, Tí Képdewa; Ths ys т> Oe whpa, 
Tov косроу rais катакр таў; rais ёую та Tipa? 


4. 


"Ауаттса, тї Képdewa; тђѕ yhs THY dye тдра, 
Tod xoopou rais xatappoviais, kai там 8 сє тўра. 


5. 
"A lA 3 » x 3 \ er f 4 
уйттса к yò 'poavis ёа Koppate иди, 
* ^ 
K’ éxeivo тд LovAédrape oi dmovot yerróvot. 


1 At Nigrita these distichs are called Galates (Taddrais), а word of (to me) 
unknown affinities. 


2 Cp. Passow, Disticha Amatoria, No. 8. 
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Love-Couplets. 


ПЁ 


I had a ladylove and lost her through my folly. 
Now I see her in another's arms, and my heart is consumed with grief. 


2. 


O my love, name of gold, crown of the neighbourhood! 
Give me thy ring that we may be betrothed. 


3. 


I have fallen in love. What have I gained? I have assumed the hue 
of the earth, 
And the blame of the world is all mine. 


+ 


I have fallen in love. What have I gained? I have earned the hue 
of the earth, 
And the contempt of the world, and yet thee have I earned not. 


5. 


I, poor orphan, am in love with a snow-flake ; 
Even that the cruel neighbours envy me. 
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6. 
'"AAXoQuovo Tí Oa yev то {б кб pas уам; 
Aíxes тарӣ, Sixas боу\е:@ кї) dyarn `$ тд repar! 
Yo 
"Avabeua тђ Tixn pov Kal Tr как@ THY Фра, 
Под с’ cidav rà џатакіа pov, kai TÉ và каро т®ра; 
8. 
^Av 607 Kai ce OupnO& атаро ° т) SovAEeLa pov, 
Dux , ^ ^ , , X , 
To 8eXovári moù Bacto To иттую 's T? Kapdid pov. 
9. 
(From Melenik.) 
» ^ TA А ^ M ^ , t 
Avoi£e, yijs, иќса và prô, kal yOpa, скётасє pe, 
Tua và у\тос ато ceBvr& каї там, EByaré pe. 
10. 
ATÒ т) тбрта cov тєр»® Kai Вріско kredwpéva. 
(00 Ekójro Piro т) к\№е:дора, барр® pô éoéva. 
11. 
(From Zichna.) 
"A 5 Я; N , ү? ^ ^ СА 
стрт єїта& adv TO хид, KOKKLYN сау т) фота, 
Lav rà pdppapa tsh llóXgs тпобуаг '$ thy ‘Ayia opid. 
12 
"Ades pe ша) pe Teipátns, hes дє 's TO хам pov, 
Уу рє whpes Kat тди род pov TÒ uéc T TÒ KEpare pov. 
13. 
Tua 8:5 exeivo то Bovvo, той vayre Kal raiye, 
Каттогоѕ aydirn éxace kai кабєета Kai Krairyer. 
14. 
(From Melenik.) 
Eyo сєВитӣа Sev ўёєра, od akovora Tov єїүа. 
Тора pè mepucókMoaev тд корф) 's та уона. 
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6. 

Alas! how will this state of ours end? 

No money, no work and love to boot! 
т 

Accursed be my fortune, and the evil hour 

In which my eyes beheld thee. Now what am I to do? 
8. 


If ever I chance to think of thee while at work, 
The needle which I hold in my hand I plunge it into my heart.} 


9. 
Open, O earth, that I may enter, and thou, O dust, cover me up, 
That I may be cured of my passion. Then let me out again. 

10. 


I pass by thy door and find it locked, 
I stoop and kiss the lock, and pretend to be kissing thee. 


Wi, 
Thou art white as snow, ruddy as the fire, 
Tall and slim like the columns of St Sophia in Constantinople. 
12, 
Leave me alone and tease me not. Leave me alone in my misery: 
"Tis thou who hast taken away even my senses from my head. 
13. 


Behold yon mountain which is kindled and aflame! 
Perhaps some wretch is bewailing his lost love. 


14, 


Once I knew nothing of passion, not even its name. 
But now it has compassed me from head to foot! 


1 This, among several other distichs, was dictated to me by a gifted young 
tailor, and a great gallant, of Salonica. This one was perhaps a product of his 
own genius. 


А. F. 22 
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15. 
(From Zichna.) 
Eisai mára, cicat yýva, elo" ayyedtKo корші, 
"Exes patia cay Tov Mto, просото cay yacepl. 
16. 
(From Kataphyghi.) 
’Exépdnod тти т) yapa xal tiv ауатт Tovya, 
А rd ГА ^ A A ^ ^ CS 
Kai $aíverai ue was фор® vo) Васа та povya. 
17. 
"Есу ‘cat тд стафућ№ kai yo тд Toaprroupo, 
t AL! ы > ~ ` NM з M td 
Pia ue о? 's T àye, Kal yo ç TO рауоућо. 
18. 
0 £5 ^ ^ M ^ А , 
Есу ‘cat «evo TO поућі под то Xéyovv xavapt, 

э \ , n Ae 8 [ / 1 
Iloóv та фтєра vov kírpwa xai 7) Kapdia Tov pavpn. 
19. 

Kapa трюокатарто, Tpéuews và mapns Воћта, 
РА А е ^ ^ е M 9 М , 
Трёдєє xai ў kap8o0Xa pov Ovras сє 8:0 s T?) порта. 
20. 
Котаріссакг pov nro, 's TÀ pita exes xóa, 
К° éyó pmrpòs xai с? pkp, Katpos pas 8ё' v áxópa. 
gll. 
Li N y n^ y ^ $ 
Мтёрт: каї movos pe кратєї, kovreUc và подаро, 
"E тд» movo Вріско туғгатрєга, s TO vTépTL Tí và каро; 
22. 
“О épwras tov dÜpemo mas rov катастиВаќєи" 
\ N , fà , wi y 
Koppi cav rpuavraQvXXó To kavet kal ytiKvater. 
23. 
“Оло о кдсшоѕ xj б vrovwás Ta {фка kávovv yátu, 


Kai ў denn pov 7 кардай kXatyeu к) avacrevater. 


1 Cp. Passow, No. 361, a slightly different version given as a dirge (Мороћбуг), 
rather improbably. 
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15. 


You are a duck, you are a goose,! you have the figure of an angel. 
You have eyes like the sun, a face like jasmine. 


16. 


I have won the joy and the love that I courted, 
And it seems to me that I am now arrayed in a king’s robes. 


Wie 
Thou art the grape and I am the stalk : 
Kiss me on the lips, and I will kiss thee on the cheek ! 
18. 
Thou art the bird which men call canary, 
Whose feathers are golden, but whose heart is black. 
19. 
О three-masted galley, thou art trembling to veer round, 
Even so trembles my poor heart when I behold thee standing at thy door. 
20. 
О dear slender cypress, there is still earth about thy roots. 
Both thou and I are too young, our season has not come yet. 
21. 
Love and pain hold me fast, I am at the point of death. 
Against pain I can find a remedy, against love what can I do? 
22. 


Look how love wears out a man! 
A body that is blooming like a rose, decays and dies ! 


23. 


All the people, the whole world, enjoys feasting ; 
But my own heart can only weep and sigh. 


1 This word is never used in modern Greek as a term of ridicule. Here it 
refers to the bird's beauty and grace, without any allusion to its supposed 
intellectual poverty. 


22—2 
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24. 
“Orois Qereti v àyarhon, 
Прётеє va yacopephon. 
Прёте ompa và Ёодгаст 
Kai và puny та Xoyapiacq. 
D 
(From. Serres.) 

Lav тёрдіка mepvrareis, adv. ємї rpéxeis, 
Хара 's tiv ёшорфада cov kal taips và pay exns! 
26. 

Lav тёбдоа тёдоа Xáxava, сй» TéÂorais тікраћађбралѕ 
хау комен 
"Exo к éy@ '$ Tov кўто pov capávra névre pitass. 
27, 
(From Kataphyghi.) 

Lav téTorais Tétovals рётаролѕ Kal тётоіалѕ pemavibes 
"Exo к éyó ° Tov кїттб pov éra xwMáOes pikas. 
28. 

(From Nigrita.) 

"E. rov кӧрто, ° т) pita kóflovv т» ёа, 

° та pata, ’s ta фрйб а hirodv тї) korea. 
29. 

Та пала o` Éyovv ёр®та ка pésa муам ош», 

Ky атаро 's Tò Wixadioua ppeyades áppevitovv. 
30. 

Ta тахта pas Bacava mepácave kal тёге. 

mA А. rA / X 2 ^ 

Га торта. yevikave þeiðia yià vá was pave. 
81. 

Tí va cov TO; Tí va pou ms; cù Kara yropifers, 
M N / > А. ` , > , 4 id е А 
Kal т) Хоу) p kai т) карба w ётй pé тти брїф е. 
1 The metre is somewhat lame—there is one syllable more than should be in 

the second verse—but the peasants are not over-fastidious, 
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24, 


He who will court a maiden fair, 

Must needs waste much time. 

He must needs spend many piastres too, 
And count them not.! 


25. 


Thy walk is like the walk of the partridge, thy run is like the flight of the 
swallow. 
Great is thy beauty, and yet thou hast no mate! 


26. 


Oh, of cabbages and radishes of this sort, 
I have forty-five roots in my kitchen-garden. 


27. 


Oh, of radishes and horse-radishes of this sort 
I have ten thousand roots in my kitchen-garden. 


28. 


The olive is plucked at the joint, at the root : 
The maid is kissed in the eyes, between the eye-brows. 


29. 
Thy eyes are brimming with love and are moist with dew, 
And on the bosom of the dew frigates are sailing. 
30. 
Our old troubles are past and gone. 
Our present ones have grown into serpents and will devour us. 


31. 


What need of words? thou art well aware 
That both my heart and my soul are thine to command. 


1 The young tailor often complained to me, with a comical sigh, that his 
heart had well-nigh ruined him. 
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To dx! 8€ rGÉepa тотё$ va vo фоуаёо. 
" M , ^ \ ` \ э , d 
Тора èv dmepvà стии) và pp dvacrevako. 


33. 


To што с’ eivat puvapés, rà xépua cov №аштадєѕ, 
To oTfÜós cov птарадєитоѕ, wraxToés дё патірадєѕ. 


84. 


Tò vrépr. TOV vaXXMgkapiQv т) утра то yvwpitovy 
Kai та бїадохокбр›тта крифа то uovppovpitovv. 


81, 
Peúyers кай pevy ту yvoun pov. По0 mâs ттартууорь@ pov ; 
Под mâs Kredi той poroyeiod, m avoiyeis т) kapõıd шоо; 
36. 
ФА of óxTpol yevýrave xai oi Bwcot pov Eévou, 
K’ j pava тоў pe yévvae 8€ 0éxXew va pe Eépn. 
37. 


Piye mò péva, cvdroyn! púye mò péva, тікра! 
AE сє areQavóÜnka va o éyo pépa vóxra! 


“Ovras llívovv. 
38. 
“О bmvos Өрёфєг тд Taği, 0 9\05 тд иосҳарг, 
Kai тд таћд красі kavet тди yépo таћ\карг. 
89. 


Хара 's rov тоў то тіре, 
Хара ° tov той Kepva, 
Хара `$ т) kopmravía 

Kai ’s ôN т) evvrpodá. 
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32. 


Time was when I knew not how to cry Ah me! 
Now hardly a minute passes without my heaving a sigh. 


33. 


Thy body is a minaret, thy hands a pair of tapers, 
Thy bosom a park: a garden alive with songs of love. 


34, 


The youths’ passion is well-known to the widows, 
And the sly maidens whisper of it secretly amongst themselves. 


35. 


Thou departest, and my senses depart with thee. Whither away, O my 
comfort ? 
Whither art thou going, O key of gold which openest my heart? 
36. 


My foes have become my friends. Yet mine own kindred are estranged 
from me. 
The very mother who bore me will no longer know me! 
37. 


Away from me, O Sorrow! Grief begone ! 
T have not wedded thee, that thou shouldst abide with me day and night. 


Drinking rhymes. 
38. 


Sleep nourishes the child, and the sun the calf, 
And old wine makes the old young. 


39. 
Joy to him who drinks it, 
Joy to him who pours it out, 
Joy to the party, 
And all the good company ! 
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Tia тӯѕ yuvatxes. 


е A \ » Ы 

О Oeds тди ávrpa ёпћасє pè Siapavtéma пётра 
А А: ^ A 

Ky бта» ёфкиал” тт) yuvaîra ётӣрє ша тећкал 


О »y > ^ ^ > X А bul p ^ А 

Toros EX как?) yuvaiîka s TOV vexpó 0° прёт’ và TaN: 
\ $ ^ 3 4. 3 А / 3 

Tov vexpo tov ëy ° тд omiri т. 

L ^ 

Н wvvaika civ àkóXXa || каў yarever атд öra. 

е ^ \ А M , Lá 

Н ушака pakpvà амма kai youn корт]. 


Or 


Траха пахма, || коутйё prada. 


1 This distich I heard at Serres, but it is not of Macedonian origin. 


informant was a Cretan Mohammedan—one of those who on the declaration 
of Cretan autonomy preferred exile to peaceful existence with the despised 


Christians. 


2 A. A. l'ovclov, “Н катӣ rò Пбуушоу Хора,’ p. 89. Cp. штбї rpavà kal 


puara Alya, ibid. 
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Greek folk-opinion on the fair sex. 


When God created man, he used a diamond-drill ; 
When he created woman, he used a pickaxe. 


He who has a bad wife need not go to the funeral : 
The funeral is in his own home. 


Woman is like paste: she sticks to everything. 
Woman: long hair, short wits.! 


1 The same proverb, word for word, is common both among the Russians 
and the Tartars: see Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, p. 38, 
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Tò mapamyýðı тоў Ndintic.! 


+ g У \ , > 
Mia Boda к évav ka4pó тау ёра abpwros moÀ) mAÀovoios. Hixe 
ip 307 3 , д, ^ , А: Ф > ^ov ^ x ^ 
orita, elio pora, dpvid, katikia kal тї dev «хє; ато 0a та kaÀà ToU 
, ЕЈ ^ a ae: 2 € , ^ > ^ ^ Е ue ^ 
кбтроо, 's тб ттїтї т ws к ої méreivol yevvodoay ауд oU A€et кү) б Aóyos. 
> $ gt A em » 

Ma тё ta 06; hrav a uyrós, Ceykevés. Aùròs 6 абротоѕ érvye уйрбў сё 
д} к uh X ^ , > ^ , ^ M: N А 
più ToÀuweía preyahy, cay và рє 's TH ЖаАойкт, koi үш và рлу 

2 ^ , ` , 
fodciacry 0€ ÜéXce và kovéjy 's TH Xokávra, piye wáxoe сё kavéva 
a т 1 , х А ^ » ^ A^ , , > LÀ 
Tpavod T ápxovrikó, yu và иу №аҳт кү} тоҳрєо6). | Móvo kóveye 's Eva 
^ ^ , ^ g х ^ , A E ШР 7 rA 
фтоҳо® тў KadAVBa, каАлу wpa ойу тї Oxy pas. Td orir Trav pováxa 
fvas óvrás траудѕ K) ô доёатоѕ kaí rov EBaday và koun сё pà ywvid, 
e ^ , > э v y э ^ э ^ э ra А ^ (4 ^ 
б 6o0Àós т  áàmÓpewe обоо 's THY atAn дутара pe Tà трацата. Tov 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , е 
фтохо 1] yvvatka elye evtepwO7 80 Kal трєїѕ pépats, yévore Eva. тод 
^ ^ N- A 
тоўтау трий j.epó буто ўрдє avrós 6 тА\обетцо$. "Ето: rod Ags, тАауасоу 
N , e , ^ ^ , * e ^ M S y Г. ^ 
тб Bpddv, 6 povoeadipys сё pà коҳу к 1 Хєҳо?са pè TOY аутра T's 's THY 
у $ , e^ q 3 , ` ^ AJ T a э 
аА.  Ajroí rovs wipe Vmvos ayAryopa. каї коцио?утау pià дара, уют 
, a? СА 
ої фтошҳої укалАдєс Sev Exovv. Ma 6 пЛойстоѕ Ó€ тоу ёлолриє vmvos, 
^ э ^ ^ N , ^ ^ N » ^ ^ х 
yupvotoe dao тў pà peptid, yupvodoe TO THY ОАА kai съЛХоуіо?дутау каї 
Aoydpiage тд Bid rov. 
A A A > , 
Кє по? avAAoyiobvrav agapva yAéme ky) avoiy 1) торта Kal сєВкау 
А a A , з > y e . 3 ` ` А 
péra тре yuvaixes vrupévats 's т астро. H шӣ Trav тед Yà) kal 
» Ж ^ ^ 
me Euoppy т© rs aÀXaus. "Нтау 7 тре Моро mod potátovv тд 
^ К ГА ra т э ^ ^ » ^ , , , 3 
masl T) трітт pépa vorepis афо? yerby. "Ето: mod Aés, сёВкау pésa 's 
А ^ ^ 
Tov бутё kai стабкау ket mod KoyodvTay TO pwpd, к т} шєуаћєітєру Tò 
THs Моро тд ayyiée иё тд даҳтоћо T s kai Acet “Ti va то шорастоуиє;” 
\ e uM MEC z , ` D , > PY ^ 
Aév т aÀXous: “Na то poupacoupe và yévy KAnpovopos 's айтди Tov 


? 


TÀo/cio Tod vat тћоуюсрёроѕ Kel mépa 's Ti) kóxyq." “Tapap ” rev jj 
» А, [4 з ж 2. » 
аХЛолѕ Kai TO poiparav к ?стєріѕ yévkav adavraus. 
‘О mAovats т dxovoe atta rà Абүш. кої тророёє, к) ат то фобо т 
b ^ X td ri > , M r , ^ 
д2 umopotee và афаћёр рат. кобкє kal covAar(api,e mavov Katou 
> ^ LN IC ` 4 g э e \ ^ es ` DN" e 
s Tov дута ws TÒ mpoi. "Apa éjefe о Ücós тўи рёра Kal oKWOKE О 
\ SEN , > , * z e L ce? ` , ; 
фтоҳдѕ Tò тӧ уіатак: T, TOTes Tov Ае б ёёуо$, “*'Ё уф dejyo oypepis 
A 5 73 э ^ uU tA э ` » a "d ^ , Y 
quà TÒ xepió' w, matdida бка u dev exw. "Av arpéygs va pe Swans TÒ 
1 My raconteuse informed me that she heard this tale many years ago from 
a Roumanian friend of hers (KapagAáxa). According to her Naidis is the 
Wallachian for the Greek Bvpeonuis, “foundling.” 
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> 7 CO сл " NON s e SRL 8 Му ча: cx , ` > B 

@кб o 76 popó, yd к? 1) yvvaikd w ба т dvabpaboune sàv уйуп mardi 
^ > , ^ e b ^ , X M » 

pas. Lets elore véor, прота 6 0cós Өй kavre кт) adda. 

, e M » ^ ^ , > ^ ^ p^ re ` 35 € 
Tóres ó фтоҳосѕ ёкраёє тӯ yvvoikd T và бий ті Ader Kai keim. “H 
^r > ^ ^ » ^ A , А N ЗД А 

yevaixa T прота Sev 10№є, yarı тош. роуа diver TÒ шкрб T s; pà Vorepis 
dx тй тоАХа, үй và иу Kopouy тў тууа TOD musio, Ае, “Kadd” к 
y 12 Мэ. Y Ж; > > ^ A ГА » Ж , х 
ёстрєёє và то да” av Kai T ауатодсє càr mabi T's тодтау. Totes тд 
^ , * 
Pilate код kaña, ws rod xXóprace yada, rOvrvae pè TA пед kaAM repa. 
CEA ^ х ГА NES A , NE , , ^ X 
povxa roUxe, TO d(Xce GTavpwTa s TO yAébapo xij б màoúsiós то тїрє 's 
э , 
т& xépia т, сє тў форадо T Ky vov ёєтро8бёусау kal mde ° тд 
кад расо uè тд SovAd т. 
4 ^ N М M + es > е tA y 
Ovras Byüjkav Ofov mò Tù помтєа k ёфтасау 's Eva pépos ёртро 
2 > ^ ta > ^ , ^ , э ^ , 
péca s та yervnpata—yrav KkaAokaipi—ortaparae. T) форада T Kat dee 
S E COTÉ э А es м е , we E » е 
tov 000Àó T “Tape аўто то pwpò каї уа ro скотосус pè рай пётра.” ‘О 
^ , э , - 
odds T''s rijv ару èv 70єХє vd то kavy, ytari тау dÓpwmros Өєофо- 
TA & 29, , ^ ГА ^ м ^ э g^ э , 
Bovpevos, pà votepts ÜcXovras pù ÜéXovras тду акоъсє Tov adévTy T Kai 
To тїрє TÒ pwpd. Ma artis và xrvmijoy тд raid yrurdet TH уўѕ иё TH 
пётра kal тд @феутикб T баррєрє tas Варєсє тд тоб. — 'Tóres d€adva 
» A м y ы , * A х r ЕЈ э > , 
ёкоує Gav vaeide катооу TÒ pakpva, рий каї dvd wAaAaeL 's т aÀAóyaro, 
5. Р] ^ " A. MES AN. ^ ^ э ex э a 
cay уйтау TaXaTEs трошасшёуоѕ, к) amd 88 wav к ої аААо. "Ето: то? 
ЕЈ ^ 
Aés, TO pwpd drdpve kou pévo peo’ "s T aaraxva. 
Тора v adycoupe tov mAovoto xai và macoune TO тоф Tà 
; & 5 
xXwpapia keva Trav mò ёа mAovoro ThpAnKa. Aùròs б mAoócios Sev 
- hj , > NU. ^ ^ ^ EN э < Е ^ 2 > 
eixe aibi Oxd т’ Ky OXov теркаћодсоу Tov Hed кү айтб< K ý -yuvaikd т 
va tous дсту tva таб. “HOeAav vaŭpovv kavéva yoyoralds илгёХкє кої 
tous Атуб) б Geos. Keívg tù Bpaðeiù ётуҳє và cepytavily аїтдѕ б 
r4 ЕЈ 5 £ жу, ы ^ у , ^ , 
mAovatos 's та xupadia каї axovTe тд шоро TaKAaLye. — XrdÜke каї Aéet 
rò péra T “TY vavai adto; тќакаћ деу ‘vat, oxvAt деу уол. "As raw và 
8 ^» EY РА SEN. ^ \ , D D ` x ^ 
49." Ka zaaívovras ката тў ovi) 76 yaAt. yaa Вріскє Td pwpò ky) 
L4 у Ў; a , F s y y ^ ^ 
dpa тєбє ёєтастікє Ma yAémovras афто тдсо čpopho каї тастрікд 
^ М A , ГА ^ ti ^ э ^ * ГА А , 
Kal TaxOvÀO TÒ Auvriorke Kal то ттїўрє `$ THY аукаћма т Kai то TANTE °$ 


3 Ait Э, “ кеа. 2 D \ , ^0» SN 75 662,04 
T] yuvatKka T. Aie тё Врӯка ° 76 ywpapı, yuvaixa,” Tù) Aée, “ euets 
^ , М е \ А » » e e^ 9 5? 
тоб} yupevane к) 6 Oeds madd pas ёттє\є.” “Н yuvatka т 82 mov 


a ^ sh 
miorepe “"Aivte тд 80, mois ёре od иё тоф тбкауєс айтф TÒ то, 
A » > м 
pà ds «уо 8€ pe рее, ds то pvàdéovpe.” 
* z х » Ly , M , , җ. жр, 
Tò фїАХаёау кої тоферау ша парарауа yia va то Воќаёр кї ара 
, ^ А ^ ^ ^ » p rd , LA > 
трауєрє тд orovdagav. Kai rò madi тойтау owikd, mpoxowe Kai T's 
> ^ , ^ э po NET = i v Lo hj ^ z 
аүалодсє тоћо, кү} a’TOL т ayaroŭðrav kai тоћєуау Naivtis, тау va Аешє 
1 This is a stock form of transition, as hackneyed in Modern Greek folk- 
, 
tales as it is in similar compositions in other languages. Cp. the Italian 


*Lassamu а lu pappa gaddu e pigghiamu a lu cavaleri,” Fiabe, novelle, е 
raconti siciliani, by J. Pitré, Palermo, 1875, vol. 1. p. 9. 
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n , , Е з \ " , , ” А 
Eópeonpaó. "Topo vapovpe `$ tov wAovoto. Пёрасау xpovia карлтота. кї} 
fan w ^ , 2 , 
6 Ndivrs yévke dexaé, дєкаєфта xpovo. Totes pid pépa va oov к 
5 , , , 
épyetar 's TÒ xwopió Kelvos б kaküs 6 тойсо, 6 TLeykevés, TOU TACKE 
, , >» Р) € n ` " > \ А > e 
vd тоу yaon, к ёто: тшфеєрє 1) TUXN va котоћусу 's TO стіт. тодтау б 
27 tae M 
М№аїутіѕ. "Акоусє тоў тоу $ova(av Naivtis koi vapafeveórgke pe T 
^ , s 
буона. Pwrder тў yuvaika: “AE pe №, кура, yiati rov dwvalre éror;” 
a , ^ , ^ 
“Tov Вуа\ћаџє Майкты yrart, vd сє т® тўи аћ№)бео, Sev «уш yviós pas, 
^ ^ e ы э EN СА иа а) * Ж, ^ M 
TOv $рўкє б avtpas pov 's TO ҳораф pér $ та yevvypata 00 kai 
^ ` э 
бєкаєфт& xpovia. Mets аАЛа maba Ótv «ҳашє к ётт тоу ауабрёрає 
А d xn no o NP 
каї rov ayaroñue adv полд pas, Kal keivos Mas ayamaet тоћо.” 
> , э IN e ^ A Ў, ^ Wh ^ 
Akovovras avra б zÀovctos тікрабкє kard apa. yiatl катаћа[8є mûs 
ғ үн , ` GRE , , , ` 
Trav тд muòl mod прдотаёє TOV OovAG Tov va то хеАаоу. Тора ti va 
^ ^ ^ э ` + 
каут; ovddoyieran mò B cvAXoyiéra, тд Kel. `È та borepwd тоу ӯрбє 
^ T^ 2. A , ^ N ^ (А. х ^9 A , > 
pad vevon. Tvpiler kal Аёє TOs exer va oreiÀy pià ypady $ TO хоро т 
, ^ 
Kal ÜéXet éva priotepevo аӨршто va THY Tay. 
^ ^ A foo » , 
** Mra, va oretAoupe tov Ndivris,” rov Ху. 
29 , ^ Uu 
‘Eroipacav tov М№аїутіѕ pid movyárco kai gayi, кої céAAoge T 
э , , э ^ ^ , е N , if PAN ^ ^ A IK; 
аАдуато T уа va way. О mAovowos тоу éðwke ша ypady yia т? 
^ , > p » , 3 A A Г И. ^, L 3 Wi 
yvvatka T Kal ттуу éAeye pera `$ TH үрафт) avr) va Tov стєА amavov 
> М ` ^x s , 2 ` ` ^ К 
s Tà боза то? &Воскау та проВата т Kal va тарауує № тоў тсорта- 
vapéovs vd тоу корџатійтоуу кої vd тоу ykpupvicoovv péra `$ eva ттуубдг. 
_ 2 , 
“О Naivris mpe T) ypady Sixws коиш Topia, каВаћкєрє kal ktvqoe 
EY 2 ` N Р e , " e Н \ ` D ` = 
và way. piv va килјот 1] pava той Tov орил]уєўує va. илүү Aaxy каї тї 
> 
vepó amootapevos, K Varepís Tov Pidnoe Kai rov etre TO KaTEVOOLO. 
э ^ , ^ vA y NW ^ z > ^ , е , 
X тӧу брбио тоў maawe práve сё ша Bpvoy ато károv sva. Oévrpo 
M X, , S ou. ` ^ 
kai gexaBadrixeWe уга. va ёатостаст piya к vorepis va тиў vepó, kara 
^ e , € vA э э а. $ , ^ ^ r 
TAS TOV opveje 1) pava T, уат Tav Õupaopévos. Ke? vo kaÜovrav 
xy 
's Tov tokio va cov kal Tepvae €vas yépos pè pakpvà астро. yévea Kal 


э «* А ^ 
"Opa Kady, ттолттто®, maaivw 's TO 


72 ^" ^ 
Tov Aée “Tod wpa ка, yvié pov; 
б \ S А ` ` м X On DO EAA , , ^ 
тадє TO xopió рё ша ypady ya Tv rae. Adce pod ту va ту д: 
айт? T) ypadnj, yiari дарр® was Tov épo avtov тди аӨбр®то.” Tò radi 
bri) т) урафэј, yari барр р рото. 
А ы 
Tov diver 71] ypapy, кү| 0 yépos Tépace TÒ хёрь rov TÒ тт@уоъ Kai TH yupioE 
? з 
Tisov, к voTepis Tay s TH OovÀeud т. 
9 H i 

Nà pyv та modAvdoyoipe, aváßpaða dvéBpada фтауе, б Naivris 's тб 

re a 2 ^ ^ f TA S , » х PA ^ 
отт. то? тА\оўочоу. Кє rod eréeve ҳтаќе ümávov 's TÒ mapabúpı koi 

» e , » М, х , q ^ ^ ^ 
yMére. čva Kopitar ёрорфо sàv тб deyyap. "Aye сВ0сє тӧу prike 

,^ ты € ^ ^ , з > ^ + A * ? 
рак. "Нтау 1 кдр тоў mÀojcwov, уат’ «хє тў Weuata mas de єїүє 

> e PA , > 

толб!й* «lye рай. кӧр K eva TaAAnKapt. ‘О Náivris oéfke pésa "s тб 

y DONS A ^ À of à la А a Ny “ Кам ^ 
стіті к 1) yuvaika ToU тАойтцоъ Tov SéxTHKE KATA TUS ётрєтє. Os 
9 ^ ГД 
@ригєѕ” “ KaAós cas Врукоџе” Tù) dive. Ti] ypaph Kai кєй T) д.0 Васє 
к? ёурафє реса “Na mápys aùròv тд ує кої тў kópy pas кої và Kpaéns 
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a ^ ^ ih э 
éva razü каї vá rovs стєфауст т a&yAyyopdtepo. "Eye O4p06 ° óyrà 
, А, A ^ ^ 
pépais каї zrpéze, và Вр® Tò mpâpa reXeuopévo." 
q A N А. ^ 
Apa OuíBace тђ ypads) čkave Kelvyn Kata mês туу wapdyyedvev б 
» » , \ ^ ` ` ` , HE » 
avtpas T's, крає: TOV толгё kai pà Kal dvd rovs oTedavóve. "Екоуау 
y 
ydpovs, Xapais pè ҳоро?ѕ каї pè raryvidia ws rà Enuepwpara. 
Na r À N ^ СА kd э ^ , ^ $ E 
a pýv та ToÀAvXoyoüpe, VaTepis т Óxr pépats va cov K épxerat 
A e vi ^ ^ ^ » > N r Й. ^ , э 
Ticov о пћо?стоЅ, кої ket поб eréleve ° TH пдрта скшує та рата T 
^ , ^ à nl А M 3 ^ yn wo ^ Pow 5, p 
kai ті và ди]! T7) Ovyatépa т тоў orékovrav сций 's Tov Ndivris åmavov 
» , ^ ^ 
S rà каукєХМа. "Tóres tod ple ша Caryn cay rafAüs xoi repre 
, ^ , 
харо. IlAaAo0v, kpá£ovv yiarpoùs kai pè та тоААа Tov pépvowv 's Tov 


Aoyapiacpd. “Ti érades, avtpa р’; 


х , id Г" э e 
TOV ротає 1) yvvatká т. As, 
, , 3 ^ ч. ew 2 СА 
тїтотє$, йтботаса 's Tov дроџо Ky о HALOS pe Papere ° TO Kepadt,” Née 
keîvos, “ра yiart dev ékaves ката mds тє тарбууєЛа pésa ° тї ypady;” 
m. RE Р 
“Iss д2 rókava, va 1) ypaph о” à тї p eypades.” 
N N ri ЕД ^ 
TH maipver T) урафл) kai ту д:0Вабќе. — "EÓdppeye ras veipevovray, 
N ^ 
TpiBe та pária T Kade коћа kal д2 ртородсє và катаАа$у was yévke 
х > э , 3 
aùrò тб трбио угаті TO ypapıpo Tjrav Oxd т. Tóres Ме “ Каћа, dé 
‚ » © x 6 M Su ` 5 
тераќе. Алро TÒ pot, yAvKeais xapaats va rov a Kudos Tov Naivris 
MP А DEP E ` , ` \ ` ~ gy? , » 
каї va Tov aTe(Àys атауоо 's rà mpdBata pè pa ураф? то? да тє босо. 
> ^ 
K’ ёкаттє к éypal/e `$ rovs TropTavapéovs ката as каї para. 
^ м х M g qn e eet Nie ` B 
Thv addy TÒ трой raxóvnpa. o kae 1) yvvatka, т каї miye va Evrvyoy 
А fe ` q , > A > ^ v P A ^ 
tov Naivris. Ma dpa aéfjke 's тӧу дута каї rov cide по? kowkotvrav 
N X \ mo ON , з ` Й , X /Ü " " бд 
yXvkd yAvKa pér т? корт T's THY аукаћ№а, №лтбкє va тоу Gvrvijoy kaí 
y ^ , A LÀ э , NF , > А , > 
Tov афкє và ҳортаст Tov vmvo акоџа kappa wpa. Пає 's ro yuo T's 


? y 
* 5укоо vd 


м , БЕ; 
kai тоу Ader “Kowpadoo, mabi p;” “Ох, pava p. 
H ` ^ ^ INI A EI ^ , ^ , 
Ka[JaXXukéilrs кої và ras ат? тђ ypay 's rovs rmojzavovs то? (9óakovv 
А, , , ^ x А, 
Ta Tpoflara." SX kwverar TO Todi каВоАкєйє торує. т) ypady kal 
fi 
кїлсє. 
9. 3 х » е 3 P ^ e Y 3 Ld , 
Yorepis ao карлтост wpa о KWVETAL кү O àvrpas TS kal wT el 
1 
t , M LJ 
“Tov écreÀes;" “Tov М№тубка va Tov Evtvyow tov Naivrs, Aé« 
, co \ , » 3 € \ z хх / n 
kelvn, “pa pù votalerou, avtpa jw, Ù ypady палає pè TO yw pas. 

, a ^ ^ Suet A 2 

“Ti éxaves Bpè yuvatka /" dwvater ketvos kai ша кої dvd сау va Tov 
^ N э y , y А, g! , Li La » 
тїрє ша avadaBy, rpéxe. дёоо yia và Tov профтастт. H yvvotka T 
, -^ > là 3 М ^ x ` ^ , “ > 
Oappee mas rov 700€ wads dxapva сау Kal xrés kai péxei KaTATOOL т. 
А Р 5 : 
$rávovras `$ Tò {доо кє mâs OL тторлтауо тоу elyav xaXda тоу 
p X ! 

(es: vi , © pas 8 & SOY OS э. А да з 
yuu T Kai rov «хау fiy иёс" ° то awydóu ky ат ту тїкра т к) ат TO 
y > L х > ` , ^ y € ^ , ^ 
ауте T тєфтє к) abros péra kai xaverar. Н yvvatka yAérovras Tov 

з ^ » АМ у 
йутра T's тод тєтє ёт `$ TO птууад: тауотє Kal ђіҳуєто Kai кєйт péra 
^ /, ^ Naso э у э , e Aue ut 
kai TéÜave кү оёту. K? érou aropve о Naivris KAnpovopos. 
SaS: Li > , - ^ ^ , А. $ ГА ^ А 
Адто dé "усл таранлфы Hivos трбиа то? yévke kai дєїхуєї was TH 


Моѓра T кдуёуаѕ бё prope va ту Eehdyy. 


APPENDIX II. 


To ВасїАбттоүло каї 6 &nuróc. 


"Архі то? таранъбо®. Kady стёра. cas. 
з - 
Mia Boda к" уау корд ўтау évas Вас:Хос к' exe тра. тода, pà 6 
+ ^ e М э , a oe ж. iN. э э т 
рікрбӧтєроѕ Tav б пед dvrpewpévos к) Ó тео юрорфоѕ йл ovAvoL 
*Нробє колрдӧѕ k) дрр–стусє б Вас:Хќаѕ Todd Варва, Tav пей у. 
0á э ^ © ` ^ See N "EI ГА * 2 & ^ э > 
dvaro, к eimav oi угатрої TOs yià và yAvróo" mpére và фаз &ёобуу: ёт 
, 
åpoevikò Aayó. Tóres ova£e rà Bacidorovda. kaí то. etre: 
э , ^ 
“Wadia p, «рог dppwotos ToXv Bapetd, к ої уютрої eimav was yi 
^ , М , М , ^ , 3» I ^ A A ^ 
và yevw kaÀà mpére và paw ~ovyy. йт дрсєико Aayo. as wepixara 
^ > 
Xouróv và müre 's тд kvviyyt Kai vá дє фёртє ё” дрсєико Aayd.” 
“ ` " » 7 \ 8 \ ` ^ a n TD 
Kana, TaTépa," єїтау rà maii Kai пӯрау rois carats rovs kai T 
4 e > ^ , х х ^ ^ 3 , , Xx э P А. A 
dppata Ts kal kivyoav үй. va wav. Iijyav àAápya. ° rà оўриата yu và 
^ , e 8 М е , є А, be , ^ nA 
Bpotv Aayous. Oi dvd of rpavírepot ої yroi д2 karádepav và axorocovv 
A RA ж е » La ^ ^ $i $8 , ^ 
Kay кдуёуа, uà 6 pukpórepos скбтосє Tpeis, uà küvévas дто Oavrovs Sev 
> , Us > ГА 
ўтау ápcevukós. Ot ddeppoi т dpxivyoay va rov £ovAevovv уат! фбукє 
\ у 3.3 э 2 ` y ^ / 5 2 ` ^ ^ 
тед айо$ дт aitovs. Туу ОХА mi) pépa ауа Вуўкау '$ тд күнү. kai 
А A 18. e $ ^ e ^ $e , X. TA , А. e 
TdÀ, Tà tòa’ oi dvd of rpavoi бё uróperav và kávovv тітотєс pa 6 
T) td $, А. зи э > ^ 8 ^ A y ир. 23 9 D 
pakpórepos скдтосє дод к’ évas дт Tovs vò Aayous ё\аҳє уйу üporevikós. 
Tóres róv CovAejav дкбр’ mei парӣ mávo к? «тау б €vas pè Tov GAXO* 
a 5 ШЕ ` ^ a " ^ Ф 
As Tov скотасоурє K voTepus và тто®дє то? патёра pas TAS ўрбау 
кХёфталѕ kat rov xáAacav." ( 
^ + 
Kei коутӣ тау éva myyaðı то) wadyd pè páppapa yúpo yipo kai Tò 
^ ep М ^ é e М a з х , "A ^ 0. 
vepo Вусує то péra кої ёєҳєіћбє mò треүйро `s Ta pappapa. “Apa ӯрбє 
A € , , ` a е 
кү б pikpórepos тбтє$ TOv єїтау 
3, ГА М э , A 
“ AË mivovpe vepd T аўто TO ттуад:, ётои THs єрастє upaopévor;” 
, ^ ^ 
“ МтраВо,? eire keivos, “va miodpe.” 
€ MSN 2 S ^ ер с5а 2° se ‚ “ ^ e 
Ma трётє và modue pè тўу dpaba,” Neer б tpavirepos, “ mpõra 0 
E] 9 ex Ж. жа. ae ar D » 
vas, Ua repts 0 GÀXos кої `$ rà VoOTEpva 0 трїто$. 
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Tó y ^ € А. q e hl , » ut A € 
бтє<$ тє прота 0 Tpavórepos, VoTepis 0 дєйтєроѕ к фстерудѕ o 
TA y- ^ , > ы, N oe эа IN $253 73 9 ^ , 
pakpórepos. "ЕВаћє т? mada т kal тў catra т ard кат бт т) pacxady 
M , А. ^ А, х La у ^ ^ ^M s э y с o» 
kai Camo ke TA prpoúpvra үф. và тїї} лт TÒ vepó то? érpexe Gm öw r 
N , ms eg ` 25325 g , \ є у э э э 
Tà pappapa. Tdres 0 évas Tov may бт тбуа тодар: кү} б aAXos йт T 
, 
adXo Kal тоу pixvovy péra `s Tò myyaðı. "Етєсє тб Aovróv то Вас:Абтоућо 
$ > e 18 ^ » A / ГД ы x ,^ е 
péra к ot ддєрфог Tov ёфууау kai yipoav тісто 's тб талат. “Ара 
у 2 ^ Lad ^ y ^ ^ N > 
ёфтасоу ёкєї Tov пүүоу тоў патёра rovs тбу Муд каї ToUvmav- 
“N " , п " ` z э \ X ` z \ 
d, татёра, Karadepape kai Bpýkape @ртєкф Худ єздєрї, pà 
у z x э " » o» ^ Ф S / 
éxaodpe TOV адєрфб pas,” к exavav mas тау «oA? muxpopevor. 
3 M , a À 2 A » © ^ » , e N ,^ А А 
mpé, ті Аётє; wads убукє Badro;” pwrder 6 BBaciXéas кої тєтаҳтукє 
» Sit: ^ T4 rd э ^ ^ ^ ^ , A 
бёю `m TÒ KpeBBar, yiari Tov ауалтофстє TOV paxpórepo TOV yió Tov TEÒ 
a5 
тєрїттбтєро T Ts aAvoi. 
comely a А ” СС a ^ ^ » > 
Ti va сє rote, vaTépa," Név, “ кєї то? Kvvyyovcape аёафуа npbav 
, LÀ ne vd * e a е AT А; , ^ e 
kAédrraus k nOedav va uas karazovríaovv, x peis ої 800 Eépuydpe, ий 0 
, 
adeppos pas xabre.” 
^ , \ ў 
Tores yévqke péyas Opyvos 's rò тоћаті, к) о Baciréas к у Васіћаса 
vriÜkav ° rà шадра к ёкХолуау каї ӨМВоуутау odd. 
Pi , э , LA a ^ ^ x N A > ^ y 
Topa va Ts apýoovpe Ket той ÜpqvoUcav каї và тӣрє 's тд Вас:Х- 
^ > 
movo. Td «ydo. тод rov éppigav péra тау пол) Babú, кої тра 
y y , СД , 9. A at , Ld ^ 
xpovia ётєфтє Sixws vavpy тато. “Yorepa тд тріо. xpovia таттутє yis 
^ ^ tee > э , > vat) ^ TA , ^ $ ^ > ЕЈ 
каї Byker т aAXo pépos. "Avoty та рата т Kal yAéret TOs тау "s 
> vA is ^ 
алло kócpo. "Hrave о Като Koopos. Kat кє pakpvà paxpva yÀémet 


g ^ y £. , р, х х rd 
fva pôs. Iepraróvras, zepma-Tóvras, пєртотдитос Praver сё pà као. 
> e^ , > ` * э x , TA ^ A , х 
Exel péra Tav шд уруй к érAade бурар: péra сё шд. Kovmaviroa yd 
, ^ 
và кагу pà movyárca. Tóres тб Воас:Атоућо ҳтабє ras 1] ypnà dev 
T. , , у А ,^ ^ > ^ х А; , , > эз 
elxe vepo, povo exAarye каї Cipwve тб @Аєїрї uè rà бакру@ т'є Kk ëpruve. 
a > м ^ ee ^ ^ ^ 
Koi кє mod ékAavye K érvve xoi úpwve Tò xapoUp. tpayovdoice 
5 
ЛМтэтєра, Àvmgrepa. 
$ ^ ^ 
Tò Вас:АбтоуХо атбрєсє TOAD yAémovrás ryv và Pray кої và kXaty 
, э 40 
kai тту aduTnOke. 
“Kady orépa, кърд avi," Tù) Xéet. 
3 , y ^ 
“Kano ° тд mabi pov,” Ме кєй Kal kérra£e uè апора erat TOS 
яр, , AX ^ ^ > р M ^ ^ aN E ^ at: а ^ 
ўтому véos TaNAnKapas xr) àvrpeuop.évos кої pè TH TANA кої TH тоїта. mavo 
з x ^r «o \ ^o» 7 > aay 58 s PEEN ^ 
s TOV удро Tov. And rod épxegat, yté pov; ёту dev ceirar ато тота 
ti S / , » 
тё. uépy, ылу epxecau "m. Tov Avo Koopo; 
» , ` ^ 3 > , 
“Madora, ёрдоно Tò tov “Avo Kéopo, pa ss T атекастткєѕ, 
” 2? 
рома; 
^ a t€ ^ 7 ta 
“Au, ёре 5 Sev éxovj.e éÜotovs dyrpes cay Kai aéva. Paiverar 
A A ^ 42» 
Ts оог "m ёкє таро. Kat ras катёфкєс 600; 
, " » ` ^ 
Tóres riv aġnyýðke тд #ат\бтоъА\о “ тд кої TÓ pe yernKe,” кої Tas 
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, Lid 
Tov éppiÉav т adeppia T` peo’ ° то myydds. “Mà бє дє Ас,” Ader TH 
o ы S ED ? ENEUS a \ ^ \ , 7 S. 
yPud, “угаті дё maipves vepó và Cupwons TÒ Xopo)pt дё vepó, pór то 
, x * tA э ^ XX ` СД ^ , ^ M 
Суру рё Tà Ódkpvo о" каї pè TÒ priya, kal yiari kXais kal pupo- 
9 
Aoyás; 
ook , y be » ^ ^ \ , k om , С 
А yé pov, vepò 8v Eyoupe тё тодто тбу тото. Elv éva тууаді, pa 
, P ^ СД 
то $vAÀder рид. Лара, éva Өр: тєтралтодо pè тріо кєфаћа kai Cyrae Tov 
a ^ - x wn r ^ r э у 2 , td A * A r4 
vüca phva “rd éva Kopiro. và pan к ero. у dhion Tò vepó và vpé£y. 
Pics. А ^ » є ` 2 A la ^ 08 , 
Airóv тоу pva Єтєтє 0 Aaxvós `$ тї] povayokópy pov тї Mapovda kat туи 
м r $ $ ? х А £ * э LA: (à Si » Өд ^ b 
éxovv тора ðepévy 's Tov TAaTavo pè T's GAvooidats, к) oXpio Oa Ву) то 
a AD б = 
Өр: koi да ty фат. Tra dadro xAatyw каї Opnve.” 
» , T 
“Apa T akovoe оётӣ Ta Ау тд BacidorovAo elme’ 
сс? А /, / aN ^ ^ ' Qs , NEN /, a 
Eyò ба то oxotdow aùrò тд Opt Kai Oà у\отшсо Kal TO KopiTot с 
^ e ` , , , х ` A du. 38 SEN ^ 
ky ovAo Tov тото. Mévo doce pov pà pzovkovouà và daw ‘т abr: тї 
2 0 
movydtoa ара тї ст.” 
“*® , > ^ ^ s ЖЕ ’ , ` , ^ NES 
А yé p, Ts 04. propéoys ёо? va то скот@сус TÒ Ünpió, то? Ky о 
, $2» 3. 8 ^ 7. x DA. ЩЕ ) TA > , y D Ж 
Baotreas ax avr?) Ti) ToMTeia кү} оло т аскёр т тоса хрома тора TÒ 
птоћєро?у каї timores 0€ лтороўу và kávovv;” 
> А, » 
«Буф да то скотосо,” Aéc то Вас:іХбтоућо. 
A ` ^ \ , А »5 7 ” 
Mir às và py сє pan к éacva. 
> А А 
“"Kyw 02 poBodpa. *Н да ro xatarovtiow ойто то Onpid ў và 
тєдауо.” 
cm Sd 5 , 
"Екє то? шЛодсє dfar axover pià pwvy, кра, kpa. Търіќє: kai 
z L4 , ^ a ` M Ax ^ , БА > x 
yAerer éva рєуаћо movè тойтару сё pà ywvia 's TH KaAVBa vas anos 


xpvaós cà» ayyedos. Pwrae ‘ 


. 
“ті °у ойто TO TOVAL;” 
> є y ^ 
* Airó pè T афкє 0 dvrpas w Ovras méÜave ÈG к ékaró xpóvia, r 
BELA. > ЕЈ 10, є ^ ,^ ^ , y ^ Ts ” 
éyà т dvaðpepa ws то? rpaveje кай yévke Exot то? то yAémes. 
: Bg j * 
*'Apné кєй т] BovBada ket ті eivau;" 
‘ \ 3E ` , , Б e» D ^ 
“Ky айт} т) BovBadra pé тту афкє 6 üvrpas р’ eda к’ Exard ҳрбиа 
Ss y з 0, » 0 e , 
к éyo Tyv avaÜpeja," №є э] урта. 
"E ^ À 2 ` 69 э 7x * х э. i \ , 
ToL тоў Àépe тд 6докє к Єфає TÀ pTOVvKOVELA "m T) movyaraa, 
q ^ LÀ ^ А. , yp x ` , э х ` " э 
apa THY Єўтүтє, kai то Вас:Хотоућо Kivyoe дё TH таћа т Kal т) catra т 
eS ieee > e , "ы \ , ` a 
yu và mdy ke moùrav 1) Mapovda дєрёу ’s Tov mTÀdTavo Kal kaptepodoe 
` aly \ П , ° » ^ , е 
và Ву? тд Ónpi vá ту фат. "Ара ёфтасє кє kai тту «дє, та) NEEL 
> д 
“11 eirati 00; ті кауєс;” 
» > ~ , » e ‚ 
“Erot тоу тїз Tuxys pov, єтпєсє 0 Aaxvós ‘oe péva Kai kaprepó và 
Tes ^ ` , ^ [UOTE ` ^» 
Ву? то 61р: каї va pe фал уй. у dhon то vepó. 
, A , , 3 ^ fe ^ е 
Tores rò BaciXómovAo Вуаќе тд стаі T kal kóße rais аАъте(бо$ 
kal Ty Ме 
х ^ , 
“ Мэ) фоВасол ёуф да сє yAvroac." 
" Р) a sa = EJ 
Ketvy точ то? тоу єїдє éva véo тй” астро, tov аАъттубкє Kai Хе" 
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= 5 е Ее 
“Pedya џакруй "т 228, yudti Oà ҳабӯѕ к rù õmws xaÜkav тбоог 
y , ^ 
GÀvoi. Aé, кє mépa eivat rà pvypopia тофуол Öappévor odAoL тод 
, ^ 
coÜkav G Kat róca xXpdvia уй. và yAvr@oow Tov Toro.” “My ce 
pédy,” Хе, тб BactddrovaAo, kai yipoe kai кїттафє rod oUÀos 0 kauros 
Ф ^ э э ^ ^ 
Tav yepüros ато шуибра, pà dé poByOxe. Kai ket rod pudotcay 
$ ,^ q S ^ А , ^ , e ^ A х 
акоууєтол éva of9epó тоВатодри тй” Bpovry, каї rpavra£e 1 үс sàv và 
, , 
yévovrrav 061005. 
“TS Onpió Byaive, pedya, Pedya và ux тє фі kai ceva!” фора з) 
Маро®ба, uà To aciXómovAó туи wipe 's TH yépia Kal ryv Bade ° ёро. 
A РА » , A , * #: 5 M LA 
улу j.épos GAdpya каї yipoe và. таћолл pè тї Adjua. 
| ДИ, 1 SaN 26 , , ^ А. p 3 x: M ^ 
K’ ўтоу ато evo. peyáXo Өєбрато Өр: дё vixia ykaÜwrà Kai dvd 
A ^x э A. ^ A XE , , A , A ^ q д. 
prepa тоў ёфтауау dmó 00 ky ws като `$ TOV карто TO müca eva. Kal 
^ э x $2» cu ^ 18 * , ^ ^ , * cy ^ ^ 
Вүїкє àxó pér’ ат 76 ттүйд‚ кої mdornke pè тё vixia т дт TH yfjs 
ётошо yià và xion. Кї) dpa «дє тд BaaiAómovAo etre: 
&€ ` ЕД y e 4 e A E ^ b ^ $, 3 ^ A 
КоЛ p Ņàeye 7 páva pov xj Даша" тоћуої 04 фаѕ pà дарбӯ pà 
pépa evas Toros к) то ketvov và HoByOys.” 
л i tA , 3 , ` ^ / ^ ы 
Tóres Trò faciXómovAo рїҗтткє dmavo Tov pe тў тала kai тфдокє 
DO ы ^ y * A 0t q x LÀ 2,9 xX ы 
TWOWKE каї TpaTa ёкофє pè TO стаі тауа то кєфаћ к Vorepa то adAO 
e ^ y , , b ^. > , ^ ^ , ^ e 
ws той то ҳаласє тєра пёра kai dev dmóuve povÜoUw. тоў Ade Ky б 
5 
, 
Aoyos. : 
КӨ) , vA ^ е ^ M INi e a L4 M е 
кбороѕ ovAOS KÅ O vrOvviüs, икрої peydAo, 6 Tacas évas кү) 0 
vA ` ^ ô 8 iða ГА » > , > A v. ^ ^ А 
Baciréas pè т) додєкада pad, ўтау длгтауш 's TO кастро kai Өшро®тоу то 
aX K A „6, 56 ^ 6 , 3 7 y A ` ` ^ 
taiapa, Ky dpa с–бкє тӧ Ünpió, ápxivgae vapxetar Tò vepd pè [loi 
f * , y є £ э е J T^ ` ^ , 
peyadyn, koi уєшетау dats T) aTépvaus к y dovakivaus Kat тд. Kalavia 
movxav oi аӨр@тоь Xaiiptka. 
Y ` mer, , 
Téres ype Tò Вос:Абтохћо rů Мороа, "m TÒ дер уш. уа туу пат 
, 3 А. f. > А ut * y ` ы > , 
тісо 's TH páva T s, Kal Keivy TOV ёдокє TO OaxrvA(ÓL Ts kai rov ere: 
m , , 
“Енш. тара. Oxy cov.” 
^ S > 3 ET , vd Lo e , ^ y Su AQ 
Ky аро ӯрбоу ° 7H ко Ва Kai rovs cide 1 ура, Sév 7eXe дкдра và 
9 
тютё was тд 01р собкє, pà varepa íareje. Ader то BactddrovdAo: 
“т э А д э 10 SN А ^ 158 ^ 
wkava отд тд àvrpaydðnpa pè TH provKOVELA то? MOVdWKES, TOD 
^ ,^ a А, , > UM э yi э , r^ , 
туу exes Cupwpevy pè тд. Saxpva о”, аётб p ёбшкє dvrpeia каї то víkqoa 
i Ө. y T. LÀ ө, , à zi A 4 ^ ды өд TA , 
тд Ünpió. Twpa Oa pe os т?) kópx cov yvvatxo. кої арол тахта уб 
cov." . 
e 3 ^, 
“Ете: duujÓkav Kat rov кє т} Mapodda тд 0axrvA(O. v s каї ketvós 
А , ^ , 87 ^ 
тэ ewe TÒ OKO Tov Kat yévke б dppaBdvas. 
Mà 6 Baorréas к т] Swdexdda’ тоў какофаукє más vas £évos KaTapepe 
э y е P, , > ^ ^ 3 A , "^ À 
K' éxave éva TéÜoto peydAo avrpayaÜOwpa, ToU aùrot тосо. xpovia mohe- 
"3 ^ ^ 
родсау каї dé џторєсау, к fjÜckav vá rov karamovrícovv. Вуђкау pe 
A N , A р; , UM х ^ if ^ , 
сгаїтолЅ kai orahia, то\% аскер, к ёрҳоџутау катд TH KaAVBo. үй уа rov 


, g э y a хм е \ , 
тас олу. Apo. T акоосє AUTO 7 yp? Acer’ 
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ар. 
СЮсє5 ої Óvó ropa прётє và фоуттє уй và улотастє "Еуфшал 
^ Ce er $ a ` 8 n iX ^ 0 , » 
ypyà yuvaika, vá p’ афтттє бш koi дё pe péct, ds пебауо. 
“Kai mds 0a púyovpe, pava p,” Ме тд [jJacuXómovAo, “và yévo 
y ^ q A 
dnros và пєтаёо; aÜpomos «роі. “As épÜovv кү) от: GÉN б eds ds 
T) » 
ДЕР 
To: À , e Cm €€ Av A e a ` A é TOV ad RM > y 
‘ores ÀAéet 1) ура TÒS 6 ANTÒS то? p. афкє ô avtpas w каї 
| \ , , у » 
tov ёдрєја róca xpóvia, avrüs Oa cas ByaAy ofw.” 
Tò б к.э Од “т D эзиб we д 07, 
ду porqyéav тӧу алто каї Név wpa трётє‚ к ёс? va pas Bonbýons, 
, , 
mov сє брёрашє тота xpóvia." 
^ > , > ^ 
“ Abr? Tiv dpa картєродса каї yu,” Née б amrós. ‘‘’Eoeis of дод 
, : 5 P 
và коВаћАкёртє 's róv Xypó p каї và тартє Opodais, và тартє rpiakóotats 
> , , * , D , , ы \ , » 
бкадєс kpéas, Kat тріокостолѕ ókdües vepo, Kal va Piyoupe. 
“Kai mod ба то Вроўрє тд kpéas, kal то? 04 Bpodpe rovAoUpt peyaAo 
, ж) ^ 
ytd và xwpéry тосо vepo;" Tov pwrody. 
А , 
“Na сфаётє тў BovBara то? koi Kelvyn TH Ópéjare тоса урду, va 
, ` ^ х М з ` ^ & Ъз к у з ` n 
Ty yodpte каї pè TÒ kpéas Ts Oa Opadodpe, kr] am’ тд Tero T s và кбутє 
^Y 
тоу\о®р kal va то уєрістє vepó." 
, , 
Tv éea£av тї) BovBddra xal фортосау тб kpéas ат röva тд pépos 
5 
кої TÒ тоућодрі am T ао Ky йуёфкау trò DaciAómovAo pè тд Kopitar 
э , » х T ` ^ А. » A , э € ЕЈ х ^ > » 
атауо 's Tov Anpo, каї стүй, avyà &voi£e та фтера т б олутд Ky арҳіусє 
và TETÁN. 
е , ‹ 
“Opa cas кайл} /” diova£e т] ypyà k ётєсє kai epóynoe. 
Ko) э А 3 o) э В $, JÒ , * , A 00 e 
dnros avéfawe, avéBaiwe Sudexa ypóvia Kai avya, avyà садка 1) 
tA 
Opodais. “ Кра, кра,” dova£e. 
“Ti gés;" 
“Tiero.” 
, > ^ 
Tóres kóße то Вас:ХотохХо тд prore "m" TÒ eppi Tov xépt каї то 
> э , , 
Bá£e ° rù póry `r ròv anró. . * Кра, кра,” dovafe тац. 
«ТИЕ; " 
“ А ub ^ 
T , , ^ , s A» ^ ж. TA $, СА \ ^ * , » 
Ores Baler Tò сторо. т kovra 's T) pry Kai тоу divy và тиў Tò фтура T. 
Y- . 
Ero: pépa pè T? pépa Cóyovav 's tov "Avo Кборо. Ma тал gava- 
, ^ 
meivare 0 dyrós каї то Вас:ХӧтохЛо ékoiye TO rodri "m тд Seki rov хёр& 
^ X. , 
kat тоу ёдокє va pay. “Yorepis ёкофє тд prodre "a тд Сері rov тёё: к 
a >? A , * , la Рё DW A , ? 1€ A 8. Г 
0стєр ат TÒ defi rov тод: каї rov wore "m тд стора T us TOD ауёфкау 
ЕГ, 5 o s 
атоуо к єідау ds каї катёфкау 's éva Bovvo cipà `$ TH morela Tod 
патёра т'. 
, є 3 A LJ э ^ » 
Tores о anros etre: ''Eyó 0à peivw д6 атау ° афто тд Bovó, xai 
05, „МУ, a GS ^ 
сє5 và татє s тї) morela kj] dv rvxóv TOTES ёҳєтє THY dvayKy p’ vá pe 
P. E S34 X A , ^ , 
докубђтє Nà abró тб prepd, vá то kapre kai уф @' drexdow dm T) 
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э ^ , 3 
pupwdia Kat бардо "s ry oth.” К" Вуаћє eva puxpd ypvoò prepò "m тё 
2 , э ГА » 
yAMé$apó T kaí rovs тшдокє. 
> M , ^ 
"Apa ёфтасау ° т) томтєа тб Вас:Абтоућо purnfe “ По? elvat ó 
à , ^ ‚_ э ` X ET ` ^ 25 р 
POROS Tod mae. 's TÒ паћат:;” Kal тоў тоу &Qe£av, 
> ` 5 » D , " эз € \ ^93 
Etxav mei терасу cikos 7évre, Tpidvra ypóvia am’ TOY кордо TOD тау 
, ^ € , 3 A di $ 24 д, А. do т 
$evydros кл) б тотёроѕ т к 1 pava т elxav уєраст, ky) adros exe tpavaly 
kai paivowtav e поА\№карӣѕ TÒ пр®та. 
е ^ , 3 `A 
“Аро 1] pava t Tov ede TOV yvopure ° тў стіл]. Al Éexváet roris 1] 
^ A n: q , MEI , , $ ^ LÀ ^ , s 
pave тб Tat; doa ҳрбиа кү} йу repüg ovv vd. ro диў таль тд ууџюрі Ќе, cay 
х ҮЛ ka ^ A ЖЕ. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , , 
pad, mpoBariva dpa xà) TÒ pakpó T s TO yupever то д0 т0 кє kai то ріске. 
КЕЕ à , РА ^ , э e D » 9 ` ^ a> € 
pè TH prpwdia. "Ето: то? Aépe к 1 pava T apo Tov «є onKwOKe "m TÒ 
, ^ ^ , ^ ` oS , y ^ э e » ^ 
Opavio кє oU кабоуутау pagò pè Tov Васа, ауогёє THY аукоћа T's. kai 
r “ Ko) td е un ^ Е.Д $ / э 
$ova£e- yós pas, б yós pas то? Tov éxoje xapévo! A cov 
y 
yvopi£es, avtpa pov;” 
3 ^ A 
"Ovras т’ axovoey aùrà 6 Baciiéas onKwOke kal ketvos, pà ої avoi, 1] 
, , d 9: 
додєкада, єїтау* “ Прётє. mpra va тоу ёєтаёуѕ рўи «уа. kavévas 
^^ , y: ^ 
pedrys, yiari pets ёёроуиє Tas 6 yis соо б pukpórepos méÜave 86 xai 
tóra ypóvia.” 
Ub , , ^ ^ 
Tores 6 Bacrréas dpxivynce va rov geraly, koi ketvós rov adyynOke rò 
y ^ 
kal тб ovAa Orws elxav убу, pà Sev 7ÜeAav va тоу mwrrélovv. “ Пас 
, 
yéverar airó;" Ader 6 Bacidéas, “aùrà rod pas Ais уш. Tov Като Koopo 
` , е ^ \ 5 , » 
kai Adpuous nueis mores бє T dxovoape. 
y 
Tores elme  Bacitiooa: ““Avtpa pov dev čys ðikyo. Adto var TÒ 
, _ 
masi pas. ‘Eyo ro £épo, 1] кардіо w pé то Ме? 
б А 
^ Tores 6 BaaiXéas простаёє Tois урациатікої và Bpody 's rà тефтери, 
Ó 0 тод ҳабкє тд AórrovAo ку) dX i vd ra ype 
тду кард тоў ҳабкє TO Вас:Хотохћо кү} аћуог ypaupartıko vd ra. ypdjovv 
> ©. 
оўАо Kara Os rovs Tare тора. “Yorepis yupile. 's тд басАдтоъА\о каї 
^ , E ^ " 
то Nees “Ai каћа, va та rw Téjovj.e adTa ToU pas №, TOS котёфкєс 
ёкєї кото, pà TOS yUpures ато кєї;” 
3 3 , 3 N 
Tóres тд Вас:Хотооћ rovs @флуутбкє mas 6 алутдѕ rovs avéBace 's Tov 
D , LY , з 4 \ r 3 ` » ` 
mavw kocpo Kat Üapafav dkopa med пєритодтєро kal ðèv 7ÜcÀav và 
: ^ 2 э е , 
mw réjovy: “Avro прете và pâs ro Supaptupyoys” Ace б Buoihéas. 
T , 
* Под elvai aùròs 6 01т05; тї yévke TÒ тоућ;” 
> A , , э 
* Къттаётє Tà kpéará w тоў такофа yù va тоу Өрёро, cày бё 
"A > ^ b , > ^ 
mu Teire" Adet TO [JamuXómovAo к' &ei£e à. хера т kal rà тббш. т кє 
ГА 
тодҳє Koy’ TÒ kpéas, pà mdi доскоћєЧоутох уй và. mrwrréjovv. 
^ , ^ , ш у эг > 
Tóres у Маро®ба SoxnOxe rò фтєрд кої Xée*. “ Т rwxapes, аутра p, 
E э n " > a , , Мол” 
TÒ фтерд coU pas wke б anros; тшра. var karpòs va то kdyys kai барт 
, » 
và Svapaprupyon. 


> rA 
“ Колі Аё,” A€er тб Bacrdorovdo, “Tovxa астоҳјот,” 


кої Byd ar 
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I > y 
Tjj тоёт т 10 фтєро, кү} apa Td «дау ої ало. Îdpağav yiri morés rovs 
^ * , 
dev exav 8:0 тою xpvoó к) dopo prepo. Totes то BacrdAdrovdo 
> э 
тоВаћє Kovrà 's T) Фотій ° TO poyKade подтол 's TH ёт TH карара кої 
s И, ` , х , х ^ A є , 
T üvayre kal yepice TO таћаті: TÒ раф рлршёф wpaia.. 
y > Ж 

Мабєбтукє of "s т) тоћтєіа môs дарр Eva тдо:о Tovi каї ovAor ої 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ э 
абрёто Вуўкау va то д:0?у кої кє то? картєродсау то? алто? тд ёрёцо 

^ 
yAérovv Kai $avepowverat Eva рєуаћо aíyvejo xy dydX ауа, катёфкє 
` М эу ғ \ EX A a À 25 
pè Bon к ёкотсє 's TOV акд TOD птаћатіо?. 
+ > Ly vA 

Tores etre rò [JaoiAómovAo- “ Вас:Ло р’, v aveßodpe obXot amavw `$ 

RC Sie Fab AES » ^» 
Tov yALaKo Ky 0 antòs дарду Kel. 
М, ЭА " 3 А М > La IN, е э A ta * 

Ky а>ёфкау otA к «дау Tov anto, ky б aqrós проскуусє TOV 

^ , y 3 ^ 3 
Baoiréa кү} о Baoiréas tov pwrnée’ “16 pas, Врё anré, mös avédxes 
, т 
ar tov Кото Koopo;” к) ò аттдѕ pidyoe кої T apnyýôke oba, к] 
^ э е Ж, 
бута ётшсє TOV Àóyo Kaver “-yhov, yAod” Kai Éepvdet Tava кодат TÒ 
, ^ 
Kpéas- '* Avro “var” éet, “ат то CepBi cov хр, то? To ékoiyes уй vá 
, ; 0.2 > 
pe Opens” каї rUBadre 's Tov тото Tov, к éprvoe каї T axodAdyoe K 
э . 
Vorepis eByade т аААо Koppare каї T &кбААлутє 's TO бєёї то дер, K 
0стєріЅ Ta T0010. i 
- , 

Tores ovÀot mícrejav xy o Baciuéas аукаћмасє тб mabi T Kal TH 
Mapovda kai T's éBaXe к ёкаттау kovra T kal Mée ‘Eroi Aovróv T 
oF з 6, , , » ` , , , 
adéppia o 10є№ау và сє katrarovrisovv;” kal простаѓёє va rovs mig ovv 

^ » , A iN M У ЕЈ A , , 
каї va Tovs сфаѓёоуу, pà тд Вас:МотохХо ётєтє 's rà yovara Kai Tov 
2 M Yy 
^ ») y Ua 
pidynoe тї Todt Kai Tov TepikaAeoe và rovs cvpTabyoyn: “”*HOedav va 
, bn Ad (ais пе koé ld К: — ж \ 
pe kavovv kako,” Aée, “ pà Byhke ‘сё Kado, уаті dv дё' pw ёрріҳуоу 's то 

СД М? Е.Д ^ ^ х , * EM 0a td ^ a 
тусд: 02° ÜdyAema Kal kévo тбу Koopo кої ёё Üükava Toca onpela кт) 
бутрауабзрато. кої de Oà SogdLovpov.” Kat pè rà тоААа rov катаферє 
` , " " ` , т э у \ ` 
tov BaciAéa va tovs ovpradyon kai PiryOxay oboi к čnoav Kaa каї 
pets katAXitepa. 

S » : 5 a А ма. 

"Exel 's т) крст Прота к éy® Ky ато кє та тура Kat Gas T 


афтү]Өко. oye. 


APPENDIX III. 


"larpocóoioN `Офёлімом. 


Li е , M 2 

a. "Osots ÜéAe và åypvrvýon kal và piv dev vvaráfy: movňiv 
* ҺЕ , 2 2 S э ^ ` ^ z 
eivai TÒ òvopačóuevov mupyíTys, тоўтоъ Toùs dPOadpovs кол тоў kaßoúpov 

у ^ 
TÀ Opj.o TO. koi тїз. é . mows eis ao mpov zaviv évrvAtEov, koi vá 

, 3 ` > , 74 ^ > , 
ta бётт$ eis Tov дєфбу rov Bpaxtova, каї où vvaá£et. 

6’ п ^ ^ $ o£ "2 а СА , э ы ^ ^ 

5 єрі rod бийёол кортаѕ· ётароу кортіоѕ y ard Tov Kirov, 
xy a D ` А x ^ Т Ж EN , Ey 
ётароу kai amupiov [2] каї катуштоу tov кўтох! ў) тб mepıßóňov, koi 
pevyovar, 

14 , , 006 2 , ^ х $ ^ e^ ^ 

(B. Eis móvov ó0óvrav? kápe Tovro TÒ страд, Kal стӯсох TÒ 

^ D 5. ^ X э ^ А. , ы , e A ^ 9 ^ 
paxaip eis TO како?д: TO ёртрдѕ кої Аёує то llárep yudv: kal éketvos 
бто® move? và Ауу T[ò Kip]? ёАёутоу- Kai dorarov ёф yev (?)] årò tò 

^ Ж ^ 
a?" kavkodòt [sic] ds Body eis тд Sevrepov, Spotws Kal eis Tò Tpírov, kai 
хари Өєо® iabyoerat. 

> wey " 4” r ^ ^ , Е 

Eis бий và Avorys* avdpa дєрёуоу 1) yvvatka, ypáde:— 

i. Eis fityov [sic] wvperóv: ypdyov eis pydov ù eis дтіди" “Ayu 
dyyeXe éxXeré [sic] rod Kupiov quay Ið X) Ото? єїто& катй mávov ToU 
er а M ^ ^ 5 , , ^ ^ 
plyov [sic] каї то? турєто? cov, [?]^ тритоѓоо, rerapra£ov, xal KaOypepwwoi, 
Sukopu£ov [v] риуотърєтду [sic] ато тб» 8o0Xov rod 69 о? [= deival, «is 
Tò дуоро тоў IIps' каї rod Yiod kai то? “Ayiov Пӯєуџ[атос). 

vj. Bis ftyov [sic] кобушєриду каї Tpvratov: komávwrov {Фох 

\ e n S ew ^ жыл, D ` = 
xAwpov omod perà dyidoparos TOV ауу Өєофоуєгшу, kai стр@соу 
KaÀds kal vóriov Kai ypdiov Tjj a yuepa Отау dvard\der ò Atos 
els тё» дейби rov uov’: Xs éréxOy, kai eis tiv Sevrepyy [sic] qyepar: 
Kal ypdije eis uijAov тб Tpiodyiov kal тд Srdipev Kadds, kal ds то ф@ү' 
vnotiKkds. 

ky. Aù và dons дудрах [sic] 9epévov, &rapov paxaipw® óm09 ёкошє 


1 kórov. 2 ó6óvrov. 3 а hole in the ms. 
4 Eis бй va Мей. 5 Perhaps for óevrepalov. 6 vónov. 
7 payew. 9 uaxépw. 
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ҮТ \ CA ği ne r a а ^ > 
фоиікбу ' каї бтау ®тауу và коцил0ў о Sedenévos ds Вауу тб paxaipw eis 
\ EN Ж. мы a 67° о гё / E эл ^ S 
Ta ск rov, каї тбтє as KoyunOH Kal orav éfvmvijoy as eimi тота тд. 
Абуга. ws adrodro [sic] тд paxuipw éðurýðn và kapy povixov’, your và 
bya: ws айто® paxuipiy éduv76y apy òv’, yovv và 
, TD ы » g ` ^ WM S , B ^ х 
скотс? дубу [= аубротох], ойтоѕ và SuvyOy каї тд ё8:кбу pov сёра. уй. 
, = д. -^ $ ^ ov $ ^ A , $ 
тёсо [sic] perà тўѕ yuvatkos pov, ToD об” [= deiva], kai mapavra Teíret 
pÈ THY yvvatkd. Tov. 
$ "0. > 05 ^ ^ , A DA к? к ^ vm СД 
кё. тау йру]0] twas THY yuvaika Tov THY ebXoynruci]v koi vmrayn 
p » ; 
eis mopvyv: čmupov kómpov THs yuvatkds otov тў TOPVNS kal KATVLTOV тд. 
єл ^» $ A: А ` vO , Li tf Lj е ^ > ^ 
podxa Tov àvOpós kpuda: каї etÜéos Ө№є тту poyon’ opoiws kai els TO 
эф э H 3 
ёё дуастрбфоу?. 
кє. Eis доциои:арэуу, rijs BeAavidos tov dWapiov тб стора as popet 
"NS D 4 x x» , 10. , Neo э м \ 
6 Satpoviapys* xal as ra калуЌєта каї ÜéXovv фбут da’ abróv tà 
бошду. L 
кЁ....дакў° tiwas amo [illegible] odidiov Ñ «ai aAXav Oypiwv кої và 
Ee mo э у soe , 6м " > 3 9 7 , 
py дё тоу ёууітоџу" акбилу Kal oi скіХо: và diyouv ат’ abróv: котоуі- 
соу тб AdzraÜov koi тб кВХарєуоу каї атосфохууѓєи то каа [sic]: каї 
»* 
аАєцуоу tov борду" Хоу каї Өе Gavpace. 
, COPS / 8 эру wig 2 A ^t ^ 
kn. Ava và күйүүсү rwas* дуаріа, kai và ётїтїх], às форє о Wapas 
ётауо rov rovs yíAXovs THs Oaracays Deuévovs els Séppare [sic] deApivou 
[sic], каї érvrvxatve? таутотє. 
, 
KO. Aù và cipyvedon Twàs Tots ёҳдроїс rov: ypdiyov tov Wadpov" 
Tywords” èv тў “Iovdaia, Xvóaé то uè vepov™ каї dds Tov éxOpdv cov và 
min каї ÜéXet eipyveton. 
Ae. Aù và рту kovpawvrai adrivor [sic] omo? теритотоду" vetpa 
э A А TA A a À ^ > ` it 
ато Tà скёћ] то? yepavod as popodo eis TÒ Covvápw rovs. 
Aff. Eis éfeckemacpévov [sic] каї doffwévov: émapov у £«pà 
кастауо. kal тќоҳоу [—6óxov| кої y woTypia Kpacivy maÀoiv koi as 
"A ^ ` , ,F ^ , x NC. э т^ Ф e rg ` ^ 
To tivy таҳ? kal dpyd, кої урафє каї rò “Ev аруу 7v о Adyos, pè Tov 
I) rjv BonOaav, кої as то Bacrde. 
, А 
№. Eis piywv [sic] кбує кориатіа popiov ӯ kai урароу'* тд a”, 
S e - э ^75 ej 3E! e > х sk С * P А 
ayary 0 Пр, cis то B, 1) Сот о Yios, eis то у 1 тораки rò Пӯа тд 
g cea va > е 43 сел ve £i. ЧА ^ е э 
ауу, арлу. Kai órav apxity™ o рѓуоѕ каї o muperds, as то] o асбєи- 
n . , = 8 I ^ €; E ^ a ` 
péos [sic] petavoias 7 eis Tò буора Tov ayiov 16% тоў Продрброо, каї 
^ Ld M. - , ^ 0€. СД є cp М SN $ 14 ^ > 
as фуу) то а koppatı Kai дєє, mavon o zvperos* Kat éày dev raven cis 


^ ^ " › ` , Non ov 15 " 
TÒ протоу, KAE то els TO Ocvrepov* 1 aAyOea'” паутотє. 


1 pwrikóv. 2 ckwrlcet. 3 dvacrpipor. 
4 Sepwviápes here. 5 ...абаакў. 6 ако. 

7 fovuàv. 8 kirmyaet тийс. 9 entrixéve. 
10 yywords. П cidiwoé rw pevepòv. 12 yodwe. 


13 арх ќе». M 00, 15 Етол. 
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тА П ^ z 1$ ^ z £ g 3 ^ , 3 ^ ge ^ , 
p epi рити omod треҳє, A€ye® eis TO џёроѕ éxetvo? omo трёҳе, 
/ э һай / , D ` gr 2 
Kpudius els rò айт{* роё, wa, рітё, kai Oédet moo. 
pa. Aù và ui) ребў o dvos* Bade wevrovixa [2] oùyyías B, 88оо 
tov тӣса [sic] таҳ? và тб koi ov pebei. 
pa. Aù và rooy xj ywvatka yáXa-. érapov dyeAddas* üvixw? Kat 
^ p ^ 
койтду To* Kadd, 805 rijs yuvatkds vá то Hayy, Ñ vá то miy”. 
„В. Aù và pav poBacor mAérrqv кої форторо [sic]: ётароу то 
a \ , з 5 з 7 ^ E ^ ^ € ^ ` 
ХОрто> тб Aeyopevoy à£n(9óravov, eis тд буора. то? Ips кої roù Yiov kai 
^ e , т. ^ z e ^ VA ^ A ^ ` X, 
Tov dyíov llvs, xoi Васта то бтоў ÜéAew và тєритатӣѕ, кої pe Tiv 
BoyGeav To) 09 dev doBaca’. 
, ` A , Ыы э , ^ T эб е 
py’. Аш và стус офи épxOpevov mpos ae: Отоу тоу iOjs Оті 
ёрҳєтал mpds сє Aéye тодта ғ 
"Avéügkev Moois? ёті сту akov [sic] Фборотогду аи кої 
{Хоу тбтоу стаъро® TÓv mpòs уђѕ шр ow трост Capp 
ёу roro OpiapBetoas tò тўна, 80 XG doopev тф 08 hpv бт, 886- 
ёастал. 
L \ 5 a e a , N у N03 
pl. Aù và Шр; 1] үс? Tpayou xe up шй, з 
dXeiy 6 ауёра$ тб тён Tov THY wpay Sod Trvxa(ve. và тетү pè THY 
ywaikd Tov. 
һб. Bis poßepiopóv: ypade eis &yyurov xapri ayvvytov [1]: "EXot 
ó Os- каї тўр [sic] ҳарактӣро, rasrqv: Kai Віста cx ox. 
if » є ^ A ЕЈ , ^ х "4 > M 
v. Eis aipoppootcav ypade cis éBpwov xapri kai дёсоу els ту 
tA М - ^ А , х х -" € A S si 3 ^ 
ҡоМ№Моу THs perà à KAWOTHS кої Aéye каї rò Пер vuv xai THY eUxQv 
TAvTHY: 
“О OF тоб “ABpadp, б @$ rov соак, 0 Os Tod 'lakwf, о Os’ о 
^ A A Өл э ^ More ost ^ м ^ еы Т0 ^ 
cTjcas tov motapov Морб@йцн èv тї C иёра, стўсоу Kat т pony’ ToU 
аїратоѕ т< SovAys бу [=deiva], кої 4 oppayls то? Ко adv 19 X9. 
Xrópev Kadds, ordpev cx $óflov 09, арди. ОЇ бё Erayyeňorat 
Mar@aios, Маркос, Лоокӣ5 каї "Ioávvgs tavavrrvwor [?] appworov: ypade 
els Ф ААоу Sdduyns ETT X 6 9 $ 6: 
ve, [Ad v]à Avoys avbpa Beuévov: ётароу карба тартокіоо Kat 
y. $ , ^ gh 3 , ^ , s x, 4 
décov aùrà кбртооѕ (B кої éye &mávo тту Kepadyv tov: cis Tò òvopa 
^ M ^ ^ єл N M A ` ip A \ NO. э X 0 , 
то? ps кої TOU vioU kal ToU ayiov TVS, kai Aéye таёта rà Хоу" arokvGy- 
m 2 
twoav'! rà а TOU à [E ben ws дтє\ХїӨ Ad£apos amo Tov тафоу. 
vL. Eis рѓуоу kal muperòv ypade eis кодтау adopiopov И Taira TÀ 
диброта: XS éyevvyOy, Xs ёстахробт, XS дуст, Tod Kú тфу Iô X$ 


1 тту. 2 Méyev. 3 ёкє[рор. 
4 dryeMéac. 5 óvixqv. 6 кайтє Tw. 
7 m$. 8 BoBáca.. 9 pwnoeis. 


10 plow. П ате\ћ№бутосау. 
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yevvnÂévros èv Вуб\єи тўс “lovdatas, тадсоу, Qa(pova. кёфаћє, amd TÓv 
^ ^ T^ ^ Б = ^ 

dodAov той OF dv [= 8etva], eis тд Ovoua rod lips xoi tot Yiod каї тоб 

СЕЈ = ^ Seem ^ > A Pa 

йуѓоу Пӯ$, viv каї det каї eis Toùs ai[Gvos ]. 

ІФ: , 9 = tA ^ > ^ ^ , fd , 
vf, Eis Avow дроу ypade rara eis Ywpiv каї 8ós rov va то yg 
jÀ, eisByA, аитєЛоър@ 0 í ёктіХєу, ёктє\ 

akoyA, cisByA, дрлтєЛоър@5, пєрцларийЅ, kapevávrov, €kriÀev, ёктєМєу, 
rd д $. х , 2 т a A. ^ 2 
Bpioxadedéos, Sed€ovca, 76 cupacatodios «ope! THY Avow таїттуу. 
é d Ei , AG) 2 Ж , ^ 3 v LÀ ^ % 
B. Eis móvov orýÂovs? Aéye raóTqv тўу є0улју` ау Koopa kai 
Аашауё, К®рє каї TW, NucóAae kal "AktvOvve orod тй Opézava? Вастбтє 
` \ Li 52 / ` \ f a D ^ fü 
xai TOV TOvov KOTTETE, KOWaTe kai Tov móvov Tod SovAov Tod 69 
[= деа]. 
£y. "Отау ёур 0 avés Oa(pova, ў тб yAv...[1] rov, 7 фаутасиа, 
r > > у х теи 7 эур ^ , э 
урафє eis dyóvgro [1] xapri тшер@ S” Хушо тоў deyyapíov каї às 
^ D Le \ z з, б э a7 ^ = ` a 
Baorĝ, Aéye kai eis rò дєёу rov abr(v*- “Ev óvópari tod Tips kai ToU 
Үіо? кої rod “Aylov Iys. 'Тоўто rò фуЛактуроу é0009 TQ Muon èv 
Aiyirtw rò то? '"ApxayyéAov MuxoxÀ, votepov dé 800) rà Вас: 
Spann 9 , SET ^ 0 / 6 ^ ^ 
oAoMaVTL Ото татаё wav акабартоу Treva, 1) a00«ve(as?, ў PoBicpor, 
A ^ ^ e ^" A Ж a э ^ ^ ^ 2 
7 ppixaspod, ў реуотурєто?", ў rpvratov, ў афтшерио?, 7) тоё awavryj- 
A». Ал A н) B, А À / A ` / ГА 
patos, Ñ) eriBovdrs, Ù kataxGovov®, À тЛауѓох, ў pè payeias merorpévov, 
^ ZW un A, a» ^ 
ў кофоу, ў arag, ù XaXobv, ў aAaXov, ў ёт:Хуттікду, 7) mporkeipl ev ]ov?, 
ow ^ 
7) apoppov, ў mpurns кої Oevrépas avvavriaeos, 7) ToU алтауттудато$, 7) TOU 
> - 3 
aravrýparos. ‘О Os srw Bonbds” tov dovAov cov бу [= дуа] д: 
Awvaya, "Е Варрӣѕ, SiapvAagov èv avri калрф, иёра kai vukti™ kai Фра, 
бафуАаёоу avtov о 65 ато тауто$ како? каї mavrós kwüvvov.  "Eflacc- 
Aevoe о 05 «is Tots aidvas, аруу. Zrdpe Kaas, oTÓjev pera 
A ~ 
poBov 6%. 
, NJ . e ^ 
ps’. Mep avdpa [sic] ото? rov pevyer 1] yvvatka, ураүоу TÒ дуоро. тоё 
э ^ ^ А 
аудроѕ Kai Tis yuvackos els xapriv aye—desunt cetera. 


1 UBpyce. 2 griBlov. 3 дёртара. 
3 @ттту. 5 vagi. 5 agÜevés. 

7 pryomÜperov. 8 karaxOmvlov. 9 трбекї pov. 
10 vondos. П рйктау. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


[From another ms. probably by the same hand.] ‘ 


ton. Eis puroxépadov kai кєфаћаћуѓау :— 

Tode eis ayévrov [1] xapri: б OS ro 'Afpaapu!, о 65 то? саак, 
о 65 rot Лака, A9cov? rò Oawsóviov то? шоокєфаћоо ато THY кєфаћђи 

^ ^ є + ® Ж r -A N 4 Ў » ЕЈ 
tov SovAov cov, opki(o сє тд акабартоу và то KabeLopevov mávrore eis 
Tiv кєфаћђу Tod арди, ётароу тб cov sóvQgua Kal шісєосє atò THS 
кєфаћўѕ" dmó шитокєфаћо? [sic], piAtyxous® каї сфоудуХоо* атф tov 
SotAov то? 00 by’ or кк ATT BET ф В 09 du:—lorapev kads, ordpev 
peta. póßov Geod *А илуу]. 

тоб. Eis mabi ото? exer какбу voiv eis wdOyow тбу iepðv ypap- 
prov: : 

Tpayov rjv а В eis Sicxov ómo9 коттоо rò avriðwpov, каї dos то và 
^ , = є ^ — 
Лєтохрутёў Xaarokvpuika y каї бойу reAewoÜdow та y ZXafaro- 

Г ^; БХ ^ ND 6 ` , EY ^ ac 
курска) Хобс ro^ pè красі zraXatóy adorov® kal worile TO masi Kal dro- 
Мосе] 6 vods rov: kai бтау тотбє тб marði às héyer о SiSacKados THY 
ebyiv Tarv :— 

Ké 6 03 урби 0 иктсаѕ kai фотісаѕ tàs кардіоѕ тфу [illegible], 
mpeoBurepor MeXxwreBéx, NaBwi, “Iwxapuy [there follows a long list of 
Hebrew names], atroi Sonicare’ mavres kai ауоіёатє Tov vov Kal Tijv 

7 ^ 4 ^ 0^ m cn ^ , CER Cm ] 
kapO(av Tod SovAov Tod 00 ду els rijv pabyow тфу iepdv уращиатоу. 


[Two more prayers in almost the same terms follow. ] 
*As Aé€yer kal тбу Wadpov: EvAoynow" тб» КЎ ёу ттаутї katpd, кої as 
крат} TO masi ато rò кєфоћу б diddoKados kal as Aéye : 
[Here follows another long prayer. ] 
tr. [ilegible] và kdyrgs тӯўу ordjvav:— 
, , , , , 3 , 3 XS toe , 
Na ураүтѕ тріа ҳартіа, vá та kdi/gs dmdvov eis rà poUxa rov péra 
* 
1 abpaáy. 2 Мое. 3 а.е. илўгүүо$. 


+ сфо»ё\оу. 5 Newoé Tw. 6 wor. 
7 BonPhoarat. 8 eùħoyiow. 
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a 2 by За , 
eis éva от ёкєї Orrov Tov movel т] ©тАл}уа. TH $a repw]) то? Феу 
e tion: xai eivat ard тй onpadia rod ÜéAew và урат els Ta тріо. 


xapria TavTa: == 





M m , 1 , 
+ тєрї và oraparyons’ xaAatw:— 
out mie ; com S cj 

“Отоу ї$ў< omo) apxiler và mépry? xadalw: Tis Op|as] và exys 
Pavpopavixov paxaipw*® 1) óva ў KoKadévia Ta pavýkia, và. то Trdpys* 
3 \ te А $, / A , х Д Я ^ y , 
eis TÒ xépw aov TÒ Óefióv, và oTaparyons TA уєфт ka0s eiva yow vá. 
n 5 > \ э 22 є ^ ер . \ N К \ 
Ta aotpwons” eis тӧу ойраубу, бто® pixtovv [sic] vv Вроҳђу Kai тд 
^ \ ш Дл” 
хала, và. eis pun "Бу ару jv 0 Adyos, каї о Aóyos HY, mpòs Tov OY, 
каў 64 Fv 6 ге каї каба то “ш. еы và Bondage TÓ Вахид 
eis та Вау 1) eis THY viv, каї THs bo стёкєтал" TÒ xaMitw, Ei 22° àv 

eloa, eis кара Вих kai obi eis аАЛоу тбтоу:— 


[The seribe here changes the subject abruptly.] 


Translation., 
For megrim and headache : 


Write on a piece of paper: God of Abraham, God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob, loose the demon of the megrim® from the head of 


1 oraparloes. 2 retry. 3 Laxépw. 
4 тёр. 5 orpoces. 5 taña. 
1 ттёкєтє. 8 62. 


9 тд шоокёфаћоу (or 6 pucoKépados), half-head, is a literal rendering of the 
ancient huixpavla, a neuralgic pain on one side of the head or face, whence our 
own word megrim (through the French migraine=hemicraine). This pain is 
by the modern folk-physician, consistently enough, attributed to a special 
demon, with whom I personally am not acquainted; but Mr W. H. D. Rouse, 
more fortunate, in his interesting paper on ‘Folk-lore from the Southern 
Sporades’ (Folk-Lore, June 1899, pp. 171—172) was able to quote a charm 
from a ms. similar to mine, in which this ‘half-head’ demon is described as 


“а youth standing beyond Jordan and crying with a loud voice that he wants 
man’s flesh to eat.” 
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Thy servant. I charge thee, unclean spirit, which ever sittest in 
the head of man, take thy pain and depart from the head: from 
half-head, membrane, and vertebra, from the servant of God 
So-and-So. Stand we fairly, stand we with fear of God. Amen. 


For a child which has a mind unable to learn the sacred 
letters : 

Write the A.B.C. on a platter used for holy bread and give it to 
be blessed in the liturgy on three Saturdays and Sundays, and when 
the three Saturdays and Sundays are complete, dissolve it [7] in 
unadulterated old wine and give the child to drink, and his brain 
will be set free. And while the child is drinking let the school- 
master say the prayer: 

Lord our God, who hast overcome and enlightened the hearts of 
[illegible], presbyters Melchisedeck, Naboi, Jochami, etc. help ye all, 
and open the mind and the heart of the servant of God So-and-So, 
that he may learn the sacred letters. 


Let him also recite the psalm: * I will bless the Lord in all 
time," and let the schoolmaster hold the child by the head and 
say: 

For affections of the spleen: 


Write on three pieces of paper and burn them in a spoon over 
his clothes, in the part where the spleen ails, on the fifth day of the 
moon ; and these are the signs which thou shalt write on these three 
pieces of paper: 


To stay a hail-storm : 

When thou seest that hail begins to fall, at that same time take 
a black-handled knife, the handle being either wood or bone, hold it 
in thy right hand, in order to stay the clouds as they are, namely to 
scatter them over the sky, which pour the rain and the hail, and say 
thus: *In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God," and as soon as thou hast said this, 
forthwith plant the knife into a table or into the earth, and at once 
the hail-storm ceases. But if thou happenest to be on board ship, 
and not in any other place,...... 





APPENDIX V. 


Extracts from a Phylactery dated 1774, in the possession of 
M. Demetrius Lascaris of Melenik, Macedonia. Copied Sept. 17, 
19001, 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 


‚ ; 
IIavevAoyguévg llavayía Аёстора Georoke, Воубтсоу тбу 8. т. 6. 
:A: [ie. 8obÀov roO Oeod Aokav] 
à ; А . eEovoiar, XepovBeip, Хєрафєір. 
2 F ‚ 
ё$оюлтёрєтоу iyos, кратоло®< Вроҳіђѕ, кортка Aysntixovs, vorov BAaBeEpas, 
4 a , ^ ^ , Л ^^ ^ 
vócov ҳаћєтіѕ, vorwdvyys, пєрлгтікї< Kal TepmTQuévgs, Аоба тф Потрі 
А ^ ел ^ ^t А ^ 
коі TQ Yià kai то Ayw Dvevpare. 
ae 5 т 
^ A e ^ ,^ , ^ А LÀ y 
каї Tovs pytopas тфу Satpovey epévovs kal yaMvwpévovs, ойто écrocav 
ої éxÜpoi roð SovAov tod eod : AovKa: Ai yAdooar airy, rà xe(Àg 
А A ^ : n 
олтфу kal 1 Kapdta олтФу, rà уєдра avTav кої ої appol айтди Kal т% 
y y Là 3 A \ i e , ” х , A 
Оррото. čws TéÀos олтоў. кої dv Tis ®т@үү els Tv б, т. 0. : А : deve rovs 
79 By ou , 2 ` A? ` ` Й " 
móðas rovs то? ui] rpé£ew, Seoov Tas xetpás rovs TO wy SuYHoOVTAL micat 
тоофёк: ў стаі ў коутар: và Dífovv dave eis tov б. т. 0. :А: TÒ 
^ Ф ^ A cf э PA э х $ b L4 ` СД 
ро. бтоў va pífovv émávo eis tov 8. т. 0. A. рё Bora và уйт 
" veo’ / N S , Lr] A. ug) 7 
BopBaxe кої ó "ApxáyyeXos Mixai)À và тд zapaj.epíay) &os трєіѕ dpyvias 
х r 
dé kovrà tov 8. т. 0. А. каї б 8. т. Ө. А. và y[A]vrøon yes кої oi 
- 
€xOpot тоў 8. т. 0. А. {: додка :} và «уол Senevor. ws S€Onxay rà arópara 
^ q ^ 
TGV Aeóvrov eis TOUS рартораѕ rovs Gyious oUTws và SeHody каї тй стброто 
ЕД ^ х ^ e х ^ , М y. э t 
оту котй тоў б. т. Ө, : А : т] фотій тоў Tovpexiov rov và уйл al0épas 
кої tò orali rov ВарВак. Yadcov, Куре, tov 0. т. 0. : A: каї diwkov 


1 The text is given with all its eccentricities of spelling, style, and grammar 
faithfully preserved. 
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то?с “AvatoArkovs xai Bopewovs kal Avtixovs kal Моткофъ$ datpovas và 
dréxwou ad tov б. т. 0. : A: кой èv dvopare Tod peyadou heod ZaBaw6 
e , ^ € , CN, > 6 Л a y E M > , 
opkio tas EBdopynKovta буо dobévetas as Exet о avÜporros- “Avayupyoarte 
^ ^ A ^ 
&zÓ rov ёоо т. 0. : додка : Kai ў то oùpavoùs катўАбдєу doOevea xai 7) 
э \ w эһ аа [Ж =» А 35d , M эм юу [aer Е ү 2 3r ^ 
&ró aotpov, ў дто ло? ў ато сут ў ато Coqov 1) длтб Kpvov aépos ў 
э А * À 5 NOU ^ ^ Ө. A э € a A э х , ^ 6. 
Отд vepó 1) ӣто &a pos KaTnAGev 1) ато Tepod 7) ато KTUToU катућдєу, 
5, ^ T e e d , ^ би СТ ТНТУ "WO ^N , 
7) атд povov 1) ard káurov ù Tediov 1) Grd тотарно® 7) ауро? ў weptBorov 
* 4 , А э $ Le з 8 50 A 28 Ж з э jo * э > 29, 
Ñ €v куте ù ev тародєіс 1) ev 8:000 N Tprodw 7) ev «ісддо Ñ èv ёбад 
a a ‚ з 

Aovrpod, povpvov, tpoyadov' 1) év Oúpa 7) Ovpida аушуєоу, karovyetov, 
addviov. : 4 а о о с a : с 3 : 

A : ^ ^ 
jj ато фариоко< ў dOovov Ñ GjAov каї ато Bapéov ala xpav 6pbarpav 7) 
d X3 , a э” ^ 3 , a > ^ w my „М 
ато Backootvys ў adAns cup popas ёттршёитѕ 7) ауєріко? Т) vepatóov 1) 

> ^ 
tov ev Lodw depozerópievov kal nate adicpoa tov д. т. 0. : А: Kopie 
ФфуЛаттє ; : 5 с s т : о : ? i 
‚ ‚ , 

уєфрбтоуоу, ҳєротоуоу, Suroupias . : a : : : Е 


ёѓоркі Ќо vas ote ёст, адікох eis Tov д. т. 0. : A : А Р > : 


1 ‘ground marked out for the erection of a church,’ according to my 
informant. 


Ü 


APPENDIX VI. 


Quaedam Anglice non reddenda. 


1. 

®куфтош, yovariLw 'umpós cov, 

Tò paxpd pov "s TÒ скистб cov. (KAedapia, a lock.) 
2. 

*Avapeca ‘oe ёоо Bovva 

BovpBovAaxas KatpaxvAg. (торду, crepitus ventris.) 
3. 


Kowa рё кома, 

Tò paxpd káv Sovred. (т:дар:, a wine-jar.) 
4. 

"Avoty о páàňapos 

Мтай” 0 yxédapos. (toovpame, a sock.) 
5. 

Xis, púas kvparcoUDats шй "m riv ал karovptoUvrav. 
Or 


Xidrats, pvAcats kvparaotOats ауаскєћа. Kat potv. 
(crpexiats, the eaves.) 


Kókkw каї кайлар? 
Tia tov KdÀó cov Kady. (yiauroàņ, a woollen blanket.) 
ip 


Koxkwos Tiavircapos toaxvove: 's tév к@Ао Tov. 
(крауо, the cornelian-cherry.) 
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Mzaivo, Byaivw 's тӧу бута Kai kovroyovartto, 
Bydlw rov каңт@ Covpva кої сє kaXadarito. 
(cevrotK, a trunk.) 


BáX тт] каї order, 
ВуаА' тту kj ёхиббе. 
(татса Вра то? povpvov, the rag with which the oven is swept.) 
10. 
Xidrap, татар, сё ту Bato, 
Кз) йтокоърдорётр Byaive. (mirra, a pie.) 


п. 
`5 rò Bovvd уєуузјӨка, ° тб Bovvd трауєра, 
Тара дуаст1]бко. va yAérw то? dvrpa каї т yuvatkas. 


(kar, the door-sill.) 








ADDENDA. 


Pace 13. 


Col. Leake gives a pretty variant of the weather-lore on the Epiphany, from 
Acarnania: 
Xapà ora Xpwróyeva oreyva, 
Ta Фото xiovspéva, 
Mè тў» Aaywmpiv Bpexodperny, 
Та prdpia yropopéva. 
“Joy to a dry Christmas, a snowy Epiphany, and a rainy Easter, then the 
barns will be filled.” 


He also quotes the Sicilian saying: Gennaro sicco borghese ricco. 
Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. тп. p. 515. 


Pace 123. 


Concerning the plant popularly called ‘The Holy Virgin’s Hand,’ Scarlatos 
D. Byzantios says: Хер: ris llavayías évoudtow ý ^yvvatkes elids т: фитод, TÒ 
óTolo» ékÜÉrovsw eis Tas yévvas, ceBduevar, Kal uà aùrò parrlfoww то оїктиа. TÓV 
Aexóvco». He identifies it with the peony, Ae&xàv ris каб’ quads 'EAXqvucás 
AuxMékrov, 8.0. ёрі. 


INDEX. 


Agathangelus, prophecies of, 116-7 

Alexander the Great, in incantations, 
251; in folk tradition, 279-81; 
legendary history of, 281-9 

ants, omen from, 19 

April, 43-6 

Armenos, 124 

arrack, omen from spilling, 102 

arrow-shooting, 27-8 

ass, the, in ancient and modern Mace- 
donia, 299-300 

augury, 104—111 

Ayeriko, 224-5, 240-2 


Baboyeri, 88 

basil, its uses, 93; songs about the, 94 

bat, superstition about the, 110 

bor x. men, superstitious dread of, 
10 

beasts, benediction of, 223-4 

bellg, on New Year’s Day, 80 

betrothal, 150-4; songs, 152-3 

Bible, the, in folk-medicine, 227 

“binding” of married people, 171, 
232, 234 

birds, legends about, 290-4 

birth, 123-146 

bite, cure for, 230, 233 

bleeding, eure for, 230, 233 

bones, divination by, 96-7 

bonfires, 27-8, 57, 60 

‘Borrowing Days," the, 23-4 

boughs, New Year's, 81 

bread, superstitions about, 98; sacred- 
ness of, 103-4 

** Breeder," popular name for January, 
18 


“Bright,” popular name for Easter, 35 
brothers, adopted, 188 
bugs, 18, 36 


candles, Easter, 36 

Carnival, 26 

carols, New Year's, 82 

eat, omens from, 110-1; leaping over 
corpse, 219-20 


caterpillars, recipe for driving away, 231 

cattle, weather-lore about, 111; cure 
of ailing, 224 

caul, mysterious veneration of the, 139 


charms, 19, 23, 124, 228, 238-40, 
258-366 
Charos, 102, 128; penny of, 193; 


popular conception of, 206-7 

Cheese-Sunday, 26-7, 29 

child-birth, superstitions connected 
with, 124-6, 137-9 

choking, omen from, 111-2 

christening, 134-7 

Christmas, 76-7 

Cleaning Week, 30 

cock, weather-lore about the, 107 

cock’s spur, safeguard against the Evil 
Eye, 142 

coffee, divination by, 95 

cornel buds, divination by, 78-9 

cripples, superstition about, 105 

Cronia, 27 

Cross, Feast of the, 60; “ Month of 
the," 64; Diving for the, 87-8 

eross-bows, 27-8 

erowns, child born with two, 105 

cuckoo, 16-7 

curse, dread of parent’s, 135, 195, 211, 
226; Bishop's, 211 foll. 


daisy, divination by plucking a, 46 

Days, unlucky, 189-91 

dead, feasts of the, 207-10 

December, 67-8 

dervishes, as vampire-killers, 221; as 
expellers or propitiators of evil 
spirits, 224—5 

dirges, 194-6, 201-2, 205-6 

*divination, 95-117 

dog, omen from a howling, 107; as a 
guardian spirit, 222; as a wood- 
spirit, 252 

Drakos, wells haunted by the, 18, 
260-1; legends about the, 261-3, 
264; mythological interpretation of 
the, 265 
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dreams, 79, 209; interpretation of, 
226 

drinking rhymes, 342-3 

drought, ceremonies in time of, 118-20 

drunkenness, recipe against, 233 

Drymiais, 21, 63-4 

Dudule-song, 119 


Eagle, ‘‘The Prince and the," 268-77, 
351-7 

ears, premonitions derived from burn- 
ing and ringing, 111 

Easter, weather-lore, 13; rhymes, 26; 
eustoms, 25-42; Sunday, 35; Tues- 
day, 38; song, 38 

Elijah, the Prophet, 240 

Epiphany, weather-love, 
Feast, 86-8 

Evil Eye, 123-4, 139-46 

exhumation, 210-214 

eyes, premonitions from twitching, 112 


18, 368; 


Fates, 125-8; ** The Youth and the,” 
128 

fatigue, recipe against, 233 

February, 14 

Fetch, 222 

fever, cause of, 224; cures for, 225, 
228, 232-4 

fire, divination by, 98 ; ordeal, 298-9 

first-foot, 84-5 

first-fruit, 122 

fishing, recipe for success in, 233 

“Player,” popular name for March, 21 

flea, 18, 27 

flowers, divination by, 46 

Fortune, 128-9 

forty days, 14-5; paces, 229 

Forty-day fast, 26 

Friday, 21, 63, 190-1 

fright, recipes against, 225, 233-4 

funeral rites, 192-222; procession, 197; 
service, 200; feast, 203-4; mourn- 
ing, 204-6 


gad-fly, omen from, 110 

games, Easter, 38; St Thomas’s, 40 

** Gaping," game of, 29-30 

garlic, as a safeguard against the Evil 
Bye, 124, 141 

geese, wild, weather-lore, 62 

Gipsy fortune-tellers, 225-6 


girdle, superstitions about the, 99-100 ` 


Good Friday, 35 

** Good Word," 35 

“ gooding,” 18, 32, 89 

grasshopper, 59-60 

Great Bear, folk names for the, 70 

**Qreat Month," popular name for 
January, 13 


Index 


gyon, forerunner of spring, 17; legend 
of, 290-1 

hair, school superstition about, 301 

half-head, demon of the, 363 n. 

hand, premonitions from itching, 112 

hare, superstition about the, 106 

“ Harvester,” popular name for June, 
50 

hemorrhage, cure for, 234 

hen, omen from a crowing, 106 

hexagram, symbolic significance of the, 
142 


hide and seek, game of, 17 n. 

holy springs, 243-4; water, 75, 258 
Holy Week, 35 | 

house-spirits, 257-9 


January, 13-4 
“Judas,” 37 
July, 59-60 
June, 50-58 


Karkanizari, 73-6, 219 n. 

kid, omen from the sight of a, 16 

kings, in M. Gr. folk-tales, 275 

Kledonas, rite of, 53-7 

knots, magie significance of, 100, 105, 
170, 228, 234 

Koran, the, in folk. medicine, 224 


lamb, omen from the sight of a, 16; 
Easter, 38 

“Lame Month," popular name of 
February, 14 К 

Lamia, the, 265 foll. 

Lazarus, Feast of, 32-4 

lead, divination by molten, 51-2 

Lent, 26-8 

light, ceremony of receiving, 36 

lightning, recipe against, 229 

“ Little Month,” 14 

“Long Month," 13 


mad dog, cure for the bite of a, 
280 


magpie, omen from a, 110 

Makarios, prophecies of, 117 

March, 16-24 

marriage, 147-91 

May, 43, 46-9 

Meat-Sunday, 26 

medical treatises, 230-6, 358-64 

medicine, folk-, 227-30 

Mid-Pentecost, 40 

Milky Way, popular names for the, 
and legend, 69 

mirror, divination by, 50-1 

Mohammed the Conqueror and ex- 
communication, 212-3 


Index 


Mohammedan wizards, 225 
Moirais, 126-8 

* Month-days,” 62 > 

moon, new, 71; eclipse of the, 72 
morra, game of, 297-8 

** mothering," 29 

munimers, 88 


Naidis, story of, 129-34, 247-50 

nail, a safeguard against evil, 64; 
nailing the Vampire, 221 

nail-cutting, superstition about, 189- 
90; nail-parings, preserved, 214-5 

name-day, 122 

Nasreddin Khodja, story of, 114 

Neraides, 195, 240 foll. 

New Year's Day, 77-83 

* Night of Power," 86 

nightbird, omen from a, 108 

nose, premonition from itching, 113; 
cure for a bleeding, 230, 233 

November, 66-7 

nuskas, use of, 294 


October, 65-6 

offerings, to the dead, 197, 208-9 
oil, omen from spilt, 102 

olive leaves, divination by, 78 

owl, omen from a hooting, 107, 108 


Palm Sunday, 34 
**pappas," popular name for the daisy, 
46 


Paschal eggs, 35 

Paschalia, 37 

pee-wit, legend of the, 290 

pentagram, symbolic significance of 
the, 142 

pepper, omen from spilt, 102 

Perperuna-song, 119 

Philip, in folk tradition, 279 

philtres, 226-7 

phylacteries, 238-40, 365-6 

plague, the, 237-8 

plants, magic, 123, 368 

Pleiades, the, 70 

**Plough," ‘‘Plough-feet,” popular 
names for constellations, 70 

portraiture, superstitious dread of, 
300-1 


possession, by demons, 232, 235, 241 

** Precursor Men,” 89 

premonitions, 111-3 

priests, superstition about, 104-5 

Prince and the Eagle, story of the, 
268-77, 351-7 

Princess and the two Dragons, story 
of the, 264 

prophecies, 116-7 

Protomaia, 46 
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** Pruner,” popular name for January, 
13 


Purification, feast of the, 14-5; after 
child-birth, 137; after a funeral, 
203-4; for the Evil Eye, 143; in 
folk-medicine, 223 


quince-tree, in folk-medicine, 228 


rabbit, omen from the encounter of a, 
106 

rainbow, superstitious belief about 
the, 71 

rats, omen from, 108 

red-haired people, 105 

red yarn, charm of the, 19, 23, 124, 228 

* Remembrance," game of, 98 

rheumatism, cure for, 229 

rhinoceros’ horn, safeguard against 
the Evil Eye, 142-3 

riddles, 302 foll., 367 foll. 

right and left, 113, 187-8, 

ring-dove, legend of the, 293 

robbers, charm against, 233 

Rousa, feast of the, 40-2 


Sabbatarians, 221-2 

St Andrew, ** Month of," 66 

» Anthony, 241 

», Barbara, 67 

» Basil, 77-83 

» Demetrius, **Month of,” 65 

» Elias, 240 

», Elmo, fires of, 241 

» Friday, 243 

» George, Feast of, 11, 48-6; * Month 
of," 43 

» Gervais, 15 

» Hilary, 15 

» lgnatius, 68 

» John, Feast of, 11, 50, 61-88; 
curer of fevers, 65, 233 

» John's wort, 193 

» Kosmas and Damian, 935 

» Médard, 15 

» Modestos, 241 

» Nicholas, **Month of," 67; patron 
of mariners, 241 

», Panteleémon, 241 

» Paul, 15 

» Plato, 67 

» Protais, 15 

» Solomone, 243 

» Spyridion, 68 

» Thomas, Feast of, 39 

» Vincent, 15 

salt, symbolical use in wishing, 84; 
giving out of the house, 101; sacred- 
ness of, 102 

sand-bath, 229 
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Saturnalia, 26 

Scarlatina, 40 

Seasons, rhymes on the, 12 

September, 64-5 

serpent, superstition about, 
charms against, 233-4 

shadow, as a nightmare, 257 

Shepherd and his flock, legend of the, 
229 

Shepherd and the Nymphs, story of 
the, 246 

sieve, saying about the, 96; giving 
out of the house, 101; as a safe- 
guard against evil, 219, n. 2 

sleepiness, cure for, 231 

slings, 27-8 

Small-pox, 236-7 

sneezing, 30, 113-6 

snow, children’s rhymes about the, 121 

soul, ideas concerning the, 193 

Souls’ Sabbaths, 208-9 

“ Sower,” popular name for November, 
66 


106; 


sparrows, omen from, 109, 111 
Spirits of the Air, 224-5 

storks, omen from, 109 

Strigla, 266 

Struma, 2, 224 

Sun, children’s rhymes to the, 121 
swallow, 18-21; song, 18 
sweeping, after dark, 101 
symbolism, 118-22 

sympathetic magic, 19 


Testament, New, in folk-medicine, 227 
‘*Thresher,” popular name for July, 59 
tooth superstition, 20 


Index 


toothache; cure for, 231 

tortoise, superstition about the, 109 

Triodi, game of, 295-7 

turning back, unlucky, 105 

“turtle-doves,” 35; the bird, 109 

*"Twelve-Days," 73 

*"T'wins," popular name for November 
and December, 67 


vinegar, giving out of the house, 101; 
omen from spilt, 102 

Vintage, “ Month of the," 64 

Virgin, Feasts of the, 61, 66 

Vrykolakas, 217-22 


warts, cure for, 230 

water, “speechless,” 52, 83; giving 
out of the house, 101; symbolical 
use of, 122; “holy,” 124 

Water-Spirits, 246, 249-56 ; -serpent, 
256, 265 

wax, divination by molten, 52 

weasel, omen from the, 108; supersti- 
tion and legend about, 109 

wedding, preparations, 155-67; cere- 
mony, 167-79; banquets, 179-82; 
songs, 157-86; toasts, 179 

Wednesday, 21, 63, 190-1 

whirlwind, incantation, 250-1 

Wild Boar, superstition about the, 
215-6 

wine, rhymes on, 68; omen from 
spilt, 102 

women, popular opinion on, 122; 
rhymes on, 344-5 

wood-pigeons, omen from, 109 

Wood-Spirits, 250 
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